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GENERAL PREFACE TO THE 
SERIES 

This series introduces a number of works by 
distiiigiiislied French authors, such as de Vogue 
and Emile Pouvillon, who are prominent in 
their own country, but whose books have not 
yet received that recognition among our school 
classics which is their due , it will also include 
some of the best productions of Daudet, Coppee, 
Theuriet, and others, of which no English school 
editions exist, and finally it will contain a few 
works which, although more familiar, may yet, it 
is hoped, be welcome in an edition framed on the 
plan here advocated. 

The advmiced texts are intended for pupils 
of the Fifth and Sixth forms, and are therefore 
logger (80-150 pages) and more difficult. The 
elementary texts are shorter (40-80 pages) and 
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fairly ea«y, so as to suit Third and Toiirtli furius ; 
to these a vocabulary will be added. 

Each volume contains enough matter for one 
or two terms* reading. The editors, while taking 
care that the works selected should arouse the 
pupils* interest, should furnish them with a 
practical vocabulary and useful phraseology, and 
should help to cultivate literary taste, will also 
include in their selection such books as will enable 
the English reader to acquire a knowledge of 
France and her institutions, of French life and 
customs, or, as Thackeray puts it, ^'to study the 
inward thoughts and ways of his neighbours.” 

The Notes are not intended to gn^e merely 
a translation of the difficult passages, nor are 
they meant to be a storehouse of grammatical 
curiosities or of philological learning. They aim 
rather at giving in a clear and concise form such 
explanations as will help the pupil to ove^’come 
all textual difficulties which are out of his reach, 
and at elucidating historical, geographical, and 
literary allusions; while reminding the reader at 
the same time of points of grammar and of con- 
structions which he is apt to forget, illustrating 
these by parallels taken, if possible, from otl^cr 
parts of the text. As to renderings, the object, 
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as a rule, is lo throw out a lunt for the suliition of 
a diiiiculty rather than to give the solution itself, 
without, however, excluding the translation of such 
passages as the pupil cannot be expected to lender 
satisfactorily into good English. Comments are 
introduced on French life and thought whenever 
the text affords an opportunity for them. Lastly, 
information is supplied on word -formation and 
derivation, where such knowledge is likely to be 
of real help towards a complete gras^i of the 
various meanings of words, or where it may serve 
as an aid to the memory. 

The IntrofhictKni will in each case give a short 
account of tlie author and his w'orks, with special 
reference to the text of tiie particular volume. 

Apimulices will be added to each volume by 
the General Editors, containing — (1) lists of words 
and phrases for civet voce drill, which should 
be learned pari pemu with the reading ; (2) 
exercises on syntax and idioms for viva wee 
practice, which will involve the vocabulary of 
a certain portion of the text ; (3) continuous 
passages for translation into French, which will 
bring composition and construing lessons into close 
^ relation , (4) some chapter on word-formation or 
etymology of a practical nature. 
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The addition of these appendices calls perhaps 
for explanation. 

A;ppend%x I, — The practical experience of 
teachers, the continually recurring verdict of 
examiners, any man's personal recollection of his 
own earlier labours in acquiring a new language — 
all go to piove that want of vocabulary and phrase- 
ology IS one of the main difficulties with which 
the learner has always to contend. “ Take a 
dictionary and learn it by heart " is idle advice ; 
teachers and learners alike agree that the sense of 
a word or phrase is best grasped and most easily 
remembered in connexion with some context. 
Again, the system by which each pupil records in 
a note- book for subsequent revision unfamiliar 
words and phrases is educationally sound, and 
has some advantages * the pupil makes the 
mental effort of selection, and the words so 
selected are adapted to his special needs? But 
this system has also many drawhackvS ; words are 
often misquoted or misspelt ; the revision, if 
left to the pupil, is often neglected, and if con- 
ducted by the master is, in a class of any size, 
impracticable. The present appendices are de- 
signed, not to do away with the pupil’s note-Book, ' 
but to make the revision of a large number of 
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words and phrases practicable in the cdass-rooin. 
[t is true that some of the words chosen may he 
already known to a portion of the class, but tlie 
repetition of a few familiar phrases does no harm . 
while the gain m certainty and facility of revision, 
and still more in point of time, is enormous. 
2^0 enunciation of the English is necessary ; and 
it is astonishing how rapidly a form or set, ivitli 
the page in front of them, will run doivn a column, 
and reproduce, in correct French, words and phrases 
which they have been through once or twice before. 

It may be mentioned that tlie plan is not a 
theoretical one. Trial has proved its value beyond 
anticipation. It has also shown that the pupils 
themselves soon begin to like this drill, as they 
feel a growing and tangible addition to their 
knowledge from week to week.^ 

Appendices IL and III — There is no need to 
say aiiything of these, as it is now generally 
recognised that the reading-book should form the 
nucleus of all instruction in languages. 

Appendix IV. is necessarily not exhaustive. 
But “ half a loaf is better than no bread.’' Word- 

1 The lists placed at the end of the text contain the Enghsh 
oiily.^ Separate lists, with the French added, will also be pub- 
lished for the benefit of masters who might wish their pupils to 
learn them in home-preparation. 
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formaliuu and etymology are not nsiially dealt 
with in grammars; moreover, a complete treat- 
ment of the subject would be out of place in 
schools. But some knowledge of word-building 
and derivation is of interest and use even to school- 
boys, and is constantly demanded in our military 
and other examinations. A short chapter has 
therefore been added to each of the advanced texts. 

In conclusion : as is olwioiis from the above, 
it is the object of the present series that the 
pupil should draw from each successive book some 
-permanent possession in the way of linguistic 
knowledge and general culture ; that the study of 
each text, while partly an end in itself, should 
still more be treated as a means to something 
wider and more lasting. 

If this object is to be attained, it is necessary 
that the impil should not merely learn to translate 
the text, but that he should enter into the •subject 
matter and, to some extent, into the life and 
interests of the people whose literature he is read- 
ing; at the same time ho should learn to speak in 
the foreign language. This result can only bo 
obtained by treating language as a living tiling, 
i.e. by such constant repetition as has been 
suggested of the words and phrases that occur; 
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Ijy regular application of what haa been learnt, in 
mm coce practice of reproductory exercises and 
prose passages based on the text: inoreoTer, by 
careful attention to pronunciation, and by frequent 
ciuestions, asked and answered in French, upon 
the subject matter of the book It is hoped that 
no teacher will fail to make sueh conYersational 
practice an integral pait of his woik 
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INTRODUCTION 


Alexaotbe Dumas was born in 1803 at Tillers- 
Cotterets, a town half-way between Laon and Paris. 
He was the son of a general in the Revolutionary 
War, and when he was still quite young began 
earning his living in a notary’s office. At twenty 
he made his way to Paris, and was lucky enough 
to be taken into the service of the Duke of Orleans 
as clerk. This post he held for eight years. Even 
before he came to Paris he had begun to write 
plays, but it was not until 1829 that he scored his 
first real success by the drama of Henri III et sa 
Cour, This was brought out at the Theatre Prangais, 
and, though not so deliberate, was as definite an 
innovation in style, arrangement, and language as 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani produced the same year, 
H^soon struck a new vein of writing, which was 
to bring him more wealth and fame than tlie drama. 
This was the writing of historical romances. 

h 
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In 1844 lie published his two most celebrated 
novels, Les Trois AIouHCfuetaires and Lc Comte dc 
Monte-OJiTLbto. The material for most of his stories 
he found in the old historical memoirs. As a rule 
he chose and arranged it artistically. Now and 
then, however, whole pieces are clumsily conveyed 
from his authorities ; and in this respect his work 
falls far below that of his great English predecessor, 
Sir Walter Scott. It is, however, almost impossible 
to exaggerate the pleasure that his tales, especially 
La Heine Margot, La Tidipe Noire, La Dane de 
Montsoreau, Le Vieomte de Bragelonne, Vvngt Ans 
Apris, and the two already mentioned, have given, 
even in translations, to readers of every nation. 
In all he published more than a thousand volumes, 
including many plays, of which Neym III et sa 
Coiir, Antomj, La Tonr de Nesle, and Mile de Belle- 
Isle are the most famous. To produce all this he 
employed several assistants, who did the subordinate 
parts ; but it was his genius alone that gave life to 
the whole, and it was his name alone that had a 
right to appear on the title-pages of the books that 
had often been actually written, and sometimes 
spoiled, by collaborators. The vast fortune which 
he so easily gained was rapidly spent. Travel, in 
every part of the world provided him with material 
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for more books and for his Meworrs, In 1860 he 
accompanied Garibaldi in his romajitic and success- 
ful march to Naples. He died near Dieppe in 
December 1870, nearly two months before the 
heroic defence of Paris had to be abandoned. His 
son, always known as Alexandre Dumas Fils, has 
made the name of Dumas for a second time famous 
as a writer of novels and plays. 

This account of the latter part of Xapoleoii's 
life is taken from Dumas’ Vie de Ka])oUon. As it 
was necessary, in order to meet the requirements of 
this series, to shorten even that short narrative, 
Dumas’ account of the battle of Waterloo, full as it 
is of small inaccuracies, has been omitted, and in 
its place Leon Meyniel’s succinct description of the 
battle has been given. In this way controversy 
upon disputed military questions has been avoided, 
and the true cause of Napoleon’s fall — namely, the 
fact th^t he was attempting an impossible task — 
has not been obscured by dwelling on the mistakes 
made by himself and his marshals durmg the actual 
engagement. 

It is impossible to understand and appreciate 
the last act in the Napoleonic tragedy, or even to 
excuee the treatment finally meted out to him by 
the Allies, without knowing something of his life 
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before 1814. For this reason a short account of 
his career and the events that led up to it has been 
added. But it must be remembered that in so 
short a space justice could not be done to his 
military genius, to the devotion of his generals, 
or to the splendid and characteristic bravery of the 
French soldiers 


I must not let slip this opportunity of thanking 
Mr. C. H. Spence and Mr. H. W. Household for 
their kindness in reading through the proofs of the 
Introduction and Notes, and for their fruitful 
suggestions. 

In the maps I have had valuable help from 
C. C. S. Brownlow, and C. E. Goss. 

W. W. V. 

Clifton College, 

January 1902 . 
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CHIEF DATES 


1768. Corsica bold to Fiance l)y Genoa 

1769. Bn til of Xapoleon. 

1774. Acccbbion of Loins XVI. 

1789. Meeting of t lie States General, May 5. 

Fall of tlie Bastille, July 14 
1790 Fete of tlie Fedeiation 
1791. Legislative Assembly 
1792 Abolition ot Royalty 
Battle oi Jemmapes. 

The Cunventiun 
1794 Execution of Louis XVI. 

Reign of Terror, Septeinbei. 

1794 Xapoleon at Toulon 
1795. Fall of Robesi»ierre. 

jSTajioleon suppresses Rising in Pans (14thVendemiaire). 
The Directory. 

Mamage. 

1796 Fust Italian Campaign — Lodi, Areola, Rivoli. 

1797. Treaty of Campo Formio 
Reconstitution of the Directory. 

1798. Egyptian Expedition — Battle of Pyiamids 

1799. X’apoleon First Consul (18th Briimaire) 

1800. Second Italy Campaign— Marengo. 

Hohenlinden. ^ 

^1802. Peace of Amiens. 

Consul for Life. 

1804 Emperor. 
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1805. Austrian Oanipaigu — Ulm, Aii.sterlitz. 
Trafalgar 

1806. Prussian Campaign — Jena, Auersladt 
Berlin Decrees 

1807. Eylaii, Fnedland. 

Treaty of Tilsit. 

1808. Peninsular War. 

1809. Austrian Canq)aign — Wagram 
Tieaty of Yienna. 

Second Marriage 

1812. Invasion of Eussia — Boiodino. 

Eetreat from Moscow. 

1813. War with Prussia and Russia. 

Leiprig. 

1814. Abdication 
Congiess of Vienna. 

1815. The Hundred Days. 

Hapoleon sent to St. Helena 

1821. Death. 



LIFE OF NAPOLEON 

In the sixteenth century the family of Buonaparte 
emigrated from Florence to Corsica, They settled 
at Ajaccio, where they enjoyed a certain consideration 
as petty lords in a land of peasants Though they 
kept their Italian title of nobility, their fortunes had 
sadly declined when Charles de Buonaparte ^ %Tas 
born in 1T46. Beginning life as a small lawyer, 
he married Laetitia Baniolmo, then a mere girl, of 
great beauty, strength of mind, and intelligence. 
Napoleon, born August 15, 1769, was the second 
son of this marriage Shortly before bis birth 
Corsica had succeeded in throwmg off the yoke of 
Genoa, and had gained a temporary indejieiidence 
under the inspiring leadership of Paoli. The 
Genoese, dreading the long struggle necessary to 
subdue the island, sold their rights over it to the 
French. For a time the inhabitants resisted this 
new yoke, but their efforts were soon crushed and 
PaoTi went, as an exile, to England. Napoleon's 

^ Napoleon wa-s t<‘clmieally ‘ iiol)le-’ Tlie clc finally disappeared 
wlieii a liepublic succeeded the Monarchy. 
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parents, like inany of the leading lamilies, abandoned 
the cause of independence and became servile sup- 
porters of the French power. They were rewarded 
by obtaining for hTapoleon, at the age of ten, ad- 
mission to the famous military school at Brienne. 
Here he stayed until 1784, winning a character 
for determination and intelligence, but not the 
affection of his masters oi* his fellows. After a 
year in the military school in Paris he became a 
sub”lieutenant of artillery in the regiment of La Fere, 
then stationed at Valence, a town on the Phone. 

The French army was at this period in an evil 
plight. The men were recruited recklessly. The 
officers were ignorant and careless of their profession 
Promotion depended upon the possession of wealth 
and influence. The prospects of a young man with- 
out either of these were not brilliant. Xapoleon at 
the age of sixteen could look forward to becoming a 
captain in fifteen years, to remaining a captain for 
fifteen years, to being retired at the age of forty-six 
with possibly the Cross of St. Louis as a consolation. 

In spite of this outlook he was ha^ipy in his 
freedom from the restraints of the military school 
and the close contact with his noble competitors, 
who treated the uncouth and swarthy southerner 
with insolence and suspicion. 

For the next five years, with the exception of a 
long holiday taken to look after his family afSirs, 
which were now in a sad way, and partly spent 
in writing a history of Corsica, he served in different 
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parts of France, working hard at his profession and 
devoting liis spare time to the study of theology, 
philosophy, and politics. 

Corsica was declared a province of France by 
the Jiational Assembly in lT89, and Paoli returned 
to the island after a banishment of twenty-one years 
to share with Salicetti the control of local aiairs. 
Napoleon joined them, but not for long. A success- 
ful attempt to get command of the local forces led 
in 1792 to another to get possession of Ajaccio. 
This failed, and Napoleon had to leave tlie island. 
Thanks to the chaos then reigning in France his 
military delinquencies were overlooked, and on Ms 
return to Corsica he threw his weight into the scale 
against Paoli and the national party, and helped 
Salicetti to champion the claims of France. Paoli's 
supporters were, however, too strong for him, and 
the whole Buonaparte family were compelled to 
leave their island-home and take refuge in France. 

To follow Napoleon’s subsequent career it is 
necess^j^'y to understand what had been happening 
in France. 

Louis XI Y. had died in 1715, leaving to his 
successor a vast inheritance over which the king 
was supreme. Louis’s boast " L’Etat, c’est nioi ” was 
literally true. His successor, by the extravagance 
and licentiousness of his life, made the situation 
stil? worse, and could with equal truth exclaim on 
his death-bed “ Apres moi le deluge.” 

Louis XVL took up his legacy in 1774. Euiii 
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stared the country in the face. The people into 
whose ininds the doctrines of Voltaire and Eousseaii, 
Montesquieu and Diderot, had gradually filtere{i, 
were asking on what principles the authority of the 
king, the privileges of the nobles and clergy really 
rested; why the burden of the taxes should be 
borne by the peasants, whilst the clergy were partly, 
the nobles entirely, exempt from taxation. 

Louis’s excellent intentions and half-hearted 
measures did little to remedy the situation. Heroic 
attempts were made by his ministers, Turgot and 
Hecker, but they were hampered by court influences, 
and the disease was too deep-seated for any ordinary 
medicine. In 1788 Louis was forced to summon 
the States -General. This body, which had existed 
since the thirteenth century but had not met since 
the year 1615, consisted of representatives of the 
nobles, clergy, and people. It met at Versailles 
on May 5, 1789. Before June was over the 
tierS’^tcU, strong in their superior numbers, had 
assumed the title of National Assembly.” On July 
14 the Bastille fell. The Eevolution had begun. 

In August the king was forced to assent to the 
abolition by the Assembly of all the privileges, 
exemptions, and rights, the possession of which by 
the nobles and clergy marked the aneien regime. 
In October the royal family were forcibly escorted 
from Versailles to Paris by a mob in which^the 
women were prominent. A more peaceful year 
followed, during which many real reforms were 
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carriecl At the Fete de la Federation, held in the 
Champs de Mars on the first anniYersary of the fall 
of the Bastille, Louis took the oath of fidelity to the 
new Constitution. The storm was, hr^wever, soon to 
break out anew. In the spring of 1791 ^lirabeau, 
the one possible controlling force, died. The situa- 
tion was further aggravat«"d two months later by 
the king’s ill-advised and a])f>rtive flight, in which 
he only got as far as Tareimes. In September 
the Constituent National Assembly was dissolved 
and its place taken by the Legislative^ Assembly 
of 745 mem])ers, elected by bodies wliich had 
ill their turn been elected hy all citizens over 
twenty- five yeai's of age who paid in taxes the 
value of three days’ wages. In tin’s Assembly, 
from wliicli tlie members of the Constituent As- 
sembly had excluded themselves ]»y a self-denying 
ordinance, there were three j^arties : — ( 1 ) The right, 
or Feuillants, as tlif-ty were called, from meeting 
in the convent of the Feuillants, vlio were satisfied 
with the reforms already carried. (2) The left, or 
moderate Fiepublicans, called riirondins, because many 
of their chief members represented the district of 
the Gironde. (3) The extreme Eepublicans, who sat 
on the top benches and were called llontagnards. 
The members of tliis latter party were recruited in, 
and inspii-ed by, the Jacobin and Cordelier Clubs. 

At the outset the Girondins were in power. 
Before long, in great measure owing to the in- 
trigues of the ^migris and the consequent in- 
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terference of Austria and Prussia, the centre of 
gravity shifted. In August the Tuileries were 
attacked by the people, and, in spite of the heroic 
defence of the Swiss guard, the king and royal 
famhy were consigned to the Temple, at first their 
residence, but soon to become their piison. The 
Jacobin municipality or Commune of Paris now 
seized the power, and treated the Assembly as a 
registering body to give some show of legality to 
their actions. Danton, the head of the extreme 
party, with the help of Marat, organised a massacre 
of the- prominent royahsts in September 1792. In 
this same autumn the Legislative Assembly ordered 
the election of a National Assembly to be chosen by 
the people at large. The new body, called the Con- 
vention, inaugurated its existence by deposing the 
king and proclaiming a Eepublic. Before it was four 
months old it had tried and condemned the king, 
who was guillotined on January 21,1793. This act 
still further infuriated Europe, and alienated many 
of the friends of the Eevolution inside and outside 
France. England, against her will, was forc*ed into 
the struggle. By the Triple Alliance of 1788 she 
was bound to defend Holland, now threatened by 
Dumouriez. After the death of Louis, the French 
agent, who tried to stir up a revolution in England, 
was ordered to leave the country. On February 1, 
1793 the Convention declared war against Great 
Britain and Holland. France was face to face 
with Europe. At this juncture Dumouriez, who had 
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defeated the Austrians at Jeniniapes (Xov. 1792), 
and had vainly interceded for Louis’s life, was himself 
defeated at 17eerwinden by the Austrians and driven 
out of the Netherlands. He immediately entered 
into negotiations with his conquerors, and in April, 
seeing that it was hopeless to restore a constitutional 
monarchy, took refuge in the Austrian camp. 

Almost at the same time the Committee of Public 
Safety was formed, and empowered to take any steps 
necessary for the safety of the Eepublic. The Eeign 
of Terror, as the rule of this committee is called, 
began with the arrest of the Girondins. It was 
hardly checked by the murder of Marat by Charlotte 
Corday in July. Among its prominent victims 
were the queen and Madame Eoland. The latter 
as she passed to the scaffold uttered the memorable 
words, 0 liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name’” Nor was the Duke of Orleans — best 
known by his nickname of Philippe Egalit4 — saved 
from death by the vote that had helped to send his 
kinsman, the king, to the guillotine. 

The Terror was now at its height. Danton was 
executed because of his supposed leanings towards 
mercy. Por a brief period Eobespierre was left 
supreme. In six weeks 1400 persons are said to 
have perished in Paris alone. In protecting France 
against her external foes, and in suppressing civil 
war ig various parts of the country, the committee 
had been vigorous and successful. Now that tliese 
anxieties had been removed, a reaction against its 
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cruelty followed. Some members of the Convention, 
headed by Tallien, plucked up courage and accused 
Eobespierre. In the struggle that ensued Eobes- 
pierre was worsted in spite of the support of the 
Commune of Paris. On the 9 th Thermidor (duly 
27)^ he was imprisoned in the Oonciergerie, where 
so many of his victims had passed the last night of 
their lives. On the 10th he was carried, half dead 
from the wounds he had received on the previous 
day, to the Place de la Eepublicj^ue, where he was 
guillotined with many of his followers. A sigh of 
relief went up from Paris. 

The Convention carried on the government for a 
year and then began to frame a new constitution, 
generally known as the Directory. It established two 
chambers — the first, the Council of ihve Hundred, 
to initiate, the second, the Council of Ancients, to ap- 
prove — and entrusted the execiitwe to five directors 
to be nominated by the first and approved by the 
second chamber. The reaction against Eobespierre 

^ When royalty was abolished oii September 21, 1792, it was 
decided that a ne^^ era should begin. The year was divided into 
twelve months of thirty days, each month being divided into de- 
cades, so that each tenth day might be a da,y of rest. The five days 
over at the end of the year to make up 365 vere called saiisculot- 
tides and formed a festival. Names were given to the months 
from their supposed characters. J "ewUma i m, the month of vintage, 
began on September 21, and was followed at intervals of thirty 
days hy Bnnmhe (fog), Friiaaire (sleet), NiT6se (snow), PhmCse 
(rain), Fcnfosc (wind), Germinal (spi outing), Floiml («3ower), 
Prainal (pasture), Messkhr (harvest), Thermidor (heat), Fmc- 
tidor (fruit). 
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and tlie extreme IiepuLlicans had, however, gone 
even farther than this, and there was a strong pai'ty 
in Paris who thought that this was an occasion 
for lestoring the monarchy. The agitation that 
followed gave Napoleon his opportunity. 

It was in June 1793 that he had landed in 
France with his family. In September of the same 
year he was appointed to take the place of Don- 
martiii, who had been wounded when in command 
of the artillery at Toulon, at that time held by the 
Enghsh. Tlie part played by him in the siegeof Toulon 
has probably been exaggerated, but he more than 
justified the confidence placed in him by Salicetti and 
the revolutionary leaders, to whose party he had 
definitely attached himself. His success gave him 
promotion, and ■with it the encouragement he needed. 
He had been in the army eight years and three 
months ; more than half of this time he had spent 
away from his duties, some of it without leave. At 
the age of twenty-five, after three years and five 
months actual service, Buonaparte was a general of 
brigade. In this capacity he joined the army of 
Italy. Before long, however, the fall of Eobespierre 
jeopardised the safety of his protege. Napoleon 
was arrested, hut, luckily for him, set at liberty 
without being brought to Paris, where so many of 
Eobespierre’s supporters perished after the 9th Ther- 
mj^lor. There can be no doubt that he obtained 
his liberty on this occasion by denying Eobespierre, 
just as he had previously denied Paoli, 
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After taking part in a disastrous expedition to 
recover Corsica from the English, he was summoned 
to Paris in the spring of 1795. When the number 
of artillery officers was reduced, Napoleon, who was, 
by reason of his age, at the bottom of the list of 
generals of brigade, was degraded to the infantry 
and ordered to serve in the Western army. This 
was a cruel disappointment to him, as in the infantry 
the generals of brigade did not enjoy the same 
powers of initiation as those of the artillery. By 
genuine or feigned illness Napoleon obtained per- 
mission to remain in Paris, and his intrigues there 
were nearly successful, when, on September 15, 
1795, a decree of the Committee of Public Safety 
erased his name from the list of general officers 
“attendu, son refus de se rendre au poste q^ui lui a 

assigne.” 

But his opportunity soon came. On August 
22 the Convention had voted tlie Constitution of 
the year III. The Eoyalists, as has been said, were 
naturally unfavourable to this new form of govern- 
ment (see page xxxi.), but it was even more'^ hotly 
opposed by the extreme Eepublicans. The National 
Guard backed up the discontented, and the govern- 
ment in alarm gave the command of Paris to Barras, 
who, knowing Napoleon’s worth, appointed liim his 
second in command. Measures were hastily taken on 
the 13th Venddmiaire (Oct. 5, 1795), when 30,0,00 
National Guards marched against the 8000 men 
whom the Convention had been able to collect. In 
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command of these latter was Iv'apoleon. The re- 
volting hTational Guards were driven back, unable to 
stand against the shot which ifapoleon s artillery 
poured into their dense ranks. The struggle that 
had begun at four m the afternoon was over almost 
as soon as the autumn day. On the morrow Paris 
was quiet again. Henceforward the forces, roused 
by the Eevolution, w^ere to be guided by the sword 
rather than the guillotine. The sword was in 
Napoleon's hand. All the odium caused by the 
shedding of French blood in the streets of Paris 
fell upon Barras. Napoleon gained his reward in 
the shape of the command of the army of the in- 
terior. A few months later he married Josephine 
Beauharnais, the handsome widow of a noble who, 
after commanding the army on the Ehine, had met 
death on the guillotine in 1V94. 

On the eve of his marriage the Directory ap- 
pointed him to the command of the army of Italy. 
A few days later he left his wife and Paris for 
Marsei^es and Italy, where at last he vras to have 
an opportunity of showing to the eyes of Europe 
his rare military ability. 

Until now France had been defending herself 
against Europe. In 1796 the war of liberation 
had become a war of conquest. By land Austria 
was France's most formidable opponent, and it was 
aga9ist Austria that the Italian campaign was 
undertaken. 

Opposed to the French army of 35,000 were the 
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combiued armies of Austria ami Piedmont amounting 
to 60,000 men. blapoleon’s idea was to separate 
these two forces. To inspire his troops for the task 
he addressed them in these words : “ Je vais vous 
conduire dans les plus fertiles plames du monde; 
vous y trouverez de grandes vilies et de riches 
provinces, vous y trouverez honneur, gloire et butin.” 
blot very different from Hannibal's speech, when, on 
the summit of the Alps, he roused his weary soldiers 
to the conquest of Italy by pointing out the rich 
plain of Lombardy at their feet. 

Like Hannibal, too, Hapoleon was at once success- 
ful. After defeating the Sardinians three times, he 
made a treaty with them near Turin, by which he 
secured his communications with France. Freed 
from one enemy, he was able to pay his whole 
attention to the other. At Lodi, where Mass^na 
drove back 12,000 Austrians wlio were guarding the 
bridge, Fapoleon entered on his career of conquest. 

“ Apres Lodi je me regardai pour la premiere fois 
non eomme un simple general, mais comme un 
homme appele k influer sur le sort du peuple. Je 
me vis dans Thistoire.” From this time, too, he 
wrote his name Bonaparte, as if, by the suppression 
of the “ u,” which gave it an Italian appearance, he 
declared himself henceforward at heart, as he was 
by profession, a Frenchman. 

Pavia, Cremona, Milan fell into his hands, alliglad 
to be free from the yoke of Austria. A few days, 
however, of French occupation changed the attitude 
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of the people, who had to provide vast sums to 
satisfy the needs and the luxury of their liberators, 
Mantua gave Napoleon more trouble, mainly owing 
to a diversion occasioned by the arrival of Wurmser 
with 40,000 men from the army of the Ehine. 
This check, as all others, was pnly temporary. 
Before a year was over the victories of Areola and 
Eivoli, the capitulation of Mantua, the surrender of 
Wurmser with the 13,000 men that remained to 
him, marked further stages in the victorious career of 
Le petit CaporaL” All these successes, in which 
00,000 French soldiers had defeated nearly 200,000 
Austrians, were mainly due to the splendid genius 
of the leader. After making peace with the Pope, 
who gave up Avignon amongst other places to 
France, lie turned his steps towards Vienna. The 
barrier of the Alps was soon overcome. All other 
obstacles were snrnioiinted, and on April 7, 1707 
Massena was within sight of the spires of Vienna. 
The Austrians, in dismay, asked fur a truce. This 
was gr|,nted, and before long Napoleon, without any 
authorisation, signed the preliminaries of a peace 
at Leoben. 

Meantime events in Paris were forwarding 
Napoleon’s ultimate supremacy. The Directory 
ruled in a half-hearted manner. This gave the 
Eoyalists and wealthy classes heart to plot a revolt, 
whfth was only stopped by the armed intervention 
of Augereau, whom Napoleon had sent for the 
purpose to Paris. On 18 th Fructidor (Sep. 4, 1797) 
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the leaders of the opposition were expelled and 
thrown into prison. Another step had been taken 
towards making Napoleon master of France. 

The result of the Italian war is to be seen in 
the treaty of Cainpo Forniio (Oct. 1797), which 
gave France the Austrian Netherlands now called 
Belgium, the left bank of the Ehine, and the Ionian 
Islands; Austria was compensated by Istria, Dal- 
matia, and the troublesome republic of Venice, whose 
ancient independence had recently been destroyed by 
Napoleon : whilst the conquered districts in the north 
of Italy were formed into the Cisalpine Eepublic. 

Napoleon on his return to Paris was received 
with enthusiasm and rewarded by the command of 
the Army of the Interior. For a time he pretended 
to be occupied with plans for the invasion of 
England, but in reality his eyes were turned 
towards the East. Perhaps jealousy, perhaps fear, 
helped to induce the Directory to meet his wishes, 
and on April 12, 1798 he was appointed Com- 
mander -in -Chief of the Army in Egypt. To 
Napoleon Egypt was only a stepping-stone to India, 
where he hoped to deal a deadly blow to the rising 
power of England. 

The expedition, including an army of 36,000 
men, the pick of his generals, artists, engineers, 
geographers, printers, even labourers, to exploit the 
country which he already looked upon as son- 
quered, set sail from Toulon in May 1798. On 
his way Malta was surrendered to him by the 
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knights of St. John. At the beginning of June he 
landed near xllexandria,haYing luckily missed Nelson, 
who had been sent to intercept the expedition in 
the Mediterranean. Alexandria fell, and Napoleon 
commenced his march across the desert to Cairo. 
Egypt at this time belonged nominally to Turkey , 
in reality two Beys — Ibrahim and Mourad — 
were masters of the country, treating, by the help 
of their Mameluke army, the fellaheen or Arab 
labourers like slaves. Within sight of Cairo, and 
under the shadow of the Pyramids, a battle was 
fought, which would have ended in a massacre had 
not the Mamelukes sought safety in flight. In the 
midst of the rejoicings for this victory the new^s of 
a great disaster reached Napoleon. Nelson, in 
Aboukir Bay, had utterly destroyed the French fleet 
under Brueys. Tliis necessitated spending the 
winter in Egypt. Before spring Naijoleon made 
his w^ay across the desert to Syria. It was on this 
journey that he visited the Isthmus of Suez and 
saw tjie traces of a canal which joined the Mediter- 
ranean and the Bed Sea. Want of time alone 
prevented Napoleon beginning tbe work which was 
to make tbe name of De Lesseps famous. 

Through Syria he made his way to Jaffa, which 
he took and pillaged, and here it was that he 
butchered 1200 Turkish prisoners whom it was 
Convenient to feed. At Acre he received a check. 
The 6000 Turks who held the town were assisted 
by the English squadron of Sir Sidney Smith and 
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inspired by the genius of that commander. For sixty 
days the attacks were renewed, but all in vain. 
The plague came to the help of the heroic defenders, 
and at last Napoleon had to retire, worsted for the 
first time. It was with good reason that he said 
of Sir Sidney Smith, “ That man made me miss my 
destiny.” 

On his retuni to Egypt a last effort of the Turks 
resulted in their defeat at Aboukir. News, however, 
soon came from France which made him resolve to 
return at once. Without any thought for the 
remnant of the army, which he had brought to 
Egypt and was now leaving there, cut off, owing to 
tiie command of tlie sea being in the hands of the 
English, from all hope of return, he left Eosetta 
on August 22. On October 16 he reached Paris. 
1< ranee was hard pressed by Eussia, England, and 
Austria. Her armies, continually robbed by him 
of nearly all their best commanders, were power- 
less against such foes. Civil discord, too, aggravated 
the perils of the situation. The Directory had to 
bear the discredit of the failure of the army. After 
the elections Barras alone retained a shadow of 
power. Siey^s, now one of his colleagues, set to 
work to tinker the Constitution once more. The 
ex-abbe was not slow to see that Napoleon must 
be reckoned with, and not the less because of his 
fadure in Egypt. Only a few others were admitted 
to the plot, and on the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 10) 
the Council of the Five Hundred were summoned. 
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Liicieii Bonaparte, their president, immediatidv read 
a decree adjourning the sitting to St. Cloud on the 
ground of a Jacobin plot. AYlien they met the next 
day they were hostile to any change in the Constitu- 
tion. But force was to do what fraud had failed 
in. The deputies were expelled from the room by 
grenadiers, and the Council was dissolved au noni 
du general Bonaparte.” All show of legality was, 
however, not yet abandoned. That night a handful 
of deputies sat once more under the presidency of 
Lucien and issued a decree abolishing the Directory, 
expelling sixty-one of the Five Hundred, and estab- 
lishing a provisional government of three consuls. 
Tiiese were Bonaijarte, Sieyes, and lloger Ducos. 
Before the riniip adjourned, the three conspirators 
came in and took the oaths of allegiance to the 
Republic. The first coup Lctnt had succeeded. 
Within six weeks the new Constitution was i>ro- 
mulgated. The executive w’as to be in the hands 
of three consuls elected for ten years. Of these 
the first consul was to nominate ministers, officers, 
judges ; tlie other two had little power. The 
laws were to be prepared by a comeil cTitat, to be 
discussed by a tribunate of a hundred members, 
and then accepted or negatived by a legislative 
body without discussion, but after having been 
reported on by three orators from the government 
and the tribunate. The senate of eighty members, 
appointed by the consuls for life, was to decide 
whether acts were constitutional, and was to elect 
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the other bodies. The practical result of this change 
was to abolish the Eepublic, and to give all the 
power to the daring soldier who was chosen First 
Consul 

France had been suffering all through the century 
from a terrible disease. To cure it a terrible remedy 
had been almost necessary. Now that the unhappy 
country, exhausted as much by the remedy as by 
the disease, lay helpless, some irresistible power 
was needed to galvanise the patient into life. 
The Eevolution had destroyed the corrosive influ- 
ence of a corrupt monarchy, but it left France weak 
and divided, needing to be strengthened and united 
by the bracing influence of the great Corsican, yet 
doomed, like him, to over-reach her strength when 
the meteor of conquest allured her too far.’' 

Napoleon’s first act in his new office wms to 
endeavour to make peace with Europe. Austria 
and England alone held out. The former had two 
vast armies, one on the Rhine opposed to Moreau, 
one in Italy where she had gradually recovered 
much of the ground lost by the treaty of Campo 
Formio. Napoleon, either because he was anxious 
that Moreau, his only serious rival, should not eclipse 
his glory, or for more creditable reasons, determined 
on a second Italian campaign. With 40,000 troops 
he crossed the great St. Bernard, whilst by other 
passes other armies made their way. At first Ife did 
little. Massena was hard pressed at Genoa. Lannes 
won a costly victory at Montebello over the Austrian 
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Melas. But on June 14, 1800, the armies met on 
the plains of Marengo, a few miles from Alessandria. 
At ten in the morning the Austrians were winning, 
when iSTapoleon came up with the guard and some 
reinforcements. Still nothing could check the 
victorious advance of the enemy. At three in the 
afternoon the French army had been nearly cut 
in two. Melas, the Austrian leader, confident of 
victory, had left the field to rest. Suddenly the 
fortune of the day changed. Desaix, who had come 
down into the plains, made a furious charge, which 
was continued by Kellerman’s cavalry. In an hour 
the xlustriaiis had been driven headlong over the 
Bormida, and defeat had been turned into victory. 
An armistice was signed at xllessandria, but no 
definite peace could be made as Austria refused to 
abandon England anti English subsidies. 

Before long, however, a series of defeats nearer 
home, culminating in the catastrophe of Hohen- 
linden (Dec. 3), and the appearance of Moreau at 
the gates of Vienna, led to a further armistice. On 
February 9, 1801, peace was signed at Limeville on 
terms nearly identical with those of Campo Formio. 

England was now left alone. Henceforward 
Napoleon’s one object was to crush her, but there 
were difficulties in his way. The Northern Con- 
federacy had been broken up by the English victory 
at Copenhagen and the assassination of the Czar 
Paul. The final evacuation of Egypt by the French 
— an evacuation which took place by the help of 
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Englisli vessels — served to strengthen England. 
Preliminaries for x^eace were agreed iiX3on in London 
ill October 1801, and on March 25, 1802, a 
definite treaty was signed at Amiens. England 
restored to Ei'ance and her allies all their colonies 
except Trinidad and Ceylon. Egyx3t was to be 
given back to Turkey, Malta to the knights of 
St. John. Portugal, the two Sicilies, and the papal 
states were to be evacuated by France. 

The next few months were employed by IN'apoleon 
in carrying out internal reforms and strengthening 
his position as the real head of the State The 
Concordat, which still regulates the Church ni France, 
had been made with the Pope in July 1801. By 
this the Church, which liad been destroyed, along 
with all public religion, at the time of the Eevolu- 
tion, was restored within certain limits, but made 
to a considerable extent suliservieiit to the civil 
power ^ 

It is from this x^eriod that the institutions of 
modern France date. The Code I^apoldon — ^a 
systematic digest of the national law and the 
most enduring monument to its author's greatness 
— received its form at this time. The Legion of 

^ Ten ardibisliopncs and fifty bishoprics ^Ye^e created to which 
the First Consul was to nominate, the Pope to institute. All 
other patronage was to he in the hands of bishops sn]>ject to the 
approval of the government. The Pope gave np all clainfe to 
OhuTcIi property confiscated at the time of the Revolution In 
return, the government undertook to maintain the clergy of all 
ranks. 
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Honour was established as a means of rewarding 
signal service to the state in any department of 
activity. In the same way the University, the 
Bank of France, and the system of Local Government 
were originated or reorganised. 

In 1802 the consulship for life vras granted 
Kapoleon. At the same time he obtained the 
right to choose a successor. He was, in fact, a 
king in everything but name. 

In 1803 war broke out again. The conditions 
of the treaty of Amiens liad never been loyally 
carried out. The English had not evacuated Malta. 
On the other hand. Piedmont had been incorporated 
in Finance, the independence of Switzerland had 
been infringed, and French troops still remained in 
Italy. A heated discussion between Napoleon and 
the British ambassador at Paris led to an open 
rupture. 

Napoleon's scheme was to invade England. 
Vast preparations were made, but the scheme 
failed, and was bound to fail, as long as England 
remained mistress of the sea. In the meantime a 
plot was made against Napoleon's person, if not his 
life, by some French emigrants in England. The 
plot was discovered and its leaders executed. 
Even Moreau, against whom there was no evidence, 
was exiled. Among those accused, without any 
reason, of being concerned in the plot was the 
Bourbon Due d'Enghien — the last descendant of the 
great Conde. He was arrested, or ratlier seized, 
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ill his casfcle in Baden a lew miles from the French 
frontier, and after two days’ incarceration at Stras- 
burg brought to Paris, tried by an illegal com- 
mission, sentenced to death, and shot by the side 
of the grave that had been dug to receive his 
corpse even before his trial began. Of his innocence 
there can be little doubt ; of his guilt there was 
certainly not the slightest proof. Even FTapoleon’s 
keenest advocates have been unable to excuse this 
crime. To counteract the plot against his life, and 
perhaps to counteract the feeling which IsTapoleon’s 
injustice must have aroused in many minds, a 
movement was started by Fouch4 which resulted 
in Napoleon being made Emperor. He was 
crowned by the Pope (Pius VII), whom he had 
summoned from Eome, in the church of Notre- 
Dame, and shortly afterwards at Milan he had 
himself crowned king of Italy with the iron crown 
of the Lombard kmgs. 

It was now more than ever necessary to justify 
his position by a successful war. The inv^ion of 
England had to be postponed, as Villeneuve, after 
escaping from Toulon and enticing Nelson to the 
West Indies, had been shut up in Cadiz and Ferrol, 
and was unable to co-operate with the land-forces 
collected in such numbers near Boulogne. 

Napoleon next turned his attention to Austria, 
which was once more allied with England and Eifesia 
against what Europe recognised as the common foe. 

The campaign that followed is not easy to 
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describe. Xapoleoii’s idea to surround the 

Austrians in Swabia. After being defeated in a 
series of engagements, the mam body, under Mack, 
was compelled to surrender at Ulm. In November 
Napoleon occupied Vienna, which the Austrians, 
though supported by a Eussian army, hardly at- 
tempted to defend. These successes may have 
partly consoled Napoleon for the defeat of Yille- 
iieuve and destruction of his fleet by Nelson at 
Trafalgar. This news was brought to him in 
Moravia. He hardly flinched, but continued his 
march towards Olmutz, where 80,000 Enssians were 
stationed with about 15,000 Austrians. Napoleon 
encouraged these in their hope of cutting off* his 
retreat to Vienna, until he had enticed them into 
a position where he had them at his mercy. On 
December 2 was fought the battle of Austerlitz. 
The Eussian army was cut in two by a charge of 
Lannes and Bernadotte on the castle of Austerlitz. 
Napoleon himself fell on the divisions sent to cut 
off his retreat. The whole allied army was soon in 
flight iMfany attempted to cross the frozen river. 
Napoleon broke the ice with his artillery, and the 
fugitives met a horrible death in the icy waters of 
the Tilnitz. The main body retreated towards 
Hungary. On the following day the Einperor 
Francis, with all the pride of Austria, came humbly 
to Napoleon’s tent to sue for an armistice. This 
was granted, and peace was signed at Pressbiirg on 
December 26. Austria had to surrender Venice to 
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Napoleon’s kingdom of Italy, Istria and Dalmatia 
directly to Napoleon, the Tyrol and Vorarlberg to 
Bavaria, and to recognise the electors of Bavaria and 
Wurttemberg as kings. Napoleon was enabled to set 
lip his brother Joseph as king of Naples, to change the 
Batavian Eepublic into a monarchy for his brother 
Louis, and to form the confederacy ^ of the Ehine out 
of the states between that river and the Upper 
Danube. Austria, in fact, lost a fifth of her terri- 
tory. The successor of Ghaiieniagne was stripped 
of the old Germanic Empire by the Corsican ad- 
venturer. The Holy Eoman Empire ceased to exist 
even in name. 

War was soon to break out again. Prussia had 
been temporarily pacified by the gift of Hanover, 
which was not Napoleon’s to give. When news 
reached Berlin that Napoleon was prepared to restore 
it to England as the price of peace, when Prussia 
realised that the confederacy of the Ehine was really 
a blow at her power, preparations were rapidly 
made. It was amid a great burst of patriotic feeling 
that the armies, under Brunswick and Hohenlohe, 
crossed the Elbe. Napoleon hurried from Paris to 
take the command of his troops. The campaign 
was short. After u few disastrous skirmishes the 


^ The members of this confederacy — the kings of Bavaria and 
^Viutteniberg, the Elector of Baden, and thirteen minor princes — 
became for all purposes of foreign policy subjects of France, and 
completely severed themselves from the ancient Germanic body, 
as members of which they had enjoyed little or no political life. 
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army, under Hohenlolie, was completely defeated on 
the plateau of Jena by Xapoleon's men, whilst at 
Auerstadt, Davoiit won almost as complete a \uctory 
over Brunswiclv, who was killed early in the fight. 
Seventy thousand Prussians were slain or captured. 
The king, Frederick William, fled to Konigsberg, as 
Napoleon captured one after another the towns of 
Prussia. On October 24 he was at Potsdam, where 
he rested some days at the castle of Sans Souci. 
After visiting the tomb of Frederick the Great he 
entered Berlin in triumph. Now it %\as that he 
issued his famous Berlin decrees against England. 
These attempted to shut all the ports of the Con- 
tinent against English ships, to interdict all trade 
and intercourse with England, to confiscate all 
property belonging to British subjects. 

From Berlin, Napoleon advanced into Prussian 
Poland, where he was welcomed as a deliverer. 
The campaign against Eussia in Poland, in which 
Napoleon was always harassed by the difficulties 
of obtaining supplies in a country almost devoid of 
the me^s of communication, involved Napoleon in 
the battle of Eylau (February 1807), in which the 
French were checked after great slaughter. This 
repulse was wiped out in June by the victory of 
Friedland, which decided the campaign. Both 
emperors were now weary of the war, and in a 
historic meeting on a raft in the middle of the 
river Niemen, terms of peace were settled. Treaties 
were signed at Tilsit between France and Eussia, and 

d 
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France and Prussia. The kingdom of Westphalia 
was formed for Jerome Bonaparte, JTapoleon's 
youngest brother, out of the king of Prussia’s 
territory between the Pihine and the Elbe. The 
Czar recognised the Napoleonic states in Germany, 
Holland, and Italy The Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
was taken from Prussia and given to the Elector 
of Saxony, who was at the same time promoted 
to be a king. Denmark, Sweden, and Portugal 
were to be enrolled in the alliance, and Austria 
was to be compelled to adopt the “ continental 
system.” The most important part of the treaty 
was, however, perhaps the secret articles by which 
the Czar agreed to help Napoleon against England 
if that country did not acquiesce in the French 
terms before December. 

The peace of Tilsit is the high-water mark of 
Napoleon’s power. It had ebbed and flowed many 
times since he had landed from Corsica in 1793, 
but it had been always gaining fresh ground. Now 
there was no one to dispute his absolute supremacy 
on the Continent. In his own country the 
enthusiasm for his conquests had not yet been 
damped by any calculation as to their terrible cost. 
Taking advantage of this enthusiasm he was able to 
destroy the last vestiges of legislative independence 
by abolishing the tribunate (see p. xxxix.), and to 
give a death-blow to the freedom of the press by 
establishing a rigorous censorship. On August 8, 
just one month after the peace of Tilsit, the English 
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once more attacked Copenhagen, and hj the destruc- 
tion of the Danish fleet and dockyards anticipated 
Xapoleon in his determination to compel the Danes 
to use both against England. Eoiled in his plan he 
turned his attention towards Portugal, which had 
hitherto disregarded the Berlin decrees. Not satisfied 
with depriving it of its advantages as a neutral, he sent 
Junot with an army to Lisbon. In order to conduct 
military operations in Portugal with any degree of 
safety, it was necessary for Napoleon to have a firm 
footing in Spain. Charles IV , a feeble trifler, was 
now king of Spain. Unable to restrain his wife, 
his son, or his people, he quarrelled with all three. 
These domestic differences gave Napoleon his chance 
of interfering nominally as a mediator, really as a 
conqueror. After intriguing with Manuel Godoy, the 
queen's favourite, and the actual ruler of the country, 
Napoleon threw off the mask and took possession of 
the northern provinces of Spain. Charles, in his 
terror, abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand, and 
Napoleon, in order to restore appearances, invited 
both father and son to a conference at Bayonne. 
The result of this xvas that Joseph Bonaparte was 
put upon the throne of Spain. But the Spanish 
people, whom Napoleon had not reckoned with, rose 
with one accord at this degradation. It was not 
until he had crossed the Pyrenees himself that the 
rising was checked, and then only for a time, for 
England sa'w her opportunity and realised that the 
Peninsula was a convenient battle-field. During 
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the next five years the “ Spanish ulcer ” was 
a continuous drain on the Emperor’s i*esources. 
Arthur Wellesley landed in Portugal on August 1, 
1808, and in that same month he defeated Jimot 
at Vimiera and compelled him to sign the Conven- 
tion of Cmtra, by which he agreed to withdraw the 
French army from Portuguese territory. 

But it was not only in Spain that trouble arose. 
A national spirit was rising too in Germany. The 
songs of Arndt, the poetry of Korner and Schiller, 
the philosophy of Fichte, the abolition of serfage, 
the statesmanship of Stein, perhaps too the victories 
of Napoleon, contributed to the resurrection of 
German patriotism. The breath of this new life 
was wafted to Napoleon In the midst of the 
operations in the Peninsula he hurried back to 
Central Europe to make sure of the Czar’s 
support At an interview at Erfurth a fresh 
treaty was made, by which, in return for the 
recognition of Joseph as king of Spain, Napoleon 
ceded Moldavia and Wallachia to Pussia. On his 
return to Spain, the victories of Burgos, Espinosa, 
and Tudela opened the way to Madrid, which 
surrendered on December 4. From here he started 
with Soult to drive the English, who, unaware of 
the fall of Madrid, were advancing on Valladolid 
under Moore, into the sea. Hearing of Napoleon’s 
intentions Moore began his famous retreajj to 
Corunna, destroying all bridges in his wake. 
The Emperor, feeling for once powerless, left the 
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pursuit to Soult and N'ey, \f1io did not over- 
take the English until they had reached Conimia. 
There, in a battle, Moore was slain, but his troops 
embarked without heavy loss Satisfied with the 
apparent success of his Spanish campaign, JTapoleon 
recrossed the Pyrenees in January, leaving the war 
in the Peninsula to the guidance of his generals, 
(ireat soldiers though Soult, Massena, and Marmont 
were, they found their match in Arthur Wellesley. 

For some time Austria had been making i)re- 
parations for a renewal of the struggle. The seizure 
of a French messenger from the embassy at Vienna 
by the Austrians precipitated the conflict. Napoleon 
hurried to Bavaria, which the Archduke Charles had 
invaded on April 9. After a victory at Eckmiihl, 
within a month of the outbreak of hostilities, the 
French troops entered Vienna. Outside the city 
the Archduke Charles with an army of 80,000 men 
was still to be reckoned with. A bloody and in- 
decisive struggle, which cost the French the heroic 
Liinnes, took place in May at Aspern and Essling, 
where Napoleon tried in vain to advance across the 
Danube. Six weeks later the object was attained 
when the French drove the Austrians from the 
heights of Wagrain at a terrible cost of life. This, 
combined with the failure of Lord ChathanTs ex- 
pedition to Antwerp, and Wellington's slow progress 
in Spain, induced Austria to consent to the Peace 
of Vienna. By this treaty, the last signed by 
Napoleon as a conqueror, Bavaria and Saxony were 
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eiirichtid at tlie expense of AiLstria, and the country 
between the Adriatic and the Save was added to 
XapoleoAs empire, which now extended to the 
borders of Turkey and cut Austria off from all 
comnmnication with the Mediterranean. This was 
an opportunity, too, for carrying out a long-hoped- 
for project of alliance with some royal European 
house. Josephine was divorced in 1809, and 
early next year ISTapoieon married the Archduchess 
Marie Louise of Austria, daughter of Francis I., 
whom he had just conquered, and niece of Marie 
Antoinette, whom the French people had sent 
to the guillotine. Within a year a son was born, 
on whom the title of king of Lome was con- 
ferred by Napoleon; for he had annexed Eome 
and all the papal dominions to the kingdom of Italy 
in 1809, when, as an answer to his excommunication, 
he had carried Pius VIT. off to captivity at Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Though fortune smiled on him in giving him an 
imperial bride and an heir, troubles were at hand. 
Within France discontent could hardly find a vent. 
The so-called representative bodies had been gradu- 
ally stripped of their powers. Legislative and 
executive acts now depended on the decrees which 
simply registered the will of the Emperor. The 
destruction of the freedom of the press had removed 
the only other means a nation has of expressing its 
aspirations or complaints. But outside France 
the public had no need to disguise its feelings. 
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Even Ms own relatives or nominees became restive. 
His brother Louis abdicated the throne of Holland 
to escape being deposed, Lucien left Italy for America, 
Jerome had to be reprimanded in "Westphalia. 
Eussia openly, many countries secretly, disregarded 
the enormous, almost prohibitive, duties placed 
on English goods. In the Penmsula, though 
the Spaniards, it is true, were continually being 
defeated by the French under Soult, "Wellington, 
by the lines of Torres Yedras, thwarted all 
Massena’s attempts to capture Lisbon, and eventually 
compelled him to retreat into Spain. ]N*apoleon 
ought, no doubt, to have gone himself to the Penin- 
sula; he did not, perhaps he feared defeat, more 
probably another scheme was already occupying his 
mind. This scheme w^as the expedition to Eussia, 
with the idea of making Moscow a stepjDing-stone 
to the East. The alliance of Tilsit, weakened by 
the Austrian marriage and by the Czar's refusal to 
carry out Xapoleon's policy against neutrals, could 
no longer bear the terrible strain put upon it by 
the ‘‘ continental system." War was declared with 
Eussia in March 1812. On June 23 the grand 
army of more than half a million men began to 
cross the ITiemen. The march to Moscow was 
almost unopposed. At times attempts were made 
to come to terms, but the Czar refused to treat as 
long as any of his territory was in possession of the 
enemy. The Eussians made only half-hearted 
attempts to stop the advance ; but they did what 
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was more effective, they destroyed the crops and 
the towns as they retreated. At Borodino, witliin 
seventy miles of Moscow, the first important liattle 
was fought. After a terrible slaughter on botli 
sides the French remained in possession of the 
field, but were not able to pursue and rout the 
Eussians under Kutuzof, who retreated in good 
order and did not stay even to protect 'Moscow. 
This the French occupied without another blow 
being struck in its defence on September 1 5. The 
next day the fires, that were to devastate that 
splendid city, broke out. When they were ex- 
tinguished, after five days, Napoleon tried to restore 
order and save from pillage the provisions and 
wealth that the flames had spared. In vain he 
waited for proposals of peace from the Czar; in 
vain he made overtures himself. Had it not been 
for his rooted belief that his occupation of the 
town must cause Eussia to sue for peace, he might 
have retreated in safety and left Eussian territory 
before the Czar had had time to reorganise his 
army, or the cruel winter to impede his retreat. 

It was not until October 19 that the French 
army started on what from its dramatic incidents 
is looked upon as the irretrievable disaster of 
the Emperor's life. No serious attempts were 
made by the Eussians to stop the retreating foe. 
Had their generals been more determined, not €ven 
the heroic efforts of Delzons, DavoCit, and Ney 
could have saved the remnants of the great army. 
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The road to Kaloriga, which Napoleon had intended 
to take, was hlocked by the Eussians. Instead of 
fighting for it the Emperor turned aside, and at 
Borodino had to tread again the weary devastated 
way along wliich his army had advanced in fullest 
hope but a few short months before. For a moment 
it looked as if the inability to cross the Beresina, a 
tributary of the Dnieper, would involve the destruc- 
tion of the remnants of the army, but just in time 
a ford was found where bridges could be made. 
When the army was half across, the Eussians 
opened fire on the congested mass of men, women, 
and children. For a time they were driven back, 
but before the whole army was over, Napoleon, 
with his usual reckless disregard of life, gave orders 
for the bridges to be destroyed, and when this w^as 
done more than 6000 were left to perish on the 
wrong side of the river. A little faither on 
Napoleon suddenly left his army in the lurch and 
hurried back towards Baris. Murat was left in 
command. He could do little. The retreat soon 
became a rout aggravated by a Eussian attack at 
Vilna. About the middle of December the 
remnants crossed the Niemen. Of the 533,000 
who had crossed it six months before, 100,000 
remained as prisoners in the hands of the Eussians, 
and about 300,000 had perished in battle, of cold, 
or (£ hunger. 

But this expedition meant much more to 
Napoleon than the loss of 300,000 soldiers. It 
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meant the loss of his prestige. He had been’ 
worsted. Failure was not due to Ihissian valour, 
to the Kussian winter, or to any shortooinings on 
the part of his own generals and soldiers. Tieck- 
lessly confident of success, he himself had made no 
preparations for retreat. The llussiaiis had wisely 
given him no opportunity of showing his genius as a 
commander on the field of battle. The Prussians, 
though nominally his allies, had refused to help 
him in his need 

The wreck of the French army under Napoleon's 
stepson, Prince Eugene Beauharnais, gathered at 
Leipzig Meanwhile Napoleon had reached Paris, 
and he began at once to collect a fresh army, 
with which he joined Eugene's force at the end 
of April 1813. In the campaign which followed 
he was never decisively successful. It is true that 
the Prussians, now openly in alliance with Eussia, 
were driven back at Lutzen and Bautzen, and 
Dresden was occupied. Those successes were 
counterbalanced by the final failure of his ^armies 
in Spain. After being victorious at Salamanca 
(1812), Wellington had retreated again to Portugal, 
only to issue forth in 1813 when he defeated 
Joseph at Yittoria. From there the French 
were driven hack to the Eidasoa ; Valencia and 
Barcelona were evacuated. The Peninsula was 
free. In the summer attempts were made^ to 
negotiate, but these were rendered abortive by 
the hesitations of Napoleon and the duplicity of 
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Austria. By the middle of August, when the armi- 
stice expired, Xapoleou had not strengthened Ins 
position, wliilst Austria had joined the allies The 
theatre of war was to he Bohemia and the Elbe. 
There were three distinct forces to be coped with 
— the first the Austrians under Schw^artzenberg 
in Bohemia, the second under Blucher in Silesia, 
the third in the north to cover Beiim under the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, the Frenchman Bernadotte, 
Their tactics were to retreat before ISTapoleon, but 
to accept battle with his lieutenants. At Dresden, 
Xapoleon was completely successful over the 
xlustrians. The victory was, however, annulled hy 
the complete devStruction of the force lie sent in 
pursuit of the fugitives Oudinot, Macdonald, Key 
were all in their turn defeated, and the allies were 
threatening to bar the way to France. To break 
the barrier thus rapidly forming round him 
Kapoleon concentrated his forces at Leipzig, and 
there, on October 13, began the final struggle. The 
PrussiQ-ns, Eussians, and Austrians outnumbered the 
French, but even so Kapoleon might have retreated 
early in the contest. He refused, and it was not 
until the night of the 18 th that the defile began 
through the streets of Leipzig. On the 19 th the 
allies attacked the rear. Long before all the French 
troops had left the town, the bridge over the Elster 
prematurely blown up, and 20,000 were cap- 
tured, or perished, on the banks, or in the waters of 
the river. 
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At Hanau Xapoleoii had to drive back the 
Jjavarians, now turned against him, who were 
barring Ins way to Frankfort. At Main^; he 
crossed the Ehine with what was left of the French 
army. The campaign had ended in complete 
disaster. Europe had been defied and had con- 
quered her defier. 

Even now JSTapoleon might have avoided absolute 
shipwreck. Peace was proposed on the basis of 
allowing France almost all she had gained by the 
First Eevolutionary War, but hTapoleon cared more 
for his personal pride, humbled by the failures in 
Eussia and at Leipzig, than for his adopted country, 
and the terms were never accepted. The end, however, 
was at hand. The patience of France was well-nigh 
exhausted In less than ten years two million men 
had been levied ; nearly all had been sacrificed to the 
insatiable ambition of one man. The enthusiasm 
which had been felt for him when a conqueror 
was now succeeded by the hatred of those who, in 
the hour of his defeat, only regarded him ^as the 
man who had exhausted the life-blood of the nation, 
and inflicted on it a bitter humiliation. 

The allies were proportionately elated. Welling- 
ton crossed the Pyrenees. vSchwartzenberg entered 
France between the Jura and Belfort, Blucher 
crossed the Meuse without resistance, the northern 
army passed through Holland. On all sides Fra*hce 
was invaded, and by armies and generals to whom 
Napoleon had in many cases taught the art of war. 
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Leaving Paris, Xapoleon was for a time 
suceessfiil in preventing Blucher from Joining 
Schwartzenberg. Xegotiations were opened at 
Chatillon-snr- Seine. The allies insisted on con- 
fining France to her boundaries of 1791, and ex- 
cluding her from all future European arrangements. 
Meanwhile Xapoleon’s hopes had been raised by 
successes against Schwartzenberg, and he haughtily 
refused the terms proposed. Once again the tide 
of the invaders advanced, reinforced by Buiow 
and Wintzingerode. Together the I^riissians and 
Austrians marched on Paris. At Areis-sur-Aube 
Xapoleon, meeting overwhelming numbers, had to 
retreat towards Lorraine, where he hoped to create 
a diversion. The allies, liowever, marched on to 
Paris. The Empress and Court liacl fled to 
Blois. Joseph was in command of the city, with 
only 30,000 men to defend it against the 170,000 
allies. A battle was fought outside the walls ; of the 
result there was never any doubt, and Paris capitu- 
lated. On March 3 1 the allies entered. They refused 
to treat any longer with Xapoleon. Under the 
inspiration of Talleyrand, a promional government 
adopted a new Constitution which called the brother 
of Louis XVI. to the throne under the name of 
Louis Xapoleon was helpless, deserted by 

his marshals, by his statesmen, by his people ; he 
could not even obtain the throne for his son — the 
grandson of one of his conquerors. Early in April 
he signed the treaty of abdication at Fontainebleau, 
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at the same table on which, not long before, the 
prisoner Pope (Pins YTL) had leant his trembling 
hand. 

For less than a year that treaty was kept by 
Xapoleoii. Many excuses can be offered for his 
breaking it. The allies had not done their part; 
the income promised had not been paid him , his 
wife and his son had been kept away from him ; a 
plan for removing him still farther away had been 
openly discussed. But these are only excuses. 
The open discontent in France under the new dis- 
pensation was, in the same way, only a secondary 
cause of his return. The real cause was that the 
illness, which was so soon to unnerve him, had not 
begun to make itself felt, that he was only forty- 
five years old, and lastly that he was Napoleon. 
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I 

NAPOLEON A Pile d'elbe 

Napoleon etait roi de Tile d’Ell>e/ 

En perdant Fempire dii luonde, il avait voulu, 
d'abord, ue rien conserver que mallieur. 

— Un petit ecu'' par jour et uii clieval, avait-il 
dit ; Yoila tout ce <|ui m'est uecessaire. ^ 

Aiissi, force par les instances de eeux qui 
I’entouraient, lorsqidil pouvait prendre Tltalie, la 
Toscane, la Uorse, avait-ir jete les yeux sur le petit 
coin de terre oil nous le retrouvons. 

Ce fuP le 3 inai 1814, it six lieures dii soir, que lo 
la fre'gate the Undaintted mouilla" dans la rade de 
Porto-Eerraio* 

Le soir niSme,'' toutes les autorites, le elerge et 
les principaux habitants se rendirent d’eux -monies 
en ^d^putation it bord de la frigate, et furent admis 15 
en presence de Tempereur. 

* Words with an asterisk are explained in the Notes. 

$ B 
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Le lendemain 4 , an matin, nn detaehement de 
troupes porta dans la ville le nouveau drapeau que 
Tempereur avait adopte, et qui etait celui de Tile. 
II fut aussitftt arbore sur le foit de TEtoile, au 
5 milieu des salves cFartillerie ; la fregate anglaise le 
salua a son tour,* ainsi que tons les vaisseaux qui 
etaient dans le port. 

Yers deux lieures, Napoleon descendit a terre 
avec toute sa suite. Au moment oil* il mit le pied 
10 sur le sol de Tile, il fut salue par cent un coups de 
canon tires rartillene des forts, et auxquels la 
fregate anglaise repondit par vingt-qiiatre coups et 
par les cris et les vivats de tout son equipage. 

Avant d’entrer dans la ville, il fut re<^u par les 
15 autorites, le clerge et les notables,* pr&dd& du maire, 
qui lui prfeenta les clefs de Porto-Ferraio sur un 
plat d'argent. Les troupes de la garnison (^taient 
sous les armes et formaient la liaie ; derri&re elles 
4 tait entassee la population tout* entiere, non seule- 
20 ment de la capitale, inais des autres villas et villages, 
qui etait accourue de tons les coins de Tile. Quant 
k Napoleon, il ^tait calme, affable et presque'gai. 

Aprte avoir r 4 pondu au niaire, il se rendit avec 
son cortfege k la cath^drale, on Ton chanta un Fe 
25 Deim : puis, i la sortie de Teglise, il se rendit k 
riidtel de la mairie, provisoirement destine k lui 
servir de* demeure. Le soir, la ville et le port furent 
spontan 4 ment illumines. 

Le general Dalesme* publia, le naeme jour, la 
30 proclamation suivante,* rddigfe par NapoMon : 
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'' Habitants de Tile d’Elbe, les vicissitudes 
liiiiiiaines ont conduit au nnlieu de vous Fempereur 
Xapoleoii : son propre clioix vous le domie pour 
souverain. Avant d’eutrer dans vns murs, votre 
nouveau mouarque m'a adress^^ les paroles sui- s 
vantes, que je in’empimse de vous fa ire eon- 
naitie, parce qiFelles sont le gage de votre bonheu/ 
futur. 

' Giuieral, ni’a dit Fempereur, j’ai sacrifie mes 
droits a Fmter^t de la patrie, et je me suis reserve 10 
la souverainet 4 et la propriete* de File (FElbe. 
Toiites les puissances ont consenti a cet arrangement. 
Ell faisant connaitre aux habitants* cet etat de 
choses, clites-Ieur quo yai clioisi ceite ile pour nion 
s 4 jour, en coiisidcb'atiou de la douceur de leurs 15 
mreiirs et de leur cliinat , assurez-les qu’ils seront 
Fobjet constant de mon intm-et le plus vif. ’ 

'' Elbois, ces paroles n'ont pas besoin de commen- 
taires; elles forineront votre destinee. Hempereur 
vous a bien juges * je vous dois cette justice, et je 20 
vous la rends. 

" Habitants de File d'Elbe, je in eloignerai bientot 
de vous, et cet eloignement me sera x^enible ; mais 
Fidee de votre bonheur adoucit Fainertume de mon 
depart, et, en quelque lieu que* je juiisse $tre, je 25 
conserverai toujours le souvenir des vertiis des 
habitants de File d’Elbe. Balebme.” 


Les quatre cents grenadiers* arriverent le 2 G 
mai: le 28 , le general Dalesnie X)artit avec 
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rancieiine gamison. L'ile etait entierement livree 
k son iiouvean souverain, 

jLsrapoleon ne pouvait rester longtemps inactif. 
Apres avoir consacre les premiers jours aux travaux 
5 indispensables de son installation; il monta a clieval 
le 18 mai et ^usita Tile tout entim^e: il voulait 
s'assurer j)ar lui-inenie de Tetat oil se trouvait 
Fagriculture, et quels etaient les produits plus ou 
moins certains de Tile, comme commerce; peclie, 
10 extraction de marbres et de inetaux. 

De re tour a Portq-FerraiO; apres avoir vu 
jusqu'au dernier village et avoir donne partout aux 
habitants des preuves de sa sollicitude, il s’occupa 
d’organiser sa cour et d’appliquer les revenus 
15 publics aux plus pressants besoins 

11 avair quitte Thdtel de la mairie pour une Jolie 
maison bourgeoise'' ([uhl appelait pompeusement son 
palais de ville. Cette maison etait situee sur un 
rocher, entre le fort Falcone et le fort de TEtoile; 
20 dans un bastion* appele le bastion des Ifoulins. De 
ses fen^tres, on dominait la ville et le port, couches 
a ses pieds, de sorte qii'aucun objet nouveau ne 
pouvait* echapper a Toeil du niaitre. 

Quant a son palais des chanaps, il 4 tait situe h 
25 San-Martino. Avant son arrives, ce n'etait qidune 
chaumiere/ qu'il avait fait reconstruire* et meubler 
avec gout ; au reste, Fempereur iFy couchait jamais, 
c’etait un but* de promenade et voila tout. Situee 
au pied d’une montagne tr^s 41 evee, c6toy4e par un 
30 torrent, environn^e d\me prairie, elle embrassait la 
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ville placee eii amphitheatre devant elle, au pied 
de la ville le port, et a rhorizon, au dela de la 
surface vaporeuse de la mer, les rivages de la 
Toscane. 

iSTapoleon se levait avec le jotir, s enfermait dans 5 
sa bibliotheque et travaillait a ses Memoires* iiiili- 
taires jusqu’a huit heures du matin : alors il sortait 
pour inspecter les travaux, s’arretait pour iiiterroger 
les oiivriers, qui presque tons etaient des soldats de 
sa garde* ; il faisait vers les oiize heures~ un dejeuner 10 
tres frugal; dans les grandes ehaleiirs, lorsqu’il 
avait fait de longues courses ou beaucoup travaille, 
il dormait apres dejeuner une heure 011 deux, et 
ressortait habitue! lement sur les trois heures, soit 
a cheval, soit en^ caleche, accompagne par le grand 15 
iiiarechar Bertrand et le general Drouot, qui, 
dans cette excursion, ne le qiiittaient jamais ; sur 
la route, il ecoutait toutes les recdainations qii’on 
pouvait lui adresser, et ne laissait jamais personne 
sans Tavoir satisfait : a sejit heures, il rentrait, 20 
dinaij; avec sa sceiir,* qui habitait le premier etage 
de son palais de ville, admettait a sa table tantot 
I’lntendant de Tile, M de Balbiani, tantot le cham- 
bellan Yantini, tantot le maire de Portu-Ferraio. 

Le soil*, on montait chez la priiicesse Pauline. 25 

Quoiqu'il siiivit probablement de son regard 
d'aigie les evenements europ&ns, Napoleon i%ait, en 
apparence, entierenient soumis a s^i fortune. Per- 
sonne nieme ne doutait qu’avec le temps il ne 
sdiabituaP a cette vie nouvelle, entoure comme il 30 
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letait par Tamoiir de tous ceiix qui s’approchaient 
de lui, lorsque les souverains allies se cliargk'ent 
enx-memes de reveiller le lion, qni probablenient ne 
dorinait pas. 

5 JSTapoleon habitait"" deja depuis pliisieurs mois 
son petit empire, lorsqull fiit secretement averti 
que Ion venait de debattre son eloignemeiit. La 
France, par 1 organe de M. de Talleyrand * reclamait 
a grande force, an congres de Vienne,'‘ cette mesure, 
10 comme indispensable a sa suretd File faisait re- 
marqiier^ que, s il se lassait de son exil, ITllustre 
proscrit pouvait en quatre jours passer a ISTaples, 
et, de 1^, avec Taide de son beau-frere Murat,"" qui 
y rdgnait encore, descendre a la tete d'nne arinee 
15 dans les provinces de la haute Italie,’^ deja mecon- 
tentes, les soulever, et renouveler ainsi la lutte 
mortelle qui venait a peine de se terminer. 

Pour apmyer cette violation du traite de Fon- 
tainebleau, on arguait de la correspondance du 
20 general Excelnians avec le roi de Naples, corre- 
spondance qui venait d'etre saisie, et qui feisait 
soupQonner une conspiration flagrante dont le 
centre etait a Tile d'Elbe, et dont les ramifications 
s etendaient eii Italic et en France. Oes soup^ons 
25 furent bientdt appuyes dTine autre conspiration 
que Von decouvrit Milan, et dans laquelle se 
trouvaient impliques plusieurs officiers g(^n^raux de 
Tancienne annee italienne. 

Cependant le congres n'osait pas, sur des 
3opreuves si faibles, prendre une d4termination qui 
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se troHTait en contradiction manifeste avec les print- 
eipes de moderation si fastneusement emis par les 
souverains allies: il decida que, pour n^avoir pas 
I’air de violer les traites existants, il serai t fait des 
oiiYertnres* a Napoleon, et qn’on taeherait de le 5 
determiner a quitter volontairement Tile d'Elbe, 
sanf, dans le cas 011 il sV refiiserait, a employer 
alors la violence. On s’oceupa done imnitkliatement 
dll clioix d’line autre residence. Malte' fut designee ; 
inais FAiigleterre y vit des inconvenients : de pri- 10 
sonnier, Napoleon poiivait devenir grand inaitre. 

Elle proposa Sainte-Htdcnie.* 

La premiere idee de Napoleon fut qiie ces bruits 
etaient repandus par ses ennemis eiix-memes, afin 
de le porter a qiielqiie acte de desespoir qiii permit* 15 
de violer vis-a-vis de lui les promesses faites." En 
consequence, il fit partir a Finstant meme 
Yienne un agent discret, adroit et fidide, avec 
mission de decoiivnr <[uelle coiifiance il poiivait 
avoir dans les avis qu’on lui avait donn(^^. Cet 20 
agent* se prociira bientot tons les renseignements 
necessaires, et les fit parvenir u rempereur. En 
outre, il organisa line correspondance active et sure, 
a Taide de laquelle Napoleon devait etre mis au 
courant de tout ce qui se passerait. 25 

Napoleon fit pour la France ce qiill avait fait 
pour Yienne. Il eiivoya des cnnissaires munis 
dfinstructions secretes, pour nouer, sll y avait lieu, 
des intelligences avec ceux de ses amis qui lui 
etaient restes devoues et avec ceux des chefs de 30 
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rarinee qiii, se troiivant les plus maltraites/ devaient 
etre les plus mecontents. 

Ces einissaires lui donnerent Fassurance qii une 
sourde fermentation regixait dans le peuple^ et dans 
5 Farmeef cpie tous les mecontents^ et le nombre ,en 
etait immense, tournaient les yeux de son cote et 
imj)loraient son re tour ; eiifin, qiFune explosion etait 
inevitable, et qubl etait impossible aux Bourbons" 
de lutter longtemps encore centre Fanimadversion 
10 qu’avaient soulevfe Fimperitie et Fimxirevoyance" de 
leur gouvernement 

II n’y avait done plus de doute: d'un c6te, le 
danger , de Fautre, Fesperance : une prison eternelle 
sur un roclier an milieu de FOc&n, ou Fempire du 
15 monde 

Napoleon prit sa resolution avec sa rapiditd 
habituelle, en moms de^ hiiit jours, tout fut decide 
dans son esprit. II ne s’agissait plus que d'aviser 
aux preparatifs'^ d’une pareille entreprise sans 
20 ^veiller les soupgons du comrnissaire anglais [le 
colonel Campbell] charge de' venir de temps a^autre"' 
visiter File d'Elbe, et sous la surveillance indirecte 
duquel on avait place toutes les demarches de Fex- 
empereur. 

25 II fallait aussi tromper les agents secrets qiii 
pouvaient se trouver dans File, detourner Fin- 
stinctive et clairvoyante sagacite des habitants, 
enfin donner eiitierement le change" sur ses 
intentions. 

30 A cet effet, Napoleon fit faire le trace de 
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plusieurs nouvelles routes se 

detablir dans tons les sens, en travers et autoiir de 
Tile. Puis il s’occiipa aetiveineut de faire acliever 
sa petite iiiaison de San-Martino, dont les travatix 
s’etaient ralentis , li commanda en Italic des 5 
statues et des vases,* j acheta des Grangers et des 
plantes rares , enfin il parut j donner tons ses 
soins, comiiie a une demeure qu’il devait liabiter 
longtemps. 

Pendant ce temps, et pour donner plus de 10 
facilites encore a rexecutioii de son pnyet, il faisait 
faire au^ brick V Inconstant, qu’il s’etait reserve en 
toute propriete, et an chebec r£tolle, quil avait 
achete, de frequents voyages a Genes, a Livourne, 
a Xaples, sur les cutes de Baibarie* et ineine cn 15 
France, afin d’habituer a leur vue les croisieres"' 
anglaise et francaise. 

Ce flit alors qii’il s'uccupa serieusement des 
preparatifs de son depart. 11 tit porter la miit et 
avec le plus grand secret, a bord de V Inconstant, 20 
une giande quantite d’armes et de inunitioiis ; il 
fit renouveler les habits de sa garde, son linge et 
sa chaussiire ; il rappela les Polonais, qui se 
trouvaient detaclies a Porto-Longone et dans la 
petite ile de la Pianosa, on ils gardaieiit le fort ; 25 
il accelera rorganisatioii et rinstruction dii batailloii 
de chasseurs, quhl forniait avec des lionimes 
recrutes seulenient en Corse et en lialie. Enfin, 
dans les premiers Jours de fevrier, tout se trouva 
pret pour profiter de la premiere occasion favoralde 30 
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qu’ameneraient les nourelles que Ton attendait de 
France. 

Ces noiivelles amverent enfiii : c’etait un 
colonel de rancienne armee qiii en etait porteur. 
5 II repartit presque aussitot pour JTaples 

Malheureiisement, le colonel Campbell et sa 
fregate* etaient en ce moment dans le port. II 
fallut attendre que^ le temps de sa station habituelle 
secoulat. Enfiii, dans rapres-midi dii 24 fevrier, 
10 il fit demander la permission de presenter ses 
hommages a reinpereur : il venait prendre conge 
de lui et demander ses commissions pour Livourne. 
Napoleon le recondiiisit jusqiCa la porte, et les gens 
de service parent entendre ces deruiers mots qu'il 
IS lui adressa : 

— Adieu, monsieur le colonel : je vous souhaite'' 
un bon voyage Jusqidau revoir. 

A peine le colonel etait-ir sorti que Napoleon 
fit demander le grand marechar : il passa une partie 
20 de la journee et de la nuit enferme avec lui, se 
concha a trois lieures du matin et se leva an point 
du jour. 

All premier coujj d'ceil quhl jeta siir le port, il 
vit la fregate anglaise occupee a appareiller. Des 
25 lors, comme si une puissance magique avait 
enchaine son regard a ce batiment, il iie le quitta 
plus des yeux : il lui vit deployer les unes apr^s 
les autres toutes ses voiles, lever son ancre, se 
mettre en marche, et, par un bon vent de sud-est, 
30 sortir du port et eingle/ vers* Livourne. 
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xilors il uaonta sur la terrasse avec line lunette* 
et eontmna de siiiYre la marelie du Latiment qiii 
seloigiiait: vers midi, la fregate ne sembla. plus 
qii'im point blanc sur la mer: a tine heiire, elle 
avaij} disparu tout a fait. 5 

Aussitot Xapok^n donna ses ordres. l^iie des 
prineipales dispositions fut un embargo* de trois 
jours, mis sim tons les batiments qui se troiivaient 
dans ^ le port : les plus petits liateaux furent 
assujettis , a cette mesure, qui fut exeeutee a lo 
Finstant meine. 

Puis, comme le brict rinvotistatit et le cbebec 
rEtoih iFetaient pas sutiisants pour le transport, 
on traita avec les patrons de trois on qiiatre 
na vires marcliands ([iie Ton* eliuisit parmi les 15 
meilleurs voiliers. Le soir meine, tons les marches 
etaient passes, et les batiments a la disposition dc 
Fempereur. 

Dans la unit du 25 an 26 , cest-a-dire du 
samedi an dimanclie, Kapoleoii coii\oqua les 20 
principi^les autorites et les plus notables liabitants, 
dont il composa une espece de conseil de regence ; 
puis, noinmant le colonel de la garde nationale, 
Ijapi, commandant de File, il confia la defense du 
pays a ses habitants, en leur recommandaiit sa 25 
m^re et sa soeur ; enfin, sails iiidiquer prikusement 
le but de Fexpf^dition qu’il allait tenter, il rassura 
d’avalice ceux auxqixels il s'adressait sur le sneers 
qu'elle devait obtenir, proinit, en cas de guerre, 
d'envoyer des secours pour defendre File, et leur 30 
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enjoignit cle iie jamais la rendre a auciine puissance 
que sur un ordre emane de lui. 

Le matin, il pourvut a quelques details 
concernant sa maison, prit conge de sa fainille et 
S ordonna Fembarquement 

A midi, la generale"* battit. 

A deux heures, le rappel luF succeda. Ce fut 
alors que Napoleon annonca lui-meme a ses vieux 
compagnons d’armes a quelles destinees nouvelles 
10 ils etaient appeles. Au nom de la France,* a 
Fespoir d’un prochain retoiir dans la pairie, un cri 
d’enthousiasme retentit, des larmes coulm^ent' les 
soldats rompirent leurs rangs, se jetant dans les 
bras les uns des autres, courant coinme des insenses, 
15 et se jetant a genoux devant Napoleon conime 
devant un dieu. 

A sept heures, reinbarquement etait termine. 

A hiiit heures, Napoleon passa du port sur un 
caiiotj quelques minutes apres, il etait a bord de 
20 V Inconstant Au moment oii il y mit le pied, uu 
coup de canon se fit entendre : c’ 4 tait le signal du 
depart. 

Aussitot la petite flottille appareilla, et, par un 
vent sud-sud-est assez frais, sortit de la rade, puis 
25 du golfe, se dirigeant vers le nord-ouest et longeant 
a une certaine distance les cotes cFItalie. 

Au moment meme oii elle mettait a la voile,' 
des emissaires partaient pour Naples et Milan, 
tandis qu’un officier superieur se dirigeait vers la 
30 Corse, afin dV tenter un soulevenient qui pro- 
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paierait im refuge a I’empereur, eii cas de 11011- 
succes en France. 

Le 27 , ail point du jour, chacun monta siir le 
pont, pour s'assiirer du chemin qu'on arait fait 
pendant la niut. L’etonneinent fut grand et cruel 5 
lorsqu'on s’apercjut qu'on avait fait tout an plus six 
iieues* : a peine avait-on double le cap Saint- Andre 
que le vent avait inolli, et qu'uii caline desesperant 
lui avait succMe. 

Lorsipie le soleil eut eclaire* riiorizon, on 10 
apergut vers Fouest, sur les cotes de la Corse, la 
croisik^e fram^aise, compost^ de deux fregates- la 
Fleur de Lis et la Neljjomtne. 

Cette Tue repandit Falarme sur tons les 
batiments; elle fut si grande sur le brick I’lnton- is 
slant, qui portait Fempereur, la position semblait 
tellement critique, le danger si imminent, que 
Fon commein^ia d'agiter la question de retourner a 
Porto-Ferraio et d'y attendre im vent favorable. 
Mais Fempereur fit a Finstant meme cesser 20 
Fmdecision, en ordonnant de continuer la route, 
et en promettant que le calme cesserait. En effet, 
comme si le vent eut ete* a ses ordres, il fraicMt 
vers les onze heures, et, a qua,tre heures, on se 
trouva a la hauteur de Livourne. 25 

Mais alors une nouvelle alarme plus serieuse 
que la premiere se repandit par toute la flottiUe: 
on (Kcouvrit tout k coup au nord, sous le vent,'' a 
cinq lieues environ, une fregate : une autre apparut 
en mteie temps sur les cotes de Corse , enfin, dans 
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reloignement, on vit poindre iin autre b&tinient 
de gueire qiii venait vent arnk'e siir la flottille. 

II n'y avait plus a" tergiverser, il fallait sur-le- 
cliamp prendre un parti : la nuit allait venir et 
5 Ton pouvait, a la faveur de Tobscurite, echapper 
aux fregates , mais le baiiment de guerre avantjait 
toujours et Ton ne tarda point a le reconnaitre 
pour un brick frangais. La prenii(^re id 4 e qui se 
presenta alors a Tesprit de tout le moncle fut que 
10 Fentreprise avait ete decouverte on vendue, et 
qu’on allait se trouver eii face de forces superieures. 
L’empeieur seul sou tint que le hasard avait 
rasseinble ces trois bS^timents, etrangers Fun a 
Fautre, dans une position qui semblait hostile. 

15 Malgr^ cette conviction, il ordonua doter les 
sabords et decida qu'en cas d’attaque on irait droit 
a Fabordage, bien certain qu’avec son Equipage de 
vieux soldats il enleverait le brick d'emblfe'' et 
pourrait ensuite continuer sa route tranqiullement, 
20 en se d( 5 robant par une contre-inarche de nuit a 
la poursuite des fr^ates. Cependant, toujours 
dans Fespoir que c'etait le hasard seul qiii avait 
r^uni sur ce point les trois b^timents que Fon 
avait en vue, il ordonna aux soldats et a toutes 
25 les personnes qui pouvaient eveiller les soup^ons 
de descendre sous le pout* ; des signaux transmirent 
aussitdt le meme ordre aux autres navires. Ces 
dispositions prises, on attendit Fevenement. 

A six heures du soirj^" les deux btUinients se 
30 trouverent en presence et a portee de la voix : 
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Men qiie la unit comnieneut a deseenrire avet* 
rapidite, on reconnut le brick fran(^ais le Zi£i]ih\ 
eapitaine Andrieux. An resie, il elait facile de 
voir a sa inanccuTre'' qu il se presentait avec des 
intentions toutes* pacifiques : ainsi se verifiaient 5 
les provisions de reinpereur 

En se reconnaissant, les deux bricks se saliierent 
selon Fusage, et, tout eii continuant leur marclie, 
echangerent quelques paroles. Les deux capitaines 
se demanderent reeiproquement quel elait le lieu 10 
de leur destination. Le eapitaine Aiidrieux iv- 
pondit qu'il allait a Livoui'ne ; la 1 eponse de 
rinconstaut fut qu’il allait a Genes, et qu’il se 
eliargerait volontiers de eoinmissiuns pour le pays. 

Le eapitaine Andrieux reinercia, et demaiida com- 15 
ment se portait Fempereur , a cette question, 
ISTapoleon ne put resister au desir de se nieler a 
une conversation si interessante xjour lui, il prit 
le porte-voix des mains du eapitaine Chotaid et 
repondit : 20 

— A merveille" I 

Puis* ces politesses Ochangees, les deux bricks 
continuerent leur route, se perdant reeiproquement 
dans la unit. 

On continua de marcher sous toutes voiles, 25 
et par un tempKS ties frais, de sorte que, le lende- 
main 28 , on doubla le cap Corse. Ce jour encore, 
on ueconnut un batinient de guerre de 74 , au 
large, et se dirigeant sur Bastia^; mais celui-E 
ne causa aucune inquietude ; des le premier 30 
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moment, on reconnut qu’il n'avait point de 
manvaises intentions. 

Avant de quitter Tile d'Elbe, Napoleon avait 
redigd deux proclamations; mais, lorsqu’il voulut 
5 les faire inettre au net,"" personne, pas menie lui, 
lie les put dechiffrer'' , il les jeta alors a la indr et 
en dicta aussitdt deux aiitres, Tune adressee h 
I’armee, Tautre au peuple fraiiQais , tons ceux qui 
savaient ecrire furent aussitdt transformes en 
10 secretaires, tout devint piipitre, tambours, bancs, 
bonnets, et chacun se mit a Touvrage. Au milieu 
de ce travail, on apercut les cotes d'Antibes"": 
elles furent saluees par des cris d’entliousiasme. 


II 

LES CENT-JOURS 

Le mars, k trois heures, la flottille mouilla au 
15 golfe Juan; k cinq heures, Napoldon mit pied k 
terre, et le bivac fut dtabli dans un bois d’oliviers, 
oil Ton montre encore celui au pied duquel s’assit 
Tempereur. Vingt-cinq grenadiers et un officier 
de la garde furent, a I’instant meme, eiivoyds k 
20 Antibes, pour tdcher de rallier a eux la garnison ; 
mais, eiiti'ainds par leur enthousiasme, ils entr^rent 
dans la ville en criant: *'Vive rempereur!” On 
ignorait le ddbarquement de Napoleon, on les 
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prit pour des insenses ; le commandant fit lever 
le et les vingt-cinq braves se troiu^erent 

juisonniers. 

Un pareil ev&emeiit etait iin echec veritable ; 
aussi quelques officiers propusm^ent-ils” a Xapoleoii 5 
de ’marcher siir Antibes et de Tenlever de vive 
force, afin de preveni/ le mauvais effet que 
poiirrait prodiiire sur Tesprit public la resistance 
de cette place. Xapoleon repoinlit que c’etait 
sur Paris et non sur Antibes quhl faliait marcher, 10 
et, joignant Texemple a la parole, il leva le bivac 
an lever de la lime. 

Lfi petite armee atteignit Cannes an milieu 
de la niiit, traversa Grasse" vers les six heures dii 
matin et fit lialte sur une hauteiii'' qui doinine la 15 
ville. A peine Xapoleon y etait -il etabli qii’il 
fut entoure des populations environnantes, chez 
lesquelles le bruit de son miraculeux deliarque- 
ment s'etait diqa repandu; il les rei^ut comme il 
eut fait* aiix Tuileries, ecoutant les plaintes, 20 
promettant de faire justice. L'empereur croyait 
trouvef a Grasse une route* quhl avait commandee 
en 1813 , niais la route n'etait pas faite: il fallut 
done qifil se d&idat a kisser dans la ville sa 
voiture et les quatre petites pieces dkrtillerie qiihl 25 
avait amenees de File d'Elbe. On prit par des 
sentiers de montagne* encore converts de neige, 
et, k soir, on alia couoher, apres avoir fait vingt 
lieues,* au village de Cerenon ; le 3 mars, on arriva 
a Barreme ; le 4 , a Digne ; le 5 a Gap : dans cette 30 

c 
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ville, on s'arreta le temps necessaire k Fimpression 
des proclamations " que, des le leiidemain, on repandit 
par milkers siir la route. 

Cependant I’empereiir ii’etait pas sans inqiiie- 
5 tude. Jnsqu’alors il n’avait eu affaire qiFaux popu- 
lations, et leur enthousiasme n’etait pas douteiix; 
mais aucun soldat ne s’etait presente, auciin corps 
organist ne s’etait ralke a la petite arm^e, et c’etait 
avaiit tout sur les regiments envoyes k sa rencontre 
10 que ISTapoleon d(isirait que sa pr<^sence oper^t."" Le 
moment tant craint et taut desire arriva enfin, entre 
la Mure et Vizille*: le g(^neral Cambronne,''marcliant 
k Tavant-garde ayec qiiarante grenadiers, rencontra 
un bataillon envoye de Grenoble pour former la 
1 5 route ; le chef du detachement refusa de reconnaitre 
le general Cambronne, et eelui-ci envoya pr4venir 
Tempereur de ce qui arrivait. 

Napoleon suivait la route, dans line mauvaise 
voiture de voyage que Ton s’etait procurde'' a Gap, 
20 lorsquhl apprit cette nouvelle : il fit aussitdt ap- 
proclier son cheval, monta dessus et s’avanqa au 
galop jusqu'i\ cent pas, k pen pres, des soldats qui 
formaient la haie, sans quhin seul cri ni une seule 
acclamation saluassent sa personne. 

25 Le moment de perdre ou de gagner la partie"" 4 tait 
venu. La disposition du terrain ne permettait pas 
de reculer : k gauche de la route, une montagne k pic; 
k droite,"" une petite prairie, de trente pas de krge 
a peine, "" bordee par un precipice ; en face, le bataillon 
30 sous les armes, s’^tendant du prt^cipice k la montagne. 
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ISTapoleon s’arreta sur un petit monticule, a dix 
pas d'un riiisseau qiii traverse la piauie : puis, se 
retoiirnant vers le geiif'ral Bertrand* en liii jetaiit 
la bride de son clieval aux mains* : 

— On m’a trompe, lui dit-il . niais n'importe, 5 
eii *avant I 

A ces mots, il met pied a terre, traverse le riiis- 
seau, marclie droit au bataillon, qui reste toujours 
immobile, et, s'arretant a vingt pas de la ligne, au 
moment oil Faide de cam]p du general ilarcliand 10 
tire son epee et ordonne de faire feu* : 

— Eh quoi 1 mes amis, leur dit-il, ne me recon- 
naissez-vous point ^ Je suis votie empereur. S'll 
est parmi vous im soldat qui veuille* tuer son 
general, il le pent, me voila 15 

Ces paroles etaient a peine prononcees que le 
cri de “ Tive Fempereur ! ” s elanee de toutes les 
bouehes. L’aide de camp urdoiine une seconde fuis 
de faire feu ; mais sa i oix est etonffee au milieu 
des clameurs ; en meme temps, et tandis que" quatre 20 
lanciers polonais se mettent a sa poursuite, les 
soldats* se debandent, s'elaneent en avant, entourent 
ISTapoleon, tombent a ses pieds, lui baisent les mains, 
et tout cela avec des cris, des acclamations, un dtdire 
qui font venir les larmes aux yeux de leur ancien 25 
general. Bientot il se rappelle qu'il n’y a pas un 
instant a perdre, il ordonne de faire demi-toiir h 
droite, prend la tete de la colonne, et, precikle de"* 
Cambronne et de ses quarante grenadiers, suivi du 
bataillon qubn a envoy e pour lui farmer le passage, 30 
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il arrive an liant cle la montagne de Vizille, d’oii il 
voit, line demi-lieiie" plus bas, Taide de camp, ton- 
jours poui’snivi pdv les qiiatre lanciers sur lesquels 
il gagne, gr^ee a son clieval frais, s'enfoncer dans 
5 la ville, puis bientot rei)araitre a Fautre extremite, 
et ne leu/ echapper qu'en prenant un cheniiii" de 
traverse oil leurs chevaiix, eerases de fatigue, iie 
peuvent pas le suivre. 

Cependant cet liomme qui fuit et ces quatre 
10 homines qui le poursuivent, en passant comine 
Teclair a travers les rues de Yizille, out tout dit 
par leur seule presence. Le matin, on a vu passer 
Taide de camp a la tete de son bataillon, et voila 
qubl repasse seul et poursuivi ; ce qu’on a dit est 
IS done vrai, JSTapoleon s’avance done, entoure de 
Fainour du peuple et des soldats. Tout a coup on 
aperqoit le cortege an milieu de la cote de la Mure ; 
homines, femmes, enfants, chacini s’cdance au-devant 
de lui,' la ville tout entiere rentoiire avant qubl 
20 soit arrive k ses portes, tandis qua les paysans 
descendent des montagnes, faisant retentir de rocher 
en rocher le cri de '' Yive Tempereur ^ 

A une lieue de Yizille, on apercoit sur la route 
un officier d'infanterie qui accourt, tout convert de 
25 poussi^ire ; comme le Grec* de Marathon, il est pr(^t 
k tomber de fatigue : il apporte de riches nouvelles. 

Vers deux heures de Tapres-midi, le 7 ® regiment 
d’infanterie, commande par le colonel La Bedoy^re,'' 
est parti de Grenoble pour s'avancer centre Tempe- 
30 reur. Mais, a une demi-lieue de la ville, le colonel, 
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qiii marchait a ciieval eii tete de son regiment, a 
fait tout a coup volte-face et a coiiiinaiiiLi ime Iialte. 
Aussitot iin tambour^ s’est approclie dii colonel, lui 
preseiitaiit sa caisse : le colonel y a plonge la main, 
en |i tire une aigle,"" et, m levant sur ses etriers, afin 5 
que tout le ijQonde put le voir : 

— Soidats I B'est-il eerie, voiei le signe glorieux 
qiii vous giiidait dans nos immortelles journees. 
Celui qui nous condiiisit si sou vent a la victoire 
s'avaiice vers nous pour venger notre humiliation et 10 
nos revers. II est temps de voler sous son drapeau 
qui ne cessa jamais d’etre le notre. Que ceux (pii 
m’aiinent me suivent ' Yive rempereur ! 

Tout le regiment a suhi 

L’officier a voulu etre le premier a apporter 15 
cette nouvelle a rempereur, et il a pris les devants ; 
inais le regiment tout entier est derriere lui. 

Xapoleon pique' son cheval et pousse en avant ; 
toute sa petite annee le suit, criant et courant 
Arrive au liaut d’une colline, il aperc^oit le regiment 20 
de La Bedoyere, qui s’avance au pas accelert\ 
peine a-t-il ete apergii que les cris de " Yive Teni- 
peimir I ’’ retentissent. Ces cris sont entendus j)ar 
les braves de Tile d’Elbe, qui y repondeiit. Alois 
personne iie conserve plus de rang, chacim court, 25 
cliacuii s’elance; ITapoleoii se jette au milieu dii 
renfort qui lui arrive ; La Bedoym’e s’elance a 1 '>as de 
son ^eval, pour embrasser les genoux de Xapoleon , 
celui-ci le revolt dans ses bras, le presse sur sa 
poitrine. 30 
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— Colonel, lui clit Teinpereiir, c’est vous qui 
me replacez sur le trone. 

LabMoyere est fou de joie. Get embrassement 
lui coiitera la Tie,"" mais qubmporte ^ on a vecu iin 
S siecle qiiand on a entendu de telles paroles. 

iSTapoleon arrive a liuit lieures dii soir sous les 
murs de Grenoble. 

La marche de Tempereur a ete si rapide qu’elle 
a dejoue tontes les mesures : on n’a pas eu le temps 
lo de couper les ponts ; mais les portes sont ferniees 
et le commandant" refuse de les ouvrir. 

Napoleon ordonne a La Bedoyere de haraiiguer 
les artilleurs ; alors le colonel monte snr un tertre 
et die cLune voix'' forte : 

x5 — Soldats, nous vous ramenons le heros' qiie 
vous avez siiivi dans tant de batailles ; c’est a vous 
de"" le recevoir et de repeter avec nous I’ancien cri 
de ralliement des vainqueurs de FEurope : '' bive 
Fempereur 1 ” 

20 En effet, ce cri magique est , a Finstant meme 
repete, non seulement sur les remparts, mais^ encore 
dans tons les quartiers de la ville ; chacim alors se 
precipite vers les portes, mais les portes sont fer- 
mees, et le commandant en a les clefs. 

25 Tout a coup les cris “ Place ! place ! ” se font 
entendre ; c’est la population tout'' entiere du fau- 
bourg Tres-Cloitre, qui s’avance avec des poutres 
pour enfoncer les portes. Chacun se range : les bHiers 
commencent leur office ; les portes gemissent, s’ebran- 
30 lent, s’ouvrent: six mille'' hommes debordent a la fois. 
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Ce n'est plus de Fenthousiasme : c'est de la 
fiu’eur, c'est de la rage Ces hommes se precipiteiit 
sur Xapoleon, comme s'lls allaieiit le niettre en 
pieces ; en un instant, il est enleve de son cheTal, 
entraine, emporte avec des cns frenetiques ; jamais, 5 
dans aucune bataille, il n’a couru danger pareil; 
tout le monde tremble pour lui, ear lui seul pent 
comprendre qiie le flot qui Femporte est tout 
d’amour. 

Enfin il s’arrete dans un hotel : son etat-major 10 
le rejoint et Fentoure. La nuit n'est quhine longue 
fete pendant laquelle soldats, bourgeois et paysans,’' 
fraternisent ensemble. Cette nuit, Napoleon Fem- 
ploie k faire reimprimer ses proclamations. Le 8, 
au matin, elles sont affichees et repandues de tons 15 
cotes ; des emissaires sortent de la ville et les por- 
tent sur tous les points, annon^ant la prise de 
possession de la capitals du Dauphine, et la pro- 
chame intervention de FAutriche et du roi de 
Naples.* 20 

Le lendeniain, toutes les autorites civiles et 
militaires viennent offrir leurs felicitations a Fem- 
pereur. L’audience finie, il passe en revue la gar- 
nison, forte de six mille hommes, et s'achemine 
auBsitbt sur Lyon.* La foiile et Fenthousiasme vont 25 
ton jours augmentant* ; on dirait que la France tout 
entiere Faccompagne. 

^iir la route de Bourgoin a Lyon, Napoleon 
apprend que le due d’Orleans,* le comte d'Artois* et 
le marechal Macdonald* veulent defendre la ville, et 30 
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qu’on va couper le pont Morancr efc le pont de la 
Guillotiere.'" II nt de ces dispositions, auxqnelles 
il ne croit pas, car il connait le patriotisme des 
Lyonnais, et ordonne an 4 ® liussards de pousser une 
5 reconnaissance jusqu’a la Guillotiere. Le regiment 
est accueilli aux cris de Vive reinpereur ! '' Ces 
cris arrivent jusqu’a E'apoleon, qui le suit a la 
distance d'un qnart de liene li pen pres ; il met 
son cheval an galop, et arrive seul et confiant an 
10 moment oil on Tattend* le moins, an milieu de eette 
population, clont il change par sa presence Texalta- 
tion en folia 

Dans le meme instant, les soldats des deux 
partis se jettent snr les barricades qui les separent, 
IS et travailleut avec une egale ardeur a les demolir; 
an bout d’un quart dlieure,'' ils sent dans les bras 
les uns des autres. Le due d’Orlc%ns et le general 
Macdonald sont forces de se retirer; le comte 
d'Artois s’enfuit, ayant pour toute escorte nn senl 
20 volontaire royal qui ne Ta point abandonne. 

A cin(], lieures du soir, la garnison tout entiere 
s'elance an-devant de Temperenr. 

Une heure apr^s, Tarm^e prend possession de la 
ville. 

25 A huit heures, Hapoldon fait son entree dans la 
seconds capitale dn royaume. 

Pendant quatre jours qiibl y resta, il ent con- 
stamment vingt mille ^mes sous ses fenStres, 

Le 13 , Tempereur partit de Lyon et concha k 
30 MIcon. L'enthousiasme allait toujours croissant. 
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Ce 11 etaient plus seulemeufc quelques indiTidiis 
isoles, c’etaieiit les magistrals qiii veuaieiit le rece- 
voir aiix portes des villes. Le 1 7 , ce fut uii prefet* 
qui le rei^ut a Auxerre 

^Dans la soiree, on aimon^a le mareehal Xey" : il 5 
venait, honteux de sa froideui* en 1814 , et cle ses 
serments a Louis XYIII, demauder une place dans 
les rangs des grenadiers. Xapoleon lui ouvrit les 
bras, Tappela le Iniee des hemes! et lout fiit oublie. 

Encore uu embrassement uiortel. ' 10 

Le 20 mars, a deux lieores de ^aprl^s-IIlidi, 
Xapoleon anira a Fontainebleau. Ce chateau 
gardait de terribles souTenirC : dans une de ses 
chambres, il avail pense perdre la vie : dans Taiitre, 
il avait perdu i’enipire. Il fit qu’une halte 15 
dhin instant, et eoiitiuua vsa marehe triomphale sur 
Paris. 

Il j arnva le soir, conmie a Grenoble, eoinnie a 
Lyon, a la fin dhme de ses longues jouniees, et a la 
tete des troupes qui gardaient les faubourgs. Il 20 
aurait j)u, s'il eiit voulu, y rentier avec deux millions 
d’hommes. 

A bait lieures et demie du soir, li entra dans 
la cour des Tuileries.'' La, on se precipite sur lui, 
ainsi qu'on a fait a Grenoble ; mille bras s’etendent, 25 
le saisissent, remportent, avec des cris et un delire 
dont on n’a point I’idee ; la foule est telle qu’il n’y 
a p2s moyen de la maitriser : e’est un torrent auquel 
il faut laisser son cours, Xapoleon ne pent dire 
que ces paroles : so 
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— Me? amis, vous m’etoiiffez ! 

Dans les appartements, Napoleon trouve une 
autre fonle, foule doree et respectueuse, foiile de 
courtisans, de generaiix, de marechaux. Ceux-la 
5 n'etouffent point Napoleon ; ils se coiirbent devant 
liii. 

— Messieurs, leur dit I’empereur, ce sont les 
gens'" desmteresses qui m’ont ramene dans ma capi- 
tale ; ce sont les sous-lieutenants et les soldats qui 
10 ont tout fait ; c'est an peuple, c’est a Tarmee que 
je dois tout 

Le 26 mars, tous les grands corps"" de TEmpire 
furent invites a, exprinier a Napoleon les voeux de 
la France. Le 27 , on eiit dit que les Bourbons 
15 n'avaient jamais existe, et toute la nation crut avoir 
fait un reve • En effet, la revolution avait ete 
terminee en iin jou/ et n’avait pas coute une goutte 
de sang* nul n'avait, cette fois, a reprocher a 
Napoleon la inort d’un pere, d’un frk’e ni d'un 
20 ami. 

Napoleon examine sa position et la jnge. 

Deux voies sont ouvertes devant lui : 

Tout tenter pour la paix, en se pr 4 parant ^ la 
guerre, on commencer la guerre par un de ces 
25 mouvements imprevus, par un de ces coups de 
foudre soudains, qui ont fait de lui le Jupiter 
Tonnant de TEurope. 

Chacun de ces deux partis* a ses ineonveniexits. 

Tout tenter pour la paix, c’est donner* le temps 
30 aux allies de se reconnaitre : ils compteront leurs 
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soldats et les iiotres, et ils auront autant daniiees 
qiie nous de divisions ; nous nous retrouverons im 
centre cinq. Qu’importe! nous avons quelquefois 
vaincu ainsi 

^Commencer la guerre, e’est donner raison a ceux 5 
qui disent que Xapoleon ne vent pas la paix. Puis 
Fempereur n’a sous la mam que quarante niille 
homines. C’est assez, il est vrai, pour reconquerir 
la Belgique et entrer a Bruxelles ; mais, uiie fois 
arrive a Bruxelles, on se trouvera enferme dans un 10 
cercle de places fortes quhl faudra enlever les lines 
apres les autres. D'ailleurs, la Vendee* remiie, le 
due d’Angouleine" marclie sur Lyon et les Marseil- 
lais* sur Greiiohle. 

ISTapoleon se decide done j)our le premier de ces 15 
deux partis. La paix, quhl refusait a Chatillon* en 
1814 , apres renvahissement de la Braiice, pent etre 
acceptee en 1815 , apres le retour de Tile d’Elhe. 

On pent s’arreter quand on monte, jamais qiiand 
on descend. 20 

Pour montrer son bon vouloir a la nation, il ecrit 
done une circulaire* aux rois de FEurope. 

Cette ouverture aurait peut-etre pu avoir quel- 
que result at, si le congres* eut ete dissous et qu'oii 
eiit pu" traiter avec les souverains allies, un a un ; 25 
mais, places eoinine ils Fetaient en face les uns des 
autres, leur amour-propre s’exalta, et Xapoieon ne 
reqtit aucime rexaonse a sa lettre. 

L'empereur ne fut point etonne de ce silence : il 
Favait previi, et ne perdait pas de temps pour se 30 
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inettre en niesiire de faire la guerre. Tout etait 
desorgauise en France : a peine restait-il un noyau 
d’armee. Quant au materiel militaire, poudre, 
fusils, canons, tout semblait avoir disparu. 

5 Pendant trois mois, E'apoleon travailla s§ize 
lieures par jour. A sa voix, la France se couvrit 
de manufactures, d’ateliers, de fonderies, et les seuls 
armuriers de la capitale* fournirent jiisqu’a trois 
inille fusils en vingt-quatre heures, tandis que les 
10 tailleurs confectionnaient, dans le inline intervalle, 
jusqu’a quinze et nieme dix-hiiit cents habits. En 
nieme temps, les cadres'' des regiments de hgne 
sont portes de deux batailions a cinq ; ceux de la 
cavalerie sont renforcds de deux escadrons; deux 
15 cents batailions de gardes nationales sont organises ; 
vingt regiments de marine et quarante regiments 
de jeiines gardes sont mis en etat de service ; les 
anciens soldats licencies sont rappeles sous les 
drapeaux; les soldats et oflSciers en retraite sont 
20 engages a rentrer en ligne. Six arm&s se forment, 
sous^les iioins d’armees du ISTord, de la Moselle, du 
Ellin, du Jura, des Alpes, des Pyrenees, tandis 
quhine septieme, sous le nom d’armte de reserve, se 
reunit sous les murs de Paris et de Lyon, que Ton 
25 va fortifier. 

Le general du genie'' Haxo est charge de cette 
grande oeuvre ; il fortifiera Paris. Le general Lery 
fortifiera Lyon. 

II n'y a pas un instant a perdre : les allies, qui 
30 se disputent la Saxe et Cracovie,* sont restes Parnie 
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au bras et la meelie allumee. Qnatre ordres sont 
doniies, et I’Europe niarche de nouveau coiitre la 
France. Wellington et Bluclier ra.=;seiJibleiit deux 
cent vjiigt inille liomines, Anglais, Prussiens, Ila- 
novrieiis. Beiges et Brims wickois, entre Liege et 5 
Coiirtray; les Bavarois, les Badois, les Wiirtember- 
geois, se pressent dans le Palatinat et dans la Foret 
j^oire ; les ilutnchiens s’avaneent a inaiclies forcees 
pour les rejoinclre; les Ptusses traversent la Fran- 
conie et la Saxe, et, en moiiis de deux inois, seront 10 
arrives de la Pologne aux bords dii Eliin. Xeiif 
cent inille lionmies sont prets; trois cent nnlle 
autres voiit Tetre. La coalition a le secret de 
Cadmus " ; a sa voix, les soldats srndent de terre. 

Cependant, a niesure que Xapoleon voit grossir 15 
les annees enneinies, il sent de plus en plus le 
besoin de s'appuver sur ce peuple qui liii a inanqud 
en 1814. Un instant il hdsite sll ne laissera pas 
de cote la couronne imj>eriale xiour ressaisir Tepee 
dll premier consul . mais, ne au milieu des revolu- 20 
tions, Napoleon a peur d’elles ; il craint Teiiiporte- 
ment ^oxnilaire, parce qu’il sait que rien ne le pent 
dompter.* La nation s'est plainte de nianquer de 
iiberte, il lui donnera Tacte additiouneT , 1790 a 
eii sa federation," 1815 aura son champ de n}ar :25 
peut-etre la France s’j trompera-t-elle. Napoleon 
passe en revue les feder4s, et, le juin, sur Tautef 
du fthamp de Mars,"* il fait serinent de fidelity it la 
nouvelle constitution. Le meme jour, il oiwre les 
Ohainbres. 30 
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Puis, clebarrasse cle toute cette comedie politique 
qu'il joue a regret, il leprend son veritable role et 
redevient general II a cent quatre-vingt inille 
lionimes disponibles pour ouvrir la canipagne. De 
5 ces cent quatre-vingt mille liommes, Tempereiir doit 
distraire tin quart pour garnir Bordeaux, Toulouse, 
Chambeiy, Befort, Strasbourg, et coniprinier la 
Vendee, ce vieux cancer politique inal extirpe par 
Hoche" et par Kleber' : il reste done avec cent vingt- 
10 cinq inille liomines, qii’il concentre de Philippeville 
a Maubeuge. Il a deux cent inille homines devant 
liii, e’est vrai , inais, s’ll attend seulemeiit six se- 
maines encore, il aura a la fois PEiirope tout* entiere 
sur les bras. Le 12 juin, il part de Paris; le 14 , 
15 il porte son quartier general a Beaumont, ou il 
cainpe an milieu de soixante inille homines, jetant 
sa droite seme mille liommes sur Philippeville, et 
a sa gauche quaraiite mille liommes vers Solre-sur- 
Sambre. Dans cette position, IsTapoleoii a devant 
20 lui la Sambre, a sa droite la Meuse, a sa gauche et 
derriere lui les hois cFAvesne, de Chimay et de 
Gediiie. 

De son cote, rennemi, place entre la Sambre et 
FEscaut, s'echelonue sur uii espace* de vingt lieiies 
25 k pen pies. 

L’armee prusso-saxonne, commands eii chef par 
Blucher, forme Favant- garde. Elle compte cent 
vingt mille liommes et trois cents* bouches Jpfeu. 
Elle se divise en qnatre grands corps ; le premier, 
30 commando par le g^nthul Ziethen, qui a son quartier 
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general a Charleroi et Flemus, et qni forme le 
point de concentration ; le second, corninande par 
le general Pirsch, cantonne anx environs de Xamur ; 
le troisieme, corninande par le general Tliielniann, 
et qni horde la Meuse aux environs de Diiiant : le s 
qualirieme, commande par le gchieral Billow, et qiii, 
place en ^arriere des trois premiers, a etabli son 
quartier g^n&al a Liege. Disposee ainsi, Faniiee 
prusso-saxoniie a la forme d'un fer a cheval dont 
les deux extremites s’avaiieent d’un cote jusqu’a 10 
Charleroi et de Fautre jusqu’a Dinant, et soiit 
idoignees, Fune de trois lieues, Fautre d’une lieue et 
demie'' seulement de nos avant-postes. 

L’armee anglo-hollandaise est commandee en 
chef par ‘Wellington ; elle compte cent quatre mille 15 
deux cents hommes, et forme dix divisions : ces 
divisions soiit separees en deux grands coiqis d’in- 
fanterie et uii corps de cavalerie. Le premier corps 
d'infanterie est commande par le prince d’Orange, 
dont le quartier genih'al est ii Braiiie-le-Comte ; 20 
le second corps est commande par le lieutenant 
genmva? Hill, dont le quartier general est a 
Bruxelles ; enfin la cavalerie, qui statioime autour 
de Graininoiit, est commandee par lord Uxbridge" ; 
quant au grand pare d’artillerie, il est cantonne a 25 
Gand. 

La seconde arm^e pr&ente la menie disposition 
de l%nes que la premiere ; seulement, le fer h cheval 
est retourne, et, au lieu C|ue ce soient les extremites, 
e'est le centre qui se trouve le plus rapproch^ de 30 
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notre front cle bataille, dont il est entikwent 
separe par Tarmee ]3russo-saxoiine. 

JTapoleon est arrive dans la soiree dii 14 a deux 
lieues des ennemis, sans qu’ils aieiit'' encore la inoin- 
5 dre coiiiiaissance de sa marclie ; il passe line partie 
de la unit coiirbe sur une grande carte des environs, 
et entoure d’esj)ions r[ui lui apportent des renseigne- 
ments certains' sur les differentes positions de Ten- 
nemi; lorsqidil les a entih^ement reconnues, il 
localcule avec sa raj)idite ordinaire qu’ils ont telle- 
luent etendu leurs lignes qu’il leur faut trois jours 
pour se reunir ; en les attaquant a riniproviste, il 
pent diviser les deux armees et les battre separe- 
luent. D’avance il a concentre en un seul corps 
IS vingt inille chevaux : c’est le sabre de cette cavalerie 
qui coupera par le milieu le serpent dont il ecrasera 
ensuite les trnnqons separes. 

Le plan de la bataille est trace : Napoleon ex- 
pMie ses differents ordres, et continue d’examiner le 
20 terrain et d’interroger les espions. Tout le confirme 
dans ridee qu’il connait parfaiteinent la position de 
renneini, et que rennenii, au contraire, ignore com- 
pletement la sienne, quand tout a coup un aide de 
camp du general Gerard arrive au galop : il apporte 
25 la nouvelle que le lieutenant general Bourmont,'' les 
colonels Clouet et Willoutrey, du quatrieme corps, 
sont passes a Fennemi. Napoleon recoiite avec la 
tranquillite d’un hoinme habitue aux trahisons; 
puis, se retournant vers Ney, qui est debout pr^is 
30 de lui : 
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— Eh Men, \ous entendez, mareclial j e’est Yi^tre 
protege, dont- je ne Yoiilais pas,' dont Tons iii'avez 
repoiidn, et que je n'ai place qu’a votre consideia- 
tion'' : le Yoila passe a renneini. 

— Sire, lui repondit le marechal, pardonnez-moi ; 5 
iifais je le croyais si devoue que j'en eusse repondu 
comme de nioi-meme. 

— Sfonsieur le marechal, reprend Xapoleoii en 
se levant et en lui appuyant la main sur le bras, 
eeux qiii sont bleus restent bleus^* et ceiix qni sont 10 
blancs restent blancs. 

Pins il se rassied et fait a Fiiistant menie a son 
plan d’attaqiie les cliangements que eette defection 
necessite. 

A la pointe dii jour,' ses colomies se mettront en 15 
mouvement. L'avant-garde de la gauche, foniife de 
la division dhnfantene du general Jerome Bona- 
parte,' repoiissera Favant-garde du corps prussien du 
g< 5 neral Ziethen et s’emparera du pont de Mar- 
ehiennes ; la droite, commandee par le general 20 
Gerard, surprendra de bonne heure" le pont de 
Ch§-telet, tandis que la cavalerie legM’e <lu general 
Pajol, formant Favant-garde du centre, s'avancera, 
soutenue par le troisiferne corps dhnfanterie, et s'em- 
parera du pont de Charleroi. A dix heures, Farmfe 25 
frangaise aura passe la Sambre et sera sur le terri- 
toire ennemi. 

#Tout s'execute'' comme Napoleon Fa ordonne. 

J erbme culbute Ziethen et lui fait cinq cents 
prisonniers ; Gerard s'empare du pont de Chfitelet 30 

D 
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et repousse I’ennemi plus d’lme lieue" an clela cle"" la 
riviere ; il u’y a que Vandamine qui est eii retard,^ 
et qui; k six lieures du matiU; n’a pas encore qiiitte 
son camp. 

5 — II nous rejoindrU; dit Napoleon ; chargez, 

Pajol, avec votre cavalerie legere ; je vous suis* av^ic 
naa garde. 

Pajol part et culbute tout ce qui se pr&ente: 
un carr4 d’infanterie vent teniv, le g 4 n 4 ral Des- 
10 inichels se pr&ipite sur lui a la t^te des 4 ^' et 9 ® 
regiments de chasseurs, Tenfonce, le taille en nior- 
ceaux et lui fait quelques centaines de x^i’isonniers. 
Pajol arrive, en sabrant, devant Charleroi, j entre 
au galop , Napoleon le suit. A trois lieures, Van- 
15 damme arrive: un chiffre" mal fait est cause de son 
retard ; il a pris un quatre pour un six II est le 
premier puni de son eneur, puisquhl n’a point 
combattu. Le soir m^me, toute I’amiee fran^aise a 
passe la Sambre ; I’armde de Bliicher est en retraite 
20 sur Fleurus, laissant entre elle et rann 4 e anglo- 
hollandaise un vide de quatre lieues. 

Napol 4 on voit la faute et s’empresse d’en? pro- 
fiter : il donne a Ney Fordre verbal de partir, avec 
quarante-deux mille hommes, par la chauss 4 e de 
25 Bruxelles k Charleroi, et de ne s’arr^ter qu’au 
hameau des Quatre-Bras,* point important, situd a 
I’intersection des routes de"" Bruxelles, de Nivelles, 
de Charleroi et de Namur, hk, il contiendrarles 
Anglais, tandis que Napoldon battra les Prus- 
30 siens avec les soixante et douze mille hommes 
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qui lui restent. Le marechal part a Tiiistant; 
inline- 

Napoleon, qiii eroit ses ordres executes, se reiiiet 
en marehe le 1 6 jiiin an niatin, et deconvre Tarmee 
prussienne rangee en bataille entre Saint-Amand et 5 
Sombref, et faisant face a la Sambre : elle est com- 
post e des^trois corps qui etaient cantonnfe a Char- 
leroi, a Namur et a Dinant. Sa position est detes- 
table, car elle prete son flanc droit a Ney, qui, s’il a 
sxiivi les instructions revues, doit etre a cette heiire 10 
aiix Qiiatre-Bras, c’est-a-dire a deux lieues snx ses 
derrim'es.* Napol&n fait ses dispositions en conse- 
quence : il range son armee sur une meme ligiie que 
celle de Blueher, pour Tattaquer de front, et envoie 
un officier de confiance a Ney pour lui ordonuer de 15 
laisser un detachement en observation aux Quatre- 
Bras, et de se rabattre en toute hate sur Bry pour 
tomber sur les derricres des Prussieiis. Un autre 
officier part en meme temps pour arreter le corps 
du comte d'Erlon, qui forme Tarriere-garde et qui, 20 
par consequent, ne doit etre encore qu’a Yillers- 
Perruffi : il liu* fera faire un ^-droite* et le ramenera 
sur Bry. Cette nouvelle instruction avance les 
affaires d’une heure et double les chances, puisque, 
si Tun manque, Fautre ne manquera pas, et que, 25 
si tous deux arrivent a la distance ou ils doivent 
se suivre, Farmee prussienne tout entifere est 
perdue. Les premiers coups de canon que 
Napoleon entendra du cote de" Bry ou de 
Vagnelee seront le signal de Fattaque de front. 30 
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Ces dispositions prises, Kapoleon fait lialte et 
attend. 

Le temps s'ecoule et K^apoleon n’entend rien. 
Deux hemes, trois heures, cpiatre hemes de Tapres- 
5 midi arrivent : m^me silence. Cepeiidant la journfe 
est trop precieuse pour qu’on la laisse se perdre 
ainsi ; celle dii lendemain pent amener une jionction* ; 
alors ce sera un nouveau plan k faire^ et une chance 
perdue k regagner ; Napoleon donne Tordre de Tat- 
10 taque : d'ailleurs, la bataille occupera les Prussians, 
et ils feront moins attention a Ney, qui arrivera 
sans doute au canon.* 

Napoleon entame le combat par une vaste attaque 
sur la gauche ; il espm’e ainsi attirer de ce cote la 
15 majeure partie des forces de renneini et T^loigiier 
de sa ligne de retraite pour le moment ou Ney 
arrivera. Puis il dispose tout pour enfoncer son 
centre, et le couper ainsi en deux, en renfermant 
la plus forte partie de Tarmee dans le triangle de 
20 fer qull a dispose d^s la veille.* Le combat s*en- 
gage et dure deux heures sans que Ton regoive 
aucune nouvelle de Ney ni de d'Erlon ; cependant 
ils out du ^tre prdvenus a dix heures du matin, et 
Tun n*avait que deux lieues, Tautre deux lieues et 
25 demie a faire. Napol 4 on sera oblige de vaincre 
seul. Il donne Tordre d’engager ses reserves pour 
opdrer sur le centre le mouvement qui doit decider 
du succ^s de la journ^e. En ce moment, on^lui 
annonce ‘qu’une forte colonne ennemie se montre 
30 dans la plaine d’Heppignies, menaqant son aile* 
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gaiieiie. Coinment cette eoloiiue est-eile passee 
entre Xey et cVErlon ? eoiniaent Bhicher a-t-il 
ex&ute la manoeiiYre que liu, jSTapoleon. avait 
rSvee ? C’est ce qiill ne pent compreiidre. X'lni- 
porte, il arrete ses reserves pour les opposer h cette 5 
nonvelle attaque, et le moiivenient sur le centre est 
siispendi|. 

TJn quart d'heure ai)res, il apprend que cette 
colonne est le corps de d’Erloii," qui a enfile la route 
de Saint- Amand an lieu de celle de Biy. Il reprend 10 
alors sa nianceuvi^e interrompue, marche sur Ligiir, 
Feinporte au pas de charge, et met rennemi en 
retraite. Mais la unit arrive, et toiite rarniee de 
Bllicher defile par Bry, qui devrait etre occiipe par 
Xey et vingt inille hommes. Xeanmoins la journee 15 
est gagnee: quarante pieces de canon tombent eii 
notre pouvoir; vingt mille hommes sont hors de 
combat; et Farmee prussienne est tellement de- 
moralisee* que, des soixante et dix mille hommes 
dont elle se compose, h peine si a minuit les gene- 20 
raux out pu rallier treiite mille. Blucher lui-meme 
a ete^renverse de cheval, et ne s’est ecliappe qu'a 
la faveiir de Fobsciirite. 

Pendant la niiit, Xapoleon reeoit des nouvelles 
de Xey ; les fautes de 1814 * recommencent en 1815 : 25 
Xey, au lieu de marcher dcvS le point du jour, 
comma il en* a mqii Fordre, sur les Quatre-Bras, qui 
ne isont occupes que par dix mille Hollaiidais, n’est 
parti de Gosselies qu’a midi, de sorte que, comnie 
les Quatre-Bras etaient designcs par Wellington 30 
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pour le reudez-vous successif des differents corps 
d’arinee, ces corps y etaient arrives de midi a 
trois henres, et qu’ainsi ITey avait trouve treute 
mille hommes au lieu de dix mille. Le marechal, 
5 qui se croyait suivi des* vingt mille hommes de 
d’Erlon, n’avait point hesite a attaquer. Son 
etonnement avait done etd grand lorsqu’iL avait vu 
que le corps sur lequel il comptait ne venait point 
i son secours, et que, repousse par des forces superi- 
10 eures, il ne retrouvait pas sa reserve en etendant 
la main du cote ou elle' devait etre. Il avait, en 
consequence, fait courir apres elle, et lui avait 
donnd Tordre positif de revenir. Mais, dans ce 
moment, il avait requ lui-meme I’avis de Napoleon. 
IS II etait trop tard : le combat etait engage il faUait 
le soutenir. Ndanmoins, il avait de nouveau fait 
courir au-devant du comte d’Erlon poim I’autoriser 
a continuer sa route sur Bry, et s’etait retourne sur 
I’ennemi avee une nouvelle rage. Dans cet instant, 
20 un nouveau renfort de douze mille Anglais dtait* 
arrive, conduit par Wellington, et Ney avait ete 
ohligd de battre en retraite sur Frasne, tandis que 
le corps d’armee du comte d’Erlon, usant sa joumde 
en marches et en eontre-marcbes, s’etait constam- 
2$ ment promend entre deux canonnades sur un rayon 
de trois lieues, sans aucune utilite ni pour Ney ni 
pour Napoldon. 

Cependant, si la victoire dtait moiiis ddciSive 
qu’eUe n’aurait pu I’dtre,* ee n’en* etait pas moins 
30 une victoire. L’armde prussienne, en pleine retraite. 
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avait, en se retiraiil par sa gauche, demasque'' Far- 
inee anglaise, qui se trouvait alors la plus avancee. 
Xapoleon, pour Fempkdier de se rallier, detache 
apres elle Grouchy" avec trente-ciuq mille liommes, 

1^1 ordonnaut de la presser jusqiFa ce qu'elle fasse 5 
tete. Mais Grouchy ra faire, a sou tour * la m§me 
faute cj^ie Xey, seulement les consequences en 
seront terribles. 

Si habitue que" fut le general en chef anglais a 
la rapidite des coups de Xapoleon, il avait cru arriver 10 
a temps aux Quatre-Bras pour faire sa jonetion avec 
Blucher. En effet, le 15 , a sept heures du soir, 
lord Wellington re^joit a Bruxelles un courrier du 
feld-niarechal, qui lui annonce que toute Farm 4 e 
fraiK^aise est en mouvement et que les hostilit^s sont 15 
commencees" : quatre heures apres, an moment ou il 
va monter a cheval, il apprend que les Frangais 
sont maitres de Charleroi, et que leur armee, forte 
de cent cinquante mille hommes, marche sur Bru- 
xelles. Il se met aussitot en route, ordonnant a 20 
toutes ses troupes de se concentrer sur les Quatre- 
Bras, ou il arrive k six heures pour apprendre que 
Farmfe prussienne est battue. Si le marechal Ney 
avait suivi les instructions reques, il apprenait 
qu'elle etait d^truite. 25 

Vers les deux heures du matin, ISTapoldon envoie 
un aide de camp au marechal Key : Fempereur 
ofSoiiiie ail marechal de recommencer son attaque 
sur les Quatre-Bras. 

Au point du jour, Farmee franqaise se remet en 30 
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marclie sur deux eolonnes, I’mie de soixantedmit 
mille hommeS; commandee par Napoleon, et qui 
suit les Anglais ; Tautre, de trente-quatre mille 
lioinmes, commandee pai* Clrouclij, et rpii poursuit 
5 les Prussiens. 

r 

Nej est encore en retard, et c’est Napoleon qui 
arrive le premier en vue de la ferme des ^Quatre- 
Bras, on il aperqoit im corps de cavalerie anglaise : 
il lance pour la^ reconnaitre un corps de cent 
10 hussards, qui revient vivement repousse par le 
regiment eniiemi Alors Tarmfe franqaise fait 
halte et prend sa position de bataille : les 
cuirassiers du general Milhaud s’ 4 tendent sur la 
droite, la cavalerie legk’e s'echelonne a la gauche, 
15 Tinfanterie se place au centre"' et en derixieme ligne, 
Tartillerie profite des mouveinents de terrain et se 
met en position. 

Ney n’a point encore paru , Napoleon, qui craint 
de le perdre, comme la veille, ne vent rien com- 
20 mencer sans lui. Cinq cents hussards sont lancfe 
vers Brasne, oil il doit etre, pour se mettre en 
communication avec lui. Deux officiers"" se 
d 4 tachent et vont le presser de deboucher sur les 
Quatre-Bras. Eien ne pent se faire que par 
25 instinct ou par appreciation, la pluie qui toinbe par 
torrents bornant la vue k nn horizon tr^s etroit. 
Apr^-s une heure de canonuade, pendant laquelle il 
a les yeux sans cesse tourn 4 s du c8t4 de Frasne, 
Napoleon, voyant que le mareclial tarde toujours, 
30 envoie ordres sur ordres. Alors on vient lui dire 
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qiie le eomte d’Eiion paniit enUn avee son corps 
iramiee : comiiie il n’a encore donne" ni aux Quatre- 
Bras m a Ligny, Xapoleon le charge de la ponrsiiite 
cle reiinemi. II prend aussitut la tete de la 
eolopne et marche an pas de charge snr les Quatre- 5 
Bras. Derrik*e lui, le deuxieme corps parait: 
Xapoleon ^net son cheval an galop, traverse, avee 
line trentaine"" d’hommes seulement, I’espace qiii 
s’etend entre les deux ehanssees, arrive an marechal 
Xey, auqnel il reproche non seulement sa lenteur 10 
de la veille, mais encore celle de ce jour ; puis, sans 
ccouter les excuses du inai’&hal, il se porte a la 
tete de Tarmee, on il trouve les soldats qui 
marchent dans les terres ayant de la bone jusqu’aux 
genoux, et ceux qiii siiivent la chaussee de Teau 15 
jusqu’a mi-jambes : il juge que rinoonvenient est le 
meme pour larmee anglo-hollandaise, et qu’elle 
eprouve de plus tons les embarras d'une retraite. 

Il ordonne alors a lartillerie volante* de prendre les 
devants par la chaussee, on elle pent rouler en toute 20 
facilite, et de ne pas cesser un instant de faire feu, 
ne £iit-ce que pour indiquer sa position et celle de 
I’ennemi ; et les deux armees continuent de 
marcher dans ce marais, au milieu de la brume, se 
trainant dans la vase/ pareilles a deux irameiises 25 
dragons antediluviens. 

A^ers les six heures du soir, la cuiionnade se lixe 
et augmente. En effet, rennemi a dt?masque une 
batterie de quinze pieces. Xapoleon devine que 
son arriere-garde s’est renforcee, et que, comme 30 
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Wellington doit etre arrive pres de la for^t de 
Soigiies, il va prendre pour la unit position en 
avaiit de cette foret L’empereur veut s’eii assurer : 
il faifc deployer les cuirassiers du general Milhaud, 
5 qiii font mine de charger, sous la protectio|i de 
quatre batteries d'artillerie legere. L'ennemi 
demasque alors quarante pieces, qui toRuent a la 
fois, Il n y a iglim de doute : toute Tarmee est 
la ; c’est ce que Napoleon voulait savoir. Il 
10 rappelle ses cuirassiers, dont il a besoin pour le 
lendemain, prend position en avail t de Planchenoit,* 
etablit son quartier general a la ferine du Caillou, 
et ordonne que, pendant la nuit, un observatoire 
soit* dresse, du haut duquel il puisse, le lendemain 
15 matin, decouvrir toute la plaine. 

A dix heures, Napoleon, qui croit Grouchy a 
Wavre,* lui envoie un ofiicier pour lui annoncer qu'il 
a devant lui toute Tarmee anglo-hollandaise, et que, 
selon toute probability, il lui livrera bataille le 
20 lendemain ; en cons4quence, il lui ordonne de 
detacher de son camp, deux heures avant le jour, 
une division de sept mille hommes, avec seize 
pieces d'artillerie, et d’acheminer cette division sur 
Saint-Lambert, afin qu'elle puisse se mettre en 
25 communication avec la droite de* la grande armye 
et op^rer sur la gauche de Tarmee anglo-hollandaise , 
quant a lui,"" il marchera avec la plus grande partie 
de ses troupes dans la m^me direction que la 
division qui lui servira d’avant-garde, et t§,chera 
30 d'arriver avec toute sa puissance vers les deux 
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lieiires de Tapres-midi, moiueiit ou sa presence sera 
d&isive. Au reste, Xapoleon, pour iie 1)RS attirer 
les Prussiens par sa canonnade, Aengagera Taction 
qiTassez avant dans la matinee. 

Cette depeche est a peine expediee qu'iin aide de 5 
camp dll mareclial Grouchy arrive avec im rapport 
&nt a ci^q heures du soir, et date de Gembloim.’' 

Le marechal a perdu la voie de Tenneini : il ignore 
s'il s'est porte siir Bruxelles ou sur Liege : eii conse- 
(j[iience, il a etabli des avant-gardes sur cliacune de 10 
ces routes. Coinme ISTapoleon vixsite les postes, il 
ne trouve la depeche qu'en rentrant. T 1 expedie 
aussitdt un autre ordre ]jareil a celui qubl a adresse 
a Wavre. 

Pendant la nuit du 17 au 18 , les positions des 15 
quatre armees sent celles-ci : 

Napoleon, avec soixante-huit mille hommes 
et deux cent quarante pieces de canon, bivaque 
en arrim'e et en avant de Planchenoit, a chevar 
sur la grand'route* de Bruxelles a Charleroi. 20 

Wellington,* avec toute Tarmee anglo-liollan- 
daise, forte de plus de quatre-vingt mille* hommes 
et de deux cent cinquante benches a feu, a son 
quartier general a Waterloo, et s’etend sur la 
cr^te* d'une eminence depuis Braine-Laleud jusqu’a 25 
la Haie. 

Bluclier est a. Wavre, on il a rallie soixante 
et (piinze mille hommes, avec lesquels il est pret 
a se porter partout ou le canon lui indiqiiera 
qu’on a besoin de lui. 30 
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Enfin, Grouchy est a Gembloux, oii il se repose, 
aprfes avoir fait trois lieiies en deux jours. 

La unit s’ecoule ainsi : chacun pressent bien 
qii’on est a la veille de Zama* , inais on ignore 
5 encore lequel sera Scipion, et lequel Annibal 

— Enfin, le 18 juin, vers onze heures, le soleil 
parait a travers les nuages, et ia bataille pommence. 
i^os soldats attaquent avec un entrain admirable. 
JTey se multiplie : Eylau * la Moscowa'" sont depasses 
10 en liorreiir comme en heroisme. Le marechal 
s’empare de la Haie-Samte. Mais, vers quatre heures 
du soir, un corps d'arinee que Ton avait signal^ 
et que Ton croyait Stre celui de Grouchy, debouche 
a notre extreme droite. Getait un lieutenant 
15 de Blucher, Billow, avec trente inille hommes. 
ISTapoleon envoie le comte de Lobau avec dix 
inille homines pour I’arr^ter; Ney, de son cot4, 
attaque le Mont Saint- Jean. II lance contre les 
lignes anglaises les cuirassiers du general Milhaud. 
20 Onze fois, ces soldats intr 4 pides chargent Tennemi, 
le sabrent et lui enlfevent une partie de son 
artillerie ; une division anglaise est presque 
an 4 antie, et ses debris vont repaiidre jusque dans 
Bruxelles, divise cropinion, Tallegresse ou Teffrol 
25 Si notre infanterie de reserve exit 4 t 4 alors 
disponible, la victoire etait k nous'*: mais elle 
se battait contre Billow. A sept heures, nos 
cavaliers sont rejetds du plateau : ils y etuient 
restes deux heures. Napoleon se decide enfin a 
30 inener au secours de Ney ce qui lui reste de sa 
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vieille garde/ Eieii ne resiste a ces lieim Main 
les Anglais se reforment, et nos reserves n'anivent 
pas. A ce moment, une canonnade rapprocliee 
eclate sur notre droite. C’est Grouchy,” s’eciieiit 
nos soldats. Helas 1 c'etait le reste de Farmee de 5 
Blucher. TFellington reprend Foffensive. ISTotre 
gauche r^cule en combattant. Mais sur notre 
droite le corps d'Erlon est rompin La fusillade 
et le canon 4 clatent bientot a mille metres derritu'e 
nous. Le soldat, a qui Ton avait promis Fappiii 10 
de Grouchy et qui n'a vu arriver que Billow et 
Blucher, se croit trahi, perd la tete et n’ecoute 
plus la vois de ses chefs. La nuit d’ailleurs* est 
venue completer le desastre , il est plus de neuf 
heures. L'armee debandee, poursuivie par la 35 
cavalerie ennemie, ne salt plus si Fempereur est 
vivant on mort, ei court affolee vers la route de 
France. Les carres de la garde, au milieu desqiiels 
se trouve Napoleon, noy^s dans les flots de 
Fennemi, reculent en combattant sans cesse. Avec 20 
un courage non moins admirable, on vit, apres que 
nos regiments eurent etd rompus,* des gi^oupes 
d'officiers et de soldats d’elite, series autour des 
aiglas, se frayer un passage a travels Fennemi. 
Pas un drapeau ne fut perdu dans cette immense 25 
d 4 route. Soixante -douze mille hommes avaient 
succomb 4 sous Feffort de cent trente mille, apres 
dix’’ heures d'une lutte acharnfe* La victoire 
coutait a Fennemi plus de vingt-deux mille 
hommes, dont les deux tiers aux Anglais; nous 30 
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en avions perdu trente mille, tues, blesses ou 
pris. 

ISTapoldon tente en vam d’arr^ter le desordre : la 
nuit emp^che de le voir, le tumulfce de I’entendre. 

5 A.I01S il descend de cheval, se jette l^epee a la main 
an miHea d’un carre ; Jer&me* le suit, en disani : 

^ — Tu as raison, frere, ici doit tomber tout ce 
qui porte le nom de Bonaparte. 

Mais il est pris par ses generaux et ses officiers 
10 d etat-major, repousse par ses grenadiers, qui veulent 
bien mourir, mais qui ne veulent pas que leur 
empereur meure* avee eux • on le remet a cheval, 
un officier prend la bride et I’entraine au galop , il 
passe ainsi au milieu des Prussiens, qui I’ont deborde 
15 de pr^s d’une demie-lieue Ni balles’ ni boulets* ne 
veulent de lui. Enfin il arrive ii Jemmapes,* s’y 
arrite un instant, renouvelle ses tentatives de rallie- 
ment, auxquelles la nuit, la confusion, la deroute 
g 4 n 4 rale, I’encombrement, et, plus que tout cela, la 
20 poursuite acharnee des Prussiens, s’opposent encore. 
Puis, convaincu que c’est seulement de Paris qu’il 
peut rallier I’ann^e et sauver la France, il continue 
sa route, fait une halte h Philippeville, et arrive le 
20 4 Laon. 

25 Le 21 juin, Napoleon est de retour a Paris. 

Le 22 , la chambre des pairs et la chambre des 
d^put^s se d&larent en permanence,* et proclament 
traitre h la patrie quiconque voudra les suspendre 
ou les dissoudre. 
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Le m^me jour, Xapoleon abclique en faveiir de 
Bon fils.'' 

Le 8 juillet, Louis XVIII reutre a Paris. 

Le 14, Xapoleon, aprte avoir refuse’" Foffre du 
capitaine Eaudin, qui lui propose de le condiiire aiix 5 
fitats-Unis, passe a bord du BelUrojilion, comniande 
par le capitaine Maitland, et ecrit au prince regent 
d'Angleterre : 

''Altesse royale‘ — En butte aux factions qui 
divisent nion pays et a rinimiti6 des plus graiides 10 
puissances de TEurope, j'ai consomme ma carriere 
politique. Je viens, comme Tliemistocle,^ m’asseoir 
au foyer du peuple britannique. Je me mets sous 
la protection de ses lois, que je reclame de Yotre 
Altesse royale, comme du plus puissant, du plus 15 
constant, du plus genereux de mes ennemis. 

Xapol^on.’' 

Le 16 juillet, h BeJUroplion fit voile pour 
TAngleterre. 

Le 24, il mouilla a Toi'bay, ou Napoleon apprit 20 
que le general Gourgaud, porteur de sa lettre, n’avait 
pu communiquer avec la terre et avait dt4 force de 
se dessaisir de ses d^p^ches. 

Le 26 au soir, le BelUrophon entra dans la rade 
de Plymouth. L^, les premiers bruits de deporta- 25 
tion Sainte-H^lene se r^pandirent : Napoleon ne 
voulut» lias y croire. 

Le 30 juillet, im commissaire signifia a Napoleon 
la resolution relative a sa deportation a Sainte- 
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Helene. Napoleon, incligne, prit une plume et 
ecnnt • 


Je proteste solennellement icd, a la face du ciel 
et des honimes, centre la violence qui ni'est faite, 
5 contre la violation de mes droits les plus sacres, en 
disposant, par la force, de naa personn^ et de ma 
liberte. Je siiis venu librement* a bord du BeU 
iSrophon ; je no suis pas le prisonnier, je suis I’liSte 
de TAngleterre. J'y suis venu a Finstigation'' meme 
10 dll capitaine, qiu a dit avoir des ordres du gouverne- 
ment de me recevoir et de me condiiire en Angle- 
terre avec ma suite, si cela m'etait agreable. Je 
me suis presente de bonne foi, pour venir me 
mettre sous la protection des lois de lAngleterre. 
15 Aussitot assis a bord du BelJirophon, je fus sur le 
foyer du peuple britannique. Si le gouvernement, 
en donnant ordre an capitaine du BelUrophon de 
me recevoir, amsi que ma suite, n'a voulu que 
tendre une embiiclie, il a forfait a Fhonneur et fletri 
20 son pavilion. 

"'Si cet acte se consommait, ce serait®en vain 
que les Anglais voudraient clesormais parler de leur 
loyaut 4 ,'' de leurs lois et de leur liberte : la foi bri- 
tannique se trouvera perdue dans Fhospitalitd du 
25 BelUrophon. 

'' J'en -appelle h Fhistoire : elle dira quAn en- 
nemi, qui fit longtemps la guerre au peuple crnglais, 
vint librement, dans son infortune, chercher iin asile 
sous ses lois: quelle plus grande preuve X 30 uvait-il 
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Iiii doiiner de son estiine et de" sa coiifiance ? Mais 
conimeiii repondit-on, en Angleterre, a une telle 
magnanimite ^ On feignit de tendre line main 
liospitaliere a eet ennemi ; et, quand il se fut li\ re 
de bonne foi, on riinmola I Xap^'^l^ON. s 

A bord du BelUrojihon^ mi mer.” 

Le 7 aoiit, malgre cette protestation, Xapoleon fut 
force de quitter h BelUro^lion pour passer a bord 
du NorthumlerlanfL L’ordre ininisteriel portait 
d’oter k Xapoleon son epee ; Faniirar Keith eut 10 
honte dbui pareil onire et ne voulut pas le mettre 
a execution. 

Le limdi, 7 aout 1815, le Xortlmwherland ap- 
pareilla pour Sainte-Helene. 

Le 10 octobre, soixante et dix jours apres son 15 
depart de lAngleterre, et cent dix jours apres avoir 
quitte la France, Xapoleon toucha le rocher dont il 
devait taire un piedestal. 


Ill 

XAPOL^OX A SAINTE-HliLEXE 

L’empeeexjk couelia le meme soir dans une espece 
d'au%erge oil il se trouva fort mal. Le lendeinaiii, 20 
h six heures du matin, il partit a ohevai, avec le 
grand inarechal Bertrand et Famiral Keith, pour 

E 
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Longwood, inaisoii fine ee dernier avait arr^tee poiu* 
sa residence, comme la plus convenable de Tile. En 
revenant, rempereur s'arrfita un petit pavilion de- 
pendant* d'une maison de campagne c^ui appartenaii 
Skmx negociant de Tile, nomiue M. Balcombe. C etait 
son logis temporaire, et il devait demeurer la tant 
que Longwood ne serait pas en etat de le recevoir. 

Le soir, quand Napoldon voulut se couclier, il se 
trouva qu’une fenetre, sans vitrages, sans contre- 
lo vents et sans rideaux, donnait sur son lit. M. de 
Las-Oases* et son fils la liarncaderent du mieux 
qabls gagnerent tine niansarde, ou ils se 

coucliferent cbacun sur un matelas; les valets de 
cbambre, enveloppes de leurs manteaux, s’etaient 
15 jetfe en travers de la porte. 

Le lendemain, Napoleon dejeuna sans nappe ni 
serviette, avec le reste du diner de la veille. Ce 
n' 4 tait que le prelude de la misere et des privations 
qui I’attendaient a Longwood. 

20 Cependant, peu a pen, cette position s amdliora : 
on fit venir du Worthwnlerlayid le linge et Targeii- 
terie; le colonel du 63 ® avait fait offrir une^tente, 
que Ton dressa en prolongement de la cbambre de 
rempereur; d^s lors, Napoleon, avec sa regularite 
25 ordinaire, songea a mettre un peu dbrdre dans ses 
journees. 

A dix heures, I’empereur faisait ajppeler M. de 
Las-Oases pour dejeuner avec lui ; le dejeuner *fini, 
et apres une demi-heure de conversation, M. de 
30 Ijas-Oases relisait ce qui lui avait ete dicte la veille : 
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cette lecture aebevee, Xupoleon eoiitiiiiiait de 
dicte/ jusqu’a quatre heure=?. A quatre lieureFs, 

]1 s’habillait et sortait, pour qnV»n x»fit' faire 
cliaralmq descendait dans le jardm, qn'il afiectiomiait 
beaiicouq), et au bout duqiiel une es^Hfce de berceaii 5 
reconvert eii toile, coinnxe une tente, lui offrait iin 
abn eont:^® soleil ; ii s'asseyait ordinairenient 
sous ce berceau, on Ton avait apporte une table et 
des chaises ; la, il dietait a celui de ses compagiions 
qiii arrivait de ia ville pour ee travail, jiis^pda 10 
Fheiire dn diner, qui etait fixee a sept lieures. Le 
reste de la soiree, on l^it oii dii liaciner on dii 
Molieie,* car on n’avait de Corneille : Xax)olLbii 
axipelait cela aller a la comedie on a la tragf^ie. 
Enfin il se coueiiait le plus tard (xu’il ^5 

attendu que, lorsqu’il se eouehait de bonne lieure, 
il se reveillait an milieu de la unit et ne pouvait 
plus se reiidormir. 

All bout de quel(|ues jours, il se trouva fatigue 
et inalade. On avait inis trois chevaux a sa 20 
disposition, et, pensant qiFune x>i’omenade lui feraii 
du bieif, il arrangea, avec le gen&al Gourgaud" et le 
general Montbolon,'' une cavalcade pour le leiideniain , 
mais, dans la journee, il apprit qu’un officier anglais 
avait ordre de ne pas le perdre de vue : aussitut il 25 
renvoya les chevaux, en disant que tout etait calcid 
dans la vie, et que, des que le mal d’apercevoir sun 
gebliSr etait plus grand que le Men que pouvait 
procurer Fexerciee, c etait un gain tout clair que de 
rester chex soi * 30 
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L’empereur rempla^a cette distraction par des 
promenades de nuit qui duraient quelquefois jusqu’a 
deux heures du matin 

Enfin, le dimanclie 10 decembre, I’amiral fit 
5 prevenir Napoleon que sa maison de Longwood 
etait pr§te, et, le mdme jour, I’empereur s’y rendit 
a cheval. L’objet qiii lui causa le plus ^df plaisir, 
dans son uouvel ameublement, fut une baignoire en 
bois, que I’amiral dtait parvenu faire executer, sur 
loses dessins, par un cbarpentier de la ville, une 
baignoire etant un meuble inconnu Longwood ; 
le m^me jour, Napoleon en profita. 

Toute la petite eolonie 4 tait logde a Longwood, 
k I’exception du mardehal Bertrand et de sa famille, 
15 qui habitaient Hut’s-Gate, mauvaise petite maison* 
situde sur la route de la ville. 

L’appartement* de I’empereur etait compose de 
deux clmmbres, chaeime de quinze pieds de long* sur 
douze de large et environ sept de haut ; des pieces de 
20 nankin, tendues en guise de papier, les garnissaient 
toutes deux; un mauvais tapis en couvrait le 
plancber. 

Bans la chambre a coucher etait le petit lit de 
campagne ou couehait I’empereur, un canape, sur 
25 lequel il reposait la plus grande partie de la journde, 
au milieu des livres dont il etait encombre ; k cdte, 
un petit gueridon sur lequel il ddjeunait et diiiait 
dans son intdrieur, et qui, le soir, portait un dhan- 
delier a trois branches reconvert d’un grand abat- 
30 jour.* 
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Entre les deux fenetres, et k Fopposite de la 
porte, etait ime eoiiamode coBteiiant le liiige de 
Feinpereur, et siir lar|iielle etait son grand 
necessaire. 

La cheminee, sniinontee d'une fort petite glaee, 5 
etait ornee de plusietirs tableaux. A droite etait 
le portrait dii roi de Eonie/ a cbeval siir nn iiionton ; 
a gauche, et en pendant, etait nn autre portrait dti 
roi de Eome, assis sur un coussin et essayant uiie 
pantoufle ; au milieu de la cheminee etait un buste 10 
en marbre du ineine enfant royal ; deux chandeliers, 
deux flacons et deux tasses de xermeil, tires du 
necessaire de Fempereur, completaient la garniture 
de la cheminee 

Eiifin, aupres du canape, et precisenieiit en face 
de Fempereur quand il y reposait etendu, f'dait 
le portrait de Marie-Louise,'' tenant son fils entre 
ses bras, peint par Isabey. 

En outre, sur la gauche de la cheminee, et en 
dehors des portraits, etait la grosse montre d'argent 20 
du grand Frederic,* espeee de reveille-matiii pris a 
Postdafh, et, en regard, la propre montre de Fem- 
pereur, celle qui avait sonne Fheui’e de Marengo* et 
d’Austerlitz,* recouverte en or des deux cut&, et 
portant la lettre B. 25 

La second e piece, servant de cabinet, iFavait 
pour tout meuble que des planches brutes, posees 
sur de simples treteaux, supportant un bon iiombre 
de livres epars et les divers chapitres c%rits par 
chacun des generaux on vsecretaires sous la dictee de 30 
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reiiipereur 5 ensuite, entre les deux fenetres, une 
arnioire en foi‘uie de bibliotlieque , a 1 opposite, iiu 
lit, seinblable au premier, et siir letiiiel Tempereiir 
reposait parfois le jour et se coucliait iiieme la nuit, 

5 apres avoir quitte le premier dans ses frequentes et 
longues insomnies : enfin, dans le milieu, etait la 
table de travail. 

Tel etait le palais de riiomme qiii avait tour a ^ 
tour habite les Tuileries,* le Kremlin* et rEsciiriaL* 
10 Cepeiidant, malgre la clialeur dii joui, malgie 
rhuniidite du soir, malgre Tabsence des choses les 
plus necessaires a la vie, I’empereur eut supporte 
avee jpatienee toutes ces privations, si Ton n’avait 
pris k taclie de le traiter non seulement comme 
15 prisonnier dans Tile, mais encore comme prisonnier 
dans sa maisoii. On avait decide, nous 1 avons deja 
dit, que, lorsqiie Kapoleon monterait a cheval, un 
officier raccompagnerait toujours: Napoleon avait 
pris le parti de ne plus sortir. Alors sa Constance 
20 avait las84 ses geoliers, et on avait leve cette 
consigne,* pourvu qu’il demeur^t dans certaines 
limites ; mais, dans ces limites, il etait enferme par 
un cercle de sentinelles. Un joim, une de ces 
sentinelles'' concha Tempereur en joue, et le general 
25 Gourgaud lui arracha son fusil au moment on 
probablement elle allait faire feu. Cette enceinte 
ne permettait guere, au reste, qu'une demi-lieue de 
course, et, comme I’empereur ne voulait 
depasser, pour s’epargner la compagnie de son 
30 gardien, il prolongeait sa promenade en descendant, 
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par deB cliemins a peme frayes, dans des raT'iiis 
profonds oii il est incroyable tja’il ne se soit^ pas 
dix fois precipite. 

Malgre ce changemeut dans ses habitudes, la 
saute de Tempereiir se maintint assez bonne 5 
pendant les six |>reniiers niois. 

Mais^ riiiver siiivant, le temps etant devenii 
constamment mauvais, riiumidite et la pliiie ayaut 
eiivahi les appartements de carton qiihl habitait, 
il cominenea a epromer de frequentes indis- 10 
positions, qiii se manifestaient par des lourdeiirs 
et des engourdissements. An reste, Napoleon 
n’ignorait pas que lair etait des plus iiisalubres, 
et quhl etait rare de reiicoiitrer dans Tile une 
personne ayant atteint Tage de cinquante uns 15 
Sur ces entrefaites,"' 1111 nouyeau goiiyerneiir 
arriya et fut presente par Tamiral a Fenipereur: 
c^etait nil liomine d’euviron quarante-dnq ans, 
d'une taille coimimne, mince, inaigre, sec, rouge 
de visage et de ciievelure, marquete de taches de 20 
rousseur, avec des yeiix obliques, se fixant a la 
derolfee, ne regardant que rarement en face, et 
reconverts de sourcils d’un blond ardent, epais et 
fort proeminents. Il se noinmait sir Hudson 
Lowed 2 S 

Des lors, Texistence de Napoleon n^est plus 
qu’uue leiiie et penilde agonie, qui cependant dure 
cii»| ans. Enfin, le 20 mars 1821, jour dii 
glorieiix anniversaire de la rentree de Napoleon 
a Pans, Napoleon eproiiva, des le matin, une forte 3^ 
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oppression a restoinac et luie sorte de suftbcatioii 
fatigante a la poitrine , bientot ime douleni’ aigue 
se fit sentir. Malgre les premiers remedes, la 
fievre continua Vers cinq lieures de rapres-iiiidi, 
5 il y ent un redonbleinent, accompagne d\in froid 
glacial, snrtout aux extremites inferieures, et le 
malade se plaignit de crampes 

La nuit qui suivit fut agitee, les symptomes 
devinrent de plus en plus graves. Une consulta- 
10 tion eut lieu alors, presque malgre I’empereur, 
eiitre le docteur Antomarchf et M. Arnott, 
chirurgien du 20 ® regiment en garmson dans File. 
Ces messieurs reconnurent la necessite d’appliquer 
un large vesicatoire sur la region abdoniinale, 
15 d’administrer un purgatif, et de verser d’heure 
en heure du vinaigre sur le front du malade. La 
maladie ne continua pas moms de faire des progres 
rapides. 

Un soir, un domestique de Longwood dit qu’il 
2oavait vu une cornete: ISTapoleon I’entendit, et ce 
presage le frappa. 

— Une cornete’' I s’ecria-t-il, ce fut le '"signe 
precurseur de la mort de Cesar, 

Le 11 avril, le froid aux pieds devint excessif. 
25 Le docteur essaya des fomentations pour le dissiper. 

— Tout cela est inutile, lui dit ISTapoldon ; 
ce n’est point Ik, c’est a Testomac, c’est an foie,* 
qu’est le mal : vous n’avez point de remede centre 
Tardeur qui me bride, point de preparation, point de 
30 m 4 dicaments pour calmer le feu dont je suis devore. 
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Le 15 avnl, il conimenQa a rediger son testa- 
ment, et, ce jour-la, I’entree de sa chambre fut 
interclite a tout le monde, excepte a Marchand et an 
general Montholon, qxii resterent avec lui depuis 
une Iieure et demie jusqu’a six heures du soir. 5 

\ six heures, le docteur entra: Napoleon lui 
montra son testament commence et chaque piece 
de son necessaire etiquetee du nom de la personne 
a laquelle elle etait destinee 

— Vous voye^:, lui dit-il, je fais mes apprets 10 
pour m'en aller. 

Le docteur voulut le rassurer ; Napoleon Taireta. 

— Plus d’^'illusion, ajouta-t-il : je sais ce qu’il 
en est,"" et je suis resigne. 

Le 19 amena un mieux sensible qui rendit 15 
I’esperance a tout le monde, excepte a Napoleon. 
Chacun se felicitait de ce cliangement ; Napoleon 
laissa dire ; puis, en souriant : 

— Yous lie vous trompez pas, je vais mieux au- 
jourddiui , mais je n’en sens pas moins que ma fin 20 
approclie. Quand je seraP mort, chacun de vous 
aura It? douce consolation de retourner en Europe. 
Yous reverrez les uns vos parents, les autres vos 
anus. Moi, je retrouverai mes braves au ciel. . 

Oui, oui, ajouta-t-il en s’animant et en elevant la 25 
voix avec un accent inspire, oui, Kleberg Desaix,'' 
Bessieres,^ Duroc,^ 'E&j* Murat^ Massena,' Berthier,^ 
viendront k ma rencontre. Ils me paiieront de 
ce que nous avons fait ensemble, je lent conterai 
les derniers evenements de ma vie . en me re- 30 
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vayaiit, ils redeviendront tons foiis d'enthousiasme 
et de glou’e. iToiis eauserons de nos giierres avec 
les Scipion* les Cesar, les Anniljal, et il y aura 
jdaisir a cela. . . A moins, continiia-t»il en 
5 soiiriant, qidon ne s^effraye la-haut de voir tant 
de guerriers ensemble. 

Qiielques jours apres, il fit venir son^ chapelain 
Vignali 

— Je suis ne dans la religion catlioliqiie, lui 
lo dit-il, je veiix remplir les devoirs qu'elle impose 
et recevoir les sacrements qn'elle administre. 

Aijres le pretre, vint le tour du inMecin 

— Mon cber docteur, lui dit-il, apr^s ma mort, 
qui ne saurait etre* eloignee, je veux ‘ que vous 
15 fassiez rouverture de mon cadavre ^ mais j'exige 
qu'aucun medecin anglais ne mette la main sur 
moi. Je souhaite que vous preniez mon cceur, 
que vous le mettiez dans de resprit-de-vin, et que 
vous le portiez a ma chore Marie-Louise : vous 
20 lui direz que je Tai tendrement aim 4 e, et que je 
idai jamais cesse de Taimer; vous lui raconterez 
tout ce ({ue j’ai souffert ; vous lui direz tout'^ce que 
vous avez vu; vous entrerez dans tons les details 
de ma mort. Je vous reconimande surtout de 
25 bien examiner mon estomac, et d’en iaire un 
rapport precis et detains que vous remettrez a 
mon fils. Puis, de Yienne/ vous vous rendrez k 
Rome, vous irez trouver ma miue,* ma faifiille; 
vous leur rapporterez ce que vous avez observ4 
30 relativement a ma situation ; vous leur direz que 
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iS^apoleoii, celiii-la meine qtie le inonde a appele 
le Grand, coinine Chaiiemagne’^ et coiiiiiie Pompee,' 
est mort dans Tetat le -plus deplorable, inanqiiant 
de tout,'' abandonne a lui-meme et a sa gloire. | 
Yous leur direz qideii expiraiit, il legue a toixtes 5 
les families regnantes IhoiTeur et Topprobre de 
ses deruij^rs moments. 

Le 2 mai, la fievre arriva an pins haiit degre 
dintensite qidelle euY encore atteint , le ponls 
donna jnsqu’a cent pulsations a la minute, et 10 
Fempereur eut le delire. 

La unit fnt assez bonne , mais, le lendemain, an 
matin, le delire rej^arut avec nne nonvelle force. 
Cependant, vers les hiiit heures, il perdit un pen de 
son intensite , vers trois heures, le inalade reprit sa 15 
raison. Il en profita pour appeler les executeurs 
testameiitaires, et leur recommanda, dans le cas oii 
il viendrait a perdre com];)letement connaissance, de 
ne laisser approcher de lui aucun niedecin anglais 
autre (pie le docteim Arnott. Puis il ajouta, dans 20 
toute la pkbiitude de sa raison et dans toute la 
puissfcfnce de son genie : 

— Je vais moiirir : vous allez repasser en 
Europe; je vous dois quelques conseils sur la con- 
duite que vous avez a tenir. Vous avez partage 25 
mon exil, vous serez fideles k ma memoire, vous ne 
ferez rien <jui puisse la blesser. J’ai sanctionne 
toiiB les principes, je les ai mfus(is dans ines lois, 
dans nies actes; il iFy en a pas un seul que je 
n’aie consacr(i.'‘ Mallieureusement, les circonstances 30 
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etaient graven : j^ai ete oLlige de sevir, d’ajoiirner ; 
les revers sont venus, je n’ai pii debander I’arc * et 
la France a ete privee des institutions liberales' que 
je lui destmais. EUe me juge avec indulgence, elle 
5 me tient compte de mes intentions, elle chcnit mon 
nom, mes victoires; imitez-la. Soyez fideles aiix 
opinions que rous avez defendues, a la gl^oire que 
nous avons acquise : il n’y a liors de la que honte 
et confusion. 

10 Le 5 , au matin, le mal etait parvenu a son 
Gomble : la vie n’etait plus chez le malade qu'une 
vegetation haletante et douloureuse; la respiration 
devenait de ^Jus en plus insensible; les j^eux, ou verts 
dans toute leur grandeur, etaient fixes et atones. 
15 Quelques paroles vagues, derniere Ebullition de son 
cerveau en delire, venaient de temps en temps 
mourir sur ses levres. Les derniers mots que Ton 
entendit furent ceux de tite et llLCirmie, Puis la 
voix s’eteignit, toute intelligence parut morte, et le 
20 docteur lui-meine criit que le principe de la vie etait 
eteint. Cependant, vers les huit lieures, le pouls* 
se releva ; le ressort mortel qui fermait la bT)uclie 
du moribond sembla se detendre, et quelques soupirs 
profonds et supremes s’exhalerent de sa poitrine. 
25 A dix lieures et deniie, le pouls etait aneanti ; a 
onze lieures et quelques minutes, I’empereur avait 
vecu, . . . 

Tingt beures apres la niort de son illiiStre 
malade, le docteur Antomarcbi proceda a son ouver- 
30 ture,* ainsi que Napoleon le lui avait si souvent 
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recommand^? : puis il detaclia le ccEiir, qidil niit, 
seloii les instructions revues, dans de resprit-de-viii, 
afin de le rendre Marie-Louise. Mais, en ce 
moment, les executeurs testamentaires survinrent 
avec le refus de sir Hudson Lowe de laisser sortir 5 
de Sainte-Helene non seulement le corps, niais 
aucune p^rtie du corps. II devait rester dans* File. 

Le cadavre etait clone a I’echafaud. 

On s'occupa des lors de choisir la place de la 
sepulture de Tempereur, et la preference fut donnee 10 
a un lieu que Hapoleoii n’avait yu qu'une fois, niais 
dont il paiiait toujoui^s avec complaisance : sir Hud- 
son Lowe consentit a ce que la tombe fut' creusee 
en cet endroit. 

L’autopsie terminee, le docteur Antomarchi 15 
reunit par une suture les parties separees, lava le 
corps et Tabandonna au valet de cliambre, qui le 
revetit du costume que Tempereur avait I’habitude 
de porter, c’est-a-dire d’une culotte de casimir blanc, 
de bas de soie blancs, de longues bottes a Tecuyk-e 20 
avec de petits eperons, d’un gilet blanc, d’une cravate 
blanclfe recouverte d'une cravate noire bouclee par 
derriere, du grand cordon de la Legion d'honneur, 
de riiabit de colonel des chasseurs de la garde 
d 4 cor 4 des ordres de la Legion dlionneur et de la 25 
Oouronne de fer * enfin du chapeau a trois comes. 
Ainsi v 4 tu, Hapoleon fut enleve de la salle le 6 
niai,’ a cinq heures trois quarts, et expose dans la 
petite chambre a coucher, que Ton avait convertie 
en chapelle ardente.'^ Le cadavre avait les mains 30 
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hbres, il etait etendu sur son lit de campagne ; 
son epee etait a son cote , nn crucifix reposait sur 
sa poitrine, et le inanteaii bleu de Marengo etait 
jet6 sur ses pieds 11 resta amsi expose pendant 

5 deux jours ^ 

Le 8 an matin, le corps de I’empereur, qui devait 
reposbr sous la eolonne, et le cceur, ({ui dej'ait etre 
envoye a Marie-Louise, furent deposes dans line 
caisse de fer-blanc, garnie dime espece de matelas 
10 et d\in oreiller reconverts de satin blanc. Le 
chapeau ne pouvant, fante d^espace, raster k la tete 
du inorC Iht place a ses pieds. Autoiir de lui, on 
seiiia des aigles et des pieces de toiites les inoiinaies 
frappees h son effigie pendant le cours de son regne , 
15 on y deposa encore son convert, son couteau et une 
assiette a ses arines.^ Cette premiere caisse fut 
enfermee dans une seconde caisse en acajou, que Ton 
mit dans une troisieme en plomb, laquelle fut enfin 
placee dans une q^uatrieme caisse en acajou, pareille 
20 a la seconde, mais de plus grande dimension ; puis 
on exposa le cercueil a la m§me place on avait ete 
expos 4 le corps. 

A midi et demi, le cercueil fut transportc par 
les soldats de la garnison dans la grande allee du 
25 jardin, on le corbillard attendait : on le couvrit 
dMn velours violet, sur lequel on jeta le manteau 
de Marengo,* et le cortege fiinebre se mit en 
route. 

La tombe 4 tait creusee a un quart de niille, a 
30 pen pres, an deh\ de Hut’s-Gate. Le corbillard 
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s'arreta pres de la fosse, et le canon corninenca k 
tirer einq coups par minute. 

Le corps fiit descendu dans la tombe pendant 
([lie Tabbe '\’'ignali disait les prieres, ses pieds 
toiinies vers rOrient, qubl avait conciiiis/ sa tete 5 
tournee vers TOccident, oil il avait regne. Pms 
line enorine pierre, qui devait servir a la nonvelle 
inaison de I’empereur, scella sa demeure derniere. 

Alors on apporta une plaque d’argent sur laquelle 
6tait gravee rinscription suivante : 10 

XAPOLEON 

Nfi A AJACCIO, LE 15 AOUT 17G9 
MOP.T A SAINTE'HELKNE, LE 5 MVI 1821 

Mais, au moment on on allait la clouer sur la 
pierre, sir Hudson Lowe s’avanga et declara, au nom 15 
de son gouvernement, que Ton ne pouvait mettre 
sur la tombe* d'autre inscription que celle-ci : 


LE GENERAL BUONAPARTE. 




NOTES 


LINE 

1. Elbe, ‘Elba,’ an island in the Mediterranean between 
Coisica and Tuscany. 

4. un petit ecu, ‘three francs,’ i.e. about half a crown. 
^Icu^ ‘a cavalry shield,’ and then ‘a heraldic shield,’ 
was applied by analogy to a silver coin which had on 
one side three Jleuis de hs. 

6. aussi . . avait-il . So . . he had . In sentences 
beginning with misso (‘so’), a peut-^tre, du 

moinSj au moinSy encore^ the same construction is used 
as in questions. Of. p. 10 1. 18 and p. 17 1. 5. 

10 fat : notice that the past definite is used in narrative 
when speaking of &uccessive events ; the imperfect 
gives the background over which the narrator lingers, 
e.g. in 1. 1 Napoleon etait roi, and cf. the tenses used 
in U. 14, 16, 17, 18 of p. 2. 

11. mouiUer, ‘to wet’ ; mouiller Vancre, or by ellipse 

moi{i%lleri ‘ to cast anchor.’ 

12. Porto-Ferralo : the capital of Elba. 

le soir mtoe, ‘ that very evening ’ ; U mime soir, ‘ the 
same evening.’ 

1. lendemain is an example of what is called ‘ agglutina- 
tion’ of the article. In OF. they said Vendemain, 
and then another aiticle was added. Cf. le lierre, OF. 
Tierre (Lat liedera)^ ‘ivy,’ and in Engl, ‘a newt’ for 
‘ an ew't ’ 

6. 1© tour (Lat tornum), ‘lathe,’ ‘tuck,’ ‘turn,’ is to be 
distinguished from la tour (Lat. turnm), ‘tower.’ 

9. au moment ofi . . : note the use of o* instead of qiiMnd 
after a noun denoting time 
F 
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Page LINE 

2. 15. A bliort time before this the mhabitants of the ibland, 

had burnt Napoleon in effigy as the author of all 
France’s troubles. 

notables, ‘ principal inhabitants ’ 

,, 19. tout is an adverb here and does not agree, though it 

■would take an e for euphony & sake it the follo^Ylng 
■word began with a consonant or aspirated h ; see p. 15 
1. 4 avec des intentions toutes 'pactjiques. 

,, 27. servir de^ ‘ to serve as ’ ; se sermr de, ^ to use.’ 

29. Dalesme had been governor of Elba until Napoleon’s 
arrival 

,, 30. suivante : verbal adjectives agree like other adjectives, 

but present participles are invariable ; e g. p. 23 1. 25 
la fovh et Ventkousiasme lont tonjouis augnmitant , 
also p. 40 1. 26. 

3. 7. Abstract nouns in eiu' are feminine. Exceptions . 

bonheur, malheu7\ Ii07i7ieur, deshomiem\ laheu7\ 

,, 11. la propriety (Lat. propnetatem), ‘property,’ to be dis- 

tinguished from la pi-'oprcU, ‘ cleanliness ’ 

,, 13. aux habitants : notice the dative See note, p. 35 1 

22, where the instance is still clearei 

,, 25. Quelque que in sense of ‘however 'or ‘whatever’ 
always takes the subjunctive. 

,, 28. grenadiers : these belonged to the detachment of the 
old guard which the treatyof Fontainebleau allowed him. 

4. 17. bourgeoise, ‘private.’ This word, whether as noun or 

adjective, requires careful translation : see note, p. 23 

1 . 12 . 

,, 20. bastion : the only noun in 4io7i that is masculine. 

,, 22. de sorte que takes the indicative m speaking of a 
result already achieved, or about the achievement of 
which there is no doubt, but the subjunctive in speak- 
ing of an aim still to be attained ; e g. tenez-mus Id, de 
softe qu\l nepmsse s’^chapper. 

,, 26. chaumi^re : originally a thatched cottage (le clmume — 

‘ straw ’), now used of any cottage 

qu’il avait fait reconstruire : the past participle fait 
is always invariable when followed by an infinitive^ 

,, 28. but, ‘aim’ or ‘goal,’ is another form of bold, ‘end,’ in 
a palpable sense. 
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Page LINE 

5. 6. m^moire 1 ^ here inasculiae, and means ^memoir.’ 

* llemory ’ is la m^moire Kapoleon had promised the 
Old Guard at Fontainebleau ‘d’ecrire les grandes choses 
que nous avons faites ensemble,’ but not much was 
written until St. Helena. 

,, 10. g-arde (la), ‘the guard’ (collectively), ‘protection’, le 

garde j ‘the guaid,’ ‘keepei.’ 

vers les onze heures : in such expressions the article 
may be omitted, ners onzr heures; but with sm it 
must be used, sm les onze heures, 

,, 15. ISTotice the difference between k and en, and cf. d 

Londres, but en Angleterre. 

grand mardchal dAi Palms was the full title : ‘ grand- 
marshal. ’ 

,, 21. sa soenr, the wudow of General Leclerc, had 

married Prince Borghese. General Leclerc vas sent in 
1802 to suppress the insurrection in St. Domingo, 
headed by the negio Toiissaint rOuverture, and had 
died of yellow fever before the island capitulated to 
the English. 

29. ne s’habituat : verbs of doubting, when used negatively, 
take ne before the verb in the dependent clause w Inch 
follows, and always require the subjunctive. 

6. 5. habitait : the imperfect must be translated by the 

pluperfect in English vhen the action of the verb is 
still continued at the time s] token of. Similarly the 
French use the present for the English perfect; e.g. 
36 suhs ici depuis une semavic, ‘ I have been here a week.’ 

,, 7. venait de, ‘had just’ , je lUns dc^ ‘ I have just’ ; s% ge 

mens d, ‘ if I happen to ’ 

,, 8. Talleyrand [1754-1838], Bishop of Autun, was a member 

of the Constituent Assembly (see p. xxviii.), and in 
1797 one of the ministers of the Directory (see p. 
XXX.). Tinder the Consulate and Empire he -was 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Afterwards, falling into 
disgrace, he intrigued for the return of the Bourbons, 
and was a member of the Provisional Government that 
recalled them in 1814. After Waterloo he vas again 
for a short time Minister for Foreign Affairs, Tinder 
Louis Philippe he %vas French Ambassador in London. 

,, 9. The Congress of Vienna met in 1814 to settle the affairs 

of Europe, Talleyrand, on behalf of Louis XYIII., 
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asked that ISTapoleon might be remorecl to a greater 
distance from France. 

6 10. faisait remarquer que . ‘called attention to the 

fact that . 

, , 13. Murat. Joachim Murat [1771-1815] was the son of an inn- 
keeper, who raised himself by his militaiy talent dxmng 
the ISTapoleonic wais. He mamed Caioline Bonaparte, 
and was placed by his brother-m-law on the throis^ of 
jSTaples (1808). Alter the Hiindied Days he was ex’iielled, 
and while attempting to return was taken and shot. 

,, 15. The provinces of Upper Italy were at this time split up. 

Austria was to have the Yenetian provinces and 
Lombardy as far as the Ticino ; Genoa was to be given 
to the kingdom of Sardinia. 

,, 18. Fontainebleau: the country -palace of the kings of 

France, 37 miles SE. of Pans on the way to Lyon. 
Napoleon signed his abdication there in 1814. 

,, 26. Ton : the I here is really the article {o% is Latin homo) 

and for euphony is used before on after s/, et, on, oii, 
qui, qm, qxioi, and sometimes at the beginning of a 
sentence unless the following word begins with I , 
e.g. p. 24 1. 10 oU on V attend U moms. 

dans laquelle se trouvaient impliquds : the order is 
generally inverted in an adjectival clause when the 
subject IS longer than the verb. 

7. 4. il serait fait des ouvertures . i.e. des ouvertures 

seraicnt fmtes. 

„ 9. Malte : Malta had belonged to the English since 1800 

(see pp, xxxvi., xlii., xlm,). 

„ 12. Sainte-H4i^ne : a lonely island on the SW. coast 
of Africa. Notice the French form of the name^ 

,, 15. Why is permit subjunctive ^ 

16 faites : the past participle always agrees when used as 
an adjective. 

8. 1. les plus maltraitds : this is the, relative superlative 

where the comparison is between two or more objects. 
When the comparison is between different states of the 
same object or objects, the article remains unaltered ; 
e.g. elle est le plus heureuse lofsqiCelle e$t seule, 

,, 4. le peuple: among the causes which early set^the 

f rench people against Louis XYIIL was his*dating his 
charter of 1814 as the nineteenth year of the king’s 
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reign, tliiis setting aside the woik of the Ke volution 
and the triumphs of the Empire. 

8 5. Tarmee the army was offended hy the treatment of 

Napoleon’s old soldiers, who were disbanded on the 
ground of economy at the very time when the anti- 
quated and exi>en&ive military household of the ancient 
regime was revived to provide places for the emigres, 

,, S. The first Bourbon king was Henri lY. (1589). Their 
I’ipresentative in 1902 is Louis - Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, who combines the claims of the Bourbons and 
the House of Oi leans. 

,, 10. qxi’avaient soulevee I’imperitie et i’imprevoyance : 

ste second note, p. 6 1. 26. 

,, 17 de : after or moins use de instead of qm before 

cardinal numbers for Hhan’ unless comimison is 
expressed ; e.g. il a> mange flits de deux qyoiilets, but a 

flits que deux homuies 

, 19. prdparatifs, ‘ prepaiations ’ , but we should say la 

qirefaration d la mort. 

, 21. charge de, 'whose business it w^as to’ ; as a mattei of 

fact Campbell liad remained on the island at Napoleon’s 
request until February 16, when he w^ent on a W'eek’s 
holiday to Florence ; so 11. 6~15 p. 10 are not correct. 

de temps k autre : same meaning as de temfs en temps, 

,, 28. donner le change, 'to put on the wrong scent.’ 

9. 6. des vases * le ra.se— ^ the vase,’ la 'utse=‘ the miie.’ 

,, 12. au : foi the case see note, jj. 35 1. 22. 

, , 13^ chebec . a ^Mediterranean boat w itli three masts, on 

which oars aie used as w’ell as sails. 

,, 15. Barbarie , the district north of Afiica, comprising 

Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli — originally 
* inhabited by the Berbers. 

, , 1 6. la croisi^re, ' a fleet of cruisers ’ ; ' a cruiser ’ is un erotseur. 

,, 23. les Polonais : a detachment of the Polish Light Horse, 

after being dismissed from the French army, had been 
allowed to accompany Napoleon to Elba, 

10. 6. sa frigate • this frigate was really the Partridgey under 

Captain Adye. Campbell was not on board. 

,, 8. attendre que : note (1) the use of que instead oijiisqit'ci 

cc qite, (2) the subjunctive. 
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10. 16. souhaiter . nohce tlie distinction between tbis verb 

and %o%loiT. 

5, 18 ^ peine le colonel etait-il sort! . for the inversion sec 
note, p. 1 1. 6 

,, 19. le grand marechal ; i.e. Bertrand 

,, 30. cingler, ‘to sail,’ derived fioiii Scandinavian sigla^ Si 
ship ’ ; angler ‘ to lash ’ is from Latin cingulum. 
vers denotes direction towards peisons or placets ; envets 
denotes acts or feelings towards peisons. 

11. 1. la lunette, ‘glass,’ ‘telescope’ ; in the plural, ‘spectacles’ 

or ‘ blinkers of a horse.’ 

,, 7. embargo : a Spanish word for the orders issued by a 

state, forbidding the foreign vessels in its harbours to 
leave. 

,, 15. que Ton . see first note, p. 6 1. 26. 

12 . 6. la gdndrale was the beating of the drum to sound the 

general assembly. 

, 7. lui : notice that succider takes a dative; ‘ to be successful ’ 

is reiissir. 

,, 10 au nom de la France : but en niuu nohij en sou nom^ 

etc. 

,, 27 la voile, from Lat. ^cIa. As the plural vela, in the 

sense of ‘sails,’ was generally used during the growth 
of the French language, %cla was looked upon as a 
feminine noun of the 1st declension, like many othei 
neuter plurals ; e g une arme (Lat arma), lajoie (Lat. 
gaudia). Le voile is derived from the singular velum, 
which meant in Latin both ‘ veil ’ and ‘ sail. ’ 

13. 7. une heue ; the French league is 4850 yards, or, roughly, 

2 ^ to 2| miles. 

,, 10. eut eclaird’ the past an tenor is used after quuud, 

aussit6t que, lorsque, ajnes que, when the Verb in 
the principal sentence is in the past definite. 

, 23. eut dtd: it is only with the pluperfect that si may 

take the subjunctive. 

,, 28. sous le vent, ‘ to leeward.’ 

14. 3. il n’y avait plus k . ‘ it was too late to 

„ 18. d’embide, ‘at the first blow’; emhler (Lat. mvolare) 
means ‘to ravish in flying.’ 

„ 26. le pont, ‘ the deck * ; the bridge of a ship is la imsserelle. 
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14. 29 du soir, ‘in tlie eTening’; du soir is equivalent to 

‘p in.,’ du itiatin to ‘a.in ’ 

15. 4 k samanceuvre, ‘ hy tlic way it was worked ’ ; manceuvre 

(Lat. maims, ojoera) is masculine when it means ‘work- 
man ’ 

' 5. toutes : a feminine adjective attracts tout, even though 

used adverbially, to its own gender and niimhei unless 
the adjective begins with a vowel or h mute ; e g. elle 
'4tait tout efonu^e, but die 6tait toute sur^insc, and see 
p. 2 1. 19 and note. 

,, 8. tout en . ., ‘whilst . 

,, 21. ^merveille! Svonderfully well ' 

,, 29. Bastia : ancient capital of Corsica on the !NE coast. 

16. 5. mettreaunet, ‘to make a fair copy of.’ iV>/ is pioperly 

an adjective, ‘neat,’ ‘clean,’ ‘clear’; les mains nettcs, 

‘ empty-handed. ’ 

,, 6. ne les put dechiffrer : it is more usual now to put the 

pronoun betw’eeu the two veibs . neimt les decJitffrer. 

,, 12. Antibes a small town on the Riviera, a little west of 

^lentone. 

17 5. propos^rent-ils . see note, jj. 1 1. 6. 

,, 7. prevenir, ‘to forestall’ It also means ‘to prevent,’ 

‘inform,’ ‘forewarn’, confrc, ‘to prejudice 

against. ’ 

5, 14 Grasse: a small town SW. of Nice, laniuus foi its 

flowers, cultivated mainly for the manufacture ot 
scents. 

,, 15. hauteur: this height is still called by the country- 

people “Le plateau de ITapoleon.” 

,, 20. eut fait the pluperfect subjunctive is often used for 

the past conditional. 

,, 22. une route: one of the greatest benefais conferred on 

France by FTapoleon w’as the system of roads. Of these 
the Simplon Road from Biigiie to Domodossola, joining 
Italy and France, is a splendid example. 

,, 27. FTapoleon avoided military stations and great cities. 

The mountainous Dauphin4, through wdiich he made 
his way, had remained true to the Revolution and 
attached to the Empire. 
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17 28. vingt lieues . Dumas is following Napoleon’s own 

account. The distance is really nearei 80 than 50 
miles — quite enough for a day’s march ; but Napoleon 
is never satisfied with ‘ enough.’ 

18 2. proclamations : see p. 16 1. 4. 

,5 10. operat • subjunctive after a veib expiessing a desire. 

,, 12. la Mure et Vizille : towns not very far fiom Grenoble. 

1© general Cambronn© : supposed to have an^sw’ered at 
Wateiloo, when summoned to surrender, *La gaide 
meurt et ne se rend pas. ’ 

,, 19 . procure© : the past particijile agrees with the direct 

object que, which precedes the principal part of the 
verb. What case is the reflexive pronoun here ^ 

,, 25. la partie, ‘the game,’ also ‘the part’ (of a w'liole) ; c.g. 

U7ie partic dc cet argent lub a‘g‘g)m'ttenU Le^arti^ ‘ the 
party,’ ‘way,’ ‘means.’ 

,, 28. droit© : IS understood. 

d© trent© pas de larg© k peine, ‘ scarcely thirty paces 
broad ’ ; cf. de haut, de long. 

19. 3. Bertrand is famous for his fidelity to Napoleon, wdiom 

he accompanied to St. Helena Unlike the other 
shareis of his master’s captivity he has left no memoirs, 
and his reputation has gained by this loyal silence. 

,, 4. aux mains: in speaking of parts of the body the pos- 

sessive adjective is reiilaced by the definite article in 
French, the dative of the jiersonal or reflexive pronoun 
being prefixed to the verb when it is necessary to point 
out whose limbs, etc , are affected ; cf. 1. 23 lui laisent 
Us mams. 

,, 5, n’import©, ‘ never mind ’ Notice the omission of pas. 

,, 10. Marchand had served under Napoleon with success. 

In 1814 he had gone over to the Bourbons, and his 
readiness to do so had alienated from him the good 
will of the soldiers, though it had gained him the 
command of Grenoble, Avhere he was at this time. 

,, 11. faire feu, ‘ to fire ’ ; fa%re long feu, ‘ to hang fire * ; fmre 

dn feAt, ‘ to make a fire.’ 

,, 14. veuill© : a subjunctive is used aftei a relative denoting 

a consequence when the verb of the principal clause, 
either by its mood or its meaning, admits of a con- 
tingent result in the subordinate clause. 
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19. 20. tandis que, often denotes opposition ; pendant 

qiie IS used exclusively of time, 

„ 28. precdder, like suiiie, accompagner, is followed in tiie 

passive by the preposition de. 

20 2. une demi-lieue . notice that detia does not take the 

sign of the feminine when it precedes, but does when 
it follows the noun ; see p. 31 1. 12 une Ueue et demie. 
It IS now, however, decreed (Decree of the French 
Minister for Public Instiuction, February 26, 1901) 
that im^ dcuii, feu may agree vith the substantive 
which they precede 

5 , 6. lenr : takes a dative. 

, 18. an-devant de lui : not ‘m front of him,’ but ‘to meet 

him.’ 

,, 25. The Greek who bore the news of the Mctory at Marathon 

to Athens -was Pheidippides ; see R. Browning’s 
Plmdippides, 

,, 28. La B^doy^re, one of the most brilliant of Napoleon’s 

younger officers, aide-de-camp to Lannes and Prince 
Eugene, had for long been dissatisfied with the Bourbon 
lule, and returned without hesitation to his old 
allegiance. 

21. 3. un tambour, ‘ drunmiei,’ oi ‘drum’; tauLbom' laitant, 

fig. ‘shaiply,’ ‘off-hand.’ 

,, 4. caisse is here used of a dium by Dumas, who follows 

the legend that the ‘ eagle ’ ivas x^i’ 0 <iu^ced fioin a drum. 
As a matter of fact, it was in a box (for which also the 
French is eaisse) that the eagle was kept In the course 
•of his tnal Labedoyere said that this ‘ eagle ’ had been 
preserved by the regiment as a relic, and that its 
presence was no proof that his defection was deliberate. 

,, 5. une aigle, ‘ensign,’ or ‘eagle,’ in heraldry, or ‘military 

standard.’ Except when used in that sense the word is 
masmhne 

5 , 18. pique, ‘spurs’; lit. ‘pricks,’ " piquer une We^ 

‘ to take a header ’ ; piquer des deux^ ‘ to start at full 
^ gallop,’ 

22 4. la vie : La Bedoyere was shot on the return of the 

Bourbons. 

,, 11. le commandant was Marchand. 

„ 14. d’une voix, ‘in a voice’; cf d'unc dSm air 
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22 15. 15^‘otice le heros, but I'Mroine Tiie best way of remem- 
bering this IS to know the reason. Unless the h of 
Mtqs were aspirated the plural Us hiros could not be 
distinguished from les zeros 

,, 16. c^est k vous de, ‘it is your duty or ijiivilege, to . ’ 

cUst Cl wus d, ‘ it is your turn to . 

,, 26. tout : see note, p. 2 1. 19. 

30. l^otice mille, ‘a thousand,’ never takes sm the plural : 
mille does not come from Latin iinlUi which gives 
the Fr. mil (cf il from ilU\ but from the ]>lural 
milha. In Old French mil was used for one thousand 
objects, e g. mil hommes, and nulle for several thousands, 
e g. deux mille hommes This distinction was after- 
waids lost sight of, but it explains ■why mil is still used 
in dates, and why mtlU has no plural when meaning 
thousand According to the Decree referred to in 
note, p. 20 1. 2, mille will be accepted instead 
of mil in dates of the Christian era, as in ordinary 
numbers , e.g. Van mil limt cent quatre vingt dix, or 
Van mille Jiuit cents quatre vingts chx 

23 . 12 . soldats, bourgeois et paysans • the article is often 
omitted m enumerations. Bouigcots, here best trans- 
lated ‘townsmen,’ the representatives of the middle 
class , it is sometimes used as a term of repioach, when 
it suggests a ‘ philistine.’ 

,, 18. la capitals, ‘Grenoble.’ Humbeit II. , Dauphin of 

Yienne, ceded his domains to Philip VI. on behalf of his 
grandson, -vvho, on succeeding to the throne as Charles 
V (1364), ordered that the title of Dauphin should be 
henceforward borne by the heir apparent ; cf. ^che origin 
of our ‘ Prince of Wales ’ 

,, 19. The King of Kaples was Murat, Napoleon’s bi other-in- 

law, to whom the Congress of Vienna had left his 
possessions as aieward for his desertion' of Napoleon. 
Tins, however, did not satisfy him, and after intriguing 
with Napoleon in Elba, he openty espoused his cause 
after his first success. The Austrians defeated him at 
Tolentmo and gave his throne back to Ferdinand. IV. 
(see note, p 6 1. 13). 

„ 25. Lyon and Marseille appear in English as ‘ Lyons ’ and 

* Marseilles.’ 

,, 26. augmentant; see note, p. 21. 30. 
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23. 29. le due d Orleans, son of Philippe Egalite (see p. 

sxix.), ^\afa king of the French as Louis Philippe from 
1830 until the Republic m 1848. The dukes oi Orleans 
were descended from the younger son of Louis JXIII. 

le comte d’ Artois was brother of Louis XVI. and Louis 
XVni. Pie reigned as Charles X. from 1824-30. 

5 5 30. Macdonald, descended from a Scotch family, entered 

the B>ench army in 1784, and served everywhere with 
distinction ; famous for his crossing of the Spliigen in 
ISOO. After the second fall of Najioieon he took little 
part in politics, and died in Pans in 1840 

24. 1 The bridge Morand was named after a famous architect 

who built it. For defending Lyon against the forces 
of the Convention he perished on the scaffold in 1794. 

la GmUoti^re . a suburb of Lyon on the left bank of the 
Rhone. 

,, 10 oil onPattend: see fiist note, p. 6 1. 26. 

,, 16. an Tbout d'un quart d’heure notice that at the 

beginning of a sentence ' after ’ is translated by cm tout 
clc , aj;resis put after the noun, e.g. qudques jours ajims. 

25. 3. pr^fet, ‘prefect.’ TTe have no corresponding official in 

England. A prefect, always appointed by the central 
government, is the chief functionary in every di;pa 7 te- 
me/it. The oflice was established by Xapoleon. 

,, 5. Michel Ney rose from the ranks, by his bravery at 

Borodino (1812), and during the letreat from Moscow he 
earned the title of le hnve des hraves (see 1. 9). He 
abandoned FTapoleon m 1814, and when he took leave 
of Louis XVIII. on this occasion he said, ‘ Sire, j’espke 
vemr a bout de le (Ha])oleon) ramener dans une cage de 
fer.’ And no doubt he meant to, but the impossibility 
of pei’suading his soldiers to fire on his and their old 
chief was too much for him. At Waterloo, where he 
commanded the old guard, he had five horses shot 
under him. He was captured, and after a trial before 
the peers of France, in spite of the fact that the allies 
on entering Paris guaranteed a general pardon, was 
shot as a traitor. 

,, 13. de terribles souvenirs: it was at Fontainebleau that 

Hapoleon attempted to commit suicide by swallowing 
poison when the allies were deliberating on his fate in 
1814, and it was here that he signed his abdication. 
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25. 24. Tuilenes . the palace of the kiiigb of France, originally 

bmlt for Catherine de Medicis on the site of some 
tile-woiks (‘ tile ’ = /« tuile) It burnt during the 
Commune in 1871. Shortly before FTapoleon’s arrival 
the king and loyal family had left the palace undei 
cover of darknestT, taking with them all the money and 
jewels they could carry. Alter a short stay at £ilie 
they went to Ghent, wheie they lemamed during 
'Najioleon’s biief second reign. ^ 

26. 8. gBUS is treated as masculine, except when an adjective 

precedes it which has not the same form for both 
genders , e.g des gens grossie^s; tons ecs hrmes gens, but 
toiitcs les hoimes gens, Howevei, note Decree, Feb. 26, 
1901 : ' In all cases the adjective qualifying gens may be 
made feminine.’ 

,, 12 les grands corps, ‘the estates.’ 

17. en un jour : notice the distinction between en and dans 
wdien used with w’ords denoting a period of time— eu 
implies the time taken to do a thing, da7is the point 
of time by or at w’hicli it will be done. 

„ 28. parti, /course.’ Un 2NC7ti meanfi (1) ‘political party’, 

(2) ‘part,’ e.g preiidie U ^arti dc gnelqichm; (3) 
‘lesolution,’ ‘course/ as here. For tme ^artie see 
note, p 18 1. 25. 

,, 29. c’est donner . . . notice this redundant use of ce before 

ilre between tw’o inhnitives, and cf. w%Uoir, c'est 
poiAiwr, ‘ where there ’s a wull, there ’s a way.’ 

27. 12. la Vendee : a district in the W. of France, where civil 

war broke out first after the fall of the monarchy (sec 
Y. Hugo’s ‘ 1793 ’). On this occasion the attempt 
to rouse the Royalists failed. 

le duo d’Angoultoe w’as the son of the Count of 
Artois, and so nephew of Louis XYIII. 

Marseille was one of the last towns to desert the 
cause of Louis XYIII. 

,, 16 Ch&tillon • a congiess of the allies had met heie in 1814 

(see p. lix. ). 

,, 22. In this circular letter Naxioleon alleges that he has been 

recalled by the voice of France, already w’eary of the 
Bourbons, and calling for a liberator. 

,, 24. le congr^s refers to the Congress of Yienna, wiiich 

had not yet separated (see note, p 6 1. 9). 
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27. 24 et qu’on eiit pu : the bimple conjunction que is used 

to avoid the rei^etition of si, but it must take the 
bubjunctive even though the si in the fiist clause has 
taken the indicative. 

28. 7. les seuls armuriers de la capitale * for lc$ annuriers 

de la capital r seuls. 

,, 12. cadre: lit. ^ frame’; heie * skeleton.’ 

5 , »18. licenoi4s, ‘disbanded’ after the leturn of the Bourbons 
(see note, p. 8 1 5). 

,, 26. du^gdnie : notice the gender, and cf. uu timndie^ mi 

paraplme 

,, 30. la Saxe et Oracovie : Talleyrand, as the champion of 

the smaller European states, induced England and 
Austria to supxiort France in resisting Prussia’s attempt 
to absorb the whole of Saxony, and Eussia’s wish to ex- 
tend her empire to the Oder so as to include Cracow. 

29. 14. Cadmus sowed the teeth of the dragon he had slain, 

and from them armed men sprang up called ‘Sparti,’ 
who killed one another until only live were left. These 
live were the ancestors of the Thebans. 

,, 22 ne le peut dompter : see note, x*. 16 1. 6. 

,, 24. I’acte additionnel aux OoasMutions dc V Empire, 

really the work of Benjamin Constant, who used the 
English Constitution as his model, was issued by 
ISTaxioleon in April 1815. It established two chamheis 
— one hereditary, the other elective — imiiiovahle judges, 
and other giiaiantees of liberty. It failed in its object 
of propitiating public opinion from the very first, as it 
was felt that the power that had ju omulgated it might 
withdraw it. 

,, 25. federation : alluding to the National Fete, called La 

- Federation, first held on July 14, 1790, the first anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastille (see p. xxviii.). 
champ d© mai was the name originally given to old 
Frankish assemblies in arms, and vas for obvious 
reasons adopted by Napoleon. 

,, 27. sur I’autel : Louis XYL had in the same way taken 

the oath of fidelity to the new Constitution before an 
altar in the midst of the Champ de Mars at the Fete 
de la F4d4ration. 

,, 28. du Champ d© Mars : extensive grounds between the 

Ecole Militaire and the left bank of the Seine. The 
last four International Exhibitions have been held there. 
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30 0 {Lazare) Hoche : son of an ostler. As head of the Re- 

publican army in La Vendee (1795) he reduced the 
Royalists there to submission, commanded the disas- 
trous expedition to Ireland 1796, and was afterwards 
employed against the Austrians. He died in 1797, 
the noblest of all the generals of the Revolution. 

Kl^ber, the son of a stonemason, after serving with 
distinction in La Vendi^e and on the Rhine, agcom- 
panicd Napoleon to Egypt and Palestine, and was left 
to govern Egypt on Napoleon’s departure. He was 
assassinated at Cairo by a Turk in 1800 

, 13. tout : what part of speech ? see note, p. 15 1. 5 

,, 24 un espace: the only noun in -ace that is masculine 
(Lat. spahum), 

,, 28. trois cents • cent and mngt only take an s in the plural 

when they are not followed by another number ; cf. IL 
5 and 11. However, note Decree, Feb. 26, 1901 . ‘ The 
plural of migt and cent will be allowed even when these 
words are followed by another numeral adjective ; e.g 
quatre mngt or quatre mngts d%x homines, quatre cent or 
quatre cents trente hoyyime. The hyphen between the 
word denoting the units and that denoting the tens will 
not be insisted on ; e.g. dix seqit ’ 

31. 9. d’un fer k cheval • notice the use of d to denote destina- 

tion, and cf. une fasse a the, wi coutcau d d^couper, 

,, 12. une lleue et demie : see note, p. 20 1 2. 

,, 24. lord Uxbridge : the eldest son of the Manpiis of 

Anglesey. 

32. 4. sans qu’ils aient . . • bear in mind this construction. 

,, 7. des renseignements certains, ‘reliable infotmation.’ 

De certains renseignements would mean ‘ certain (i e. 
some) information. ’ 

,, 25. Bourmont and the other deserters joined Blucher's 

army. 

33. 2. dont je ne voulais pas, ‘ with whom I wanted to have 

nothing to do. ’ 

,, 3. ^ votre. consideration, ‘out of consideration for you’ ; 

cf. d leur rencontre, ‘to meet them.’ • 

,, 10. The Republican soldiers in the wars of La Vendee (see 

note, p. 27 1 12) were called ‘Les Bleus,’ on account 
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of tlieir blue uniforms In the same way " Les Blancs ’ 
w’ere the suiiporters of the old Bourbon monarchy, 
w'hose flag was white. 

33. 15. 4 la pointe du jour: al&o ait imint du wur, ‘at day- 

break.’ 

, , 17. Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest of IST apoleon’s brothers, 

was king of Westphalia from 1807-13 (seep xhih.). 
His grandsons, Yictor and Louis, are now the repre- 
* sentatives of the family, and have been talked ot as 
claimants to a French monarchy. 

,, 21. de ieonne beure, ‘early’; d la tonne heure^ ‘very 

good,’ ‘bravo,’ ‘well done.’ 

,, 28. s’execute • the passive voice is much less used in 

French than in Enghsh. One of the w ayh of avoiding 
it IS this use of the reflexive veib 

34. 1. plus d’une lieue see note, p. 8 1 17. 

au del^ de, ‘ beyond ’ ; the ox>po&ite is en der/t de, 

,, 2 en retard: notice il est tard, ‘it is late’; il est en 

retardy ‘he is late. 

,, 6. Parse suis 

,, 15. im chiffre, ‘a number,’ in the sense of ‘figure’ Un 

nimiro expresses the order in which persons or things 
are placed , e g. je demcure au numet o quatre, ‘ I live 
at number 4.’ Un nomhie is used of quantity ; e.g. %l 
a un grand nomhre d' anus 

,, 26. Foi the position of Quatre-Bras and other places see 

the plan of the Waterloo cani]jaign. 

,, 27. de : be careful how you translate. 

35. 11. sur ses derri^res, ‘ m its rear.’ 

,, 22. lui : when the verb Mlowung /awe has a direct object, 

^aire governs a dative of the person. If the verb is 
intransitive or transitive without an object, then fa%re 
itself governs an accusative of the person ; e.g. je le 
fais h ire, but ye lu% fa%s hoire de Veau, Cf. p. 9 1. 11 
il faisait fail e au hriek . . de frequents voyages. 
un ^-droite : ellipse for lui pas d niavn droite. 

,, 29. du c5td de, ‘m the direction of.’ 

3S. 7. jonction : between Wellington’s and Bluoher’s troops. 

,, 8# un nouveau plan k faire ; cf. une maison d loiiety ‘a 

house to be let. ’ 

,, 12. au canon, ‘ at the sound of the cannon.’ 
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36. 20 la veille (Lat vigiha), ‘tlie day before, eve. Dis- 
tin<^iiisb. between thib and la metlle (Lat. vehila), ‘ the 
old\-onian’ , la ucih (Lat utula), ‘ the linrdy-gurdy.’ 

,, 30. aile : pronounced hU, 

37 9. le corps de d’Brlon what d’Eilon actually did on this 

day has never been satisfactorily decided, though it is 
clear that his failure to help Kapoleon saved Blucher 
from a worse defeat. r 

18. tenement ddmoralisde . theie can be no doubt that 

” Napoleon greatly overrated his success at Ligny. 

25. les fautes de 1814 : Napoleon is represented as having 
regretted that he had ever made Ney a marshal, on the 
ground that he was too stupid for a higher command 
than that of general of division. 

,, 27. en : to be omitted in English or to be translated by 

‘to do.’ 

38 5. smvi des : see note, p. 19 1 28. 

,, 11. elle of course refers to sa rcserm. 

20. etait is in singular, in spite of the fact that the collective 
noun renfort is followed by a noun in genitive, because 
the idea expiessed by the verb clearly referb to the 
reinf 01 cement. 

29. Qu’elle n’aurait pu I’^tre . nc is not to be translated. 

” * It is used in the second clause of a comparative 

sentence, when the first clause is affirmative When the 
first clause is negative ne is not to be inserted in the 
second. In I’toe le is the pronoun rei)resentmg the 
adjective d^mm, and is not to be translated either, 
en : this idiomatic use of eii with the comparative is 
equivalent to d cause de cela. 

39. 1. ddmasquer, ‘to unmask,’ i e. ‘reveal the presence of.’ 

4. Grouchy, who had previously distinguished himself 
at the battles of Hohenlinden and Wagram and in 
the Russian campaign, has been made the ‘scape- 

f oat ’ of Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo. His failure to 
nd the Prussians under Bliicher and prevent them 
joining Wellington no doubt did make Napoleon’s task 
harder. But the task was an almost impossible one, 
and Napoleon himself showed none of his old energy 
and rapidity of movement. *' 

6. Distinguish le tour^ ‘the turn,’ and la tour) see note, 

p. 2 1. 6. 
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39 9 si . . que subjunctive = . . qm^ *bow- 

ever. ’ 

,, 16. Tlie story of "Wellington’s surprise at Brussels bas been 

often told, but nowbere bettei than in Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fan. 

40 7. arrive le premier : notice the article, and cf. d pcirtit 
^ le del mer 

,, 15. au centre: cf. au milieu, *in the middle’; an soleil, 

‘ in the sun ’ ; d Vomhre, ‘ in the shaded 

41. 2 doBine, ^engaged.* 

, , 8. une trentaine, ‘ about tbii ty. ’ The suffix -aiiie indicates 

approximate numbers ; e.g mu huitaine, une douzai/ie 
The masculine form denotes stanzas of a corresponding 
number of lines, e.g, quatrain, huitani, douzain. 

,, 19. Tartillerie volante, ‘ light artilleiyd 

,, 25. la vase, ‘ the mud.’ "What does le vase mean ^ See note, 

p. 9 1. 6. 

42. 11. Planchenoit : a small village a little to the light of the 

load from Charleroi to Biussels 

,, 14 soit : notice the siibj'unctive after a verb expressing a 

command. Why is puisse subjunctive See note, 
p. 19 L 14. 

,, 17. Wavre : there seems to be no doubt that Napoleon had 

himself sent Grouchy towards the east in the direction 
of Namur and Li^ge, whilst Blucher was withdrawing 
towards Wavre. 

,, 27. lui : i.e. Grouchy. 

43. 7. ^Gembloux is a good deal to the SB. of Wavre, where 

Blucher actually "was. 

,, 19. *4 cheval, ‘ astride ’ ; i.e. ‘ on both sides of,’ 

„ 20- la grand’route : grand (Lat. grandis) had originally, 

as m Latin, only one form for masculine and feminine. 
Later, when the feminine of all French adjectives was 
formed by adding o, an apostrophe was added by the 
grammarians of the seventeenth century, to serve as an 
apology for the omission of an e (which never really 
existed) in such crystalhsed expressions as grand' mh'e, 
grand'faim, grand' soif, and grand' route. 

„ 21. Wellington took up his position with a view to a 

defensive battle, so that Blucher might have time to 
come up as he had jiromised. 

G 
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43. 22 quatre-vingt mille why is there no sign of plural 
here ^ See notes, p. 22 1 30, p JO 1. 28. 

,, 24. la cr^te: the height, or rather iidge, is just south of 

the village of St. Jean, winch itselt is neaily two miles 
south ot Wateiloo. 

44 4. Zama, in Africa, where Scipio Africaims conquered 

Hannibal (202 B c ) and finished the Second Funic 
War. 

,, 6. This short description of the battle of Waterloo is taken 

from MeynieTs Life of Napoleon. Duma's’ account of 
the battle is misleading in certain particulars. The 
correction of these would involve more discussion than 
seems desirable in a book for any but advanced historical 
students. 

,, 9 Bylau : a town in Prussia, wheie the French fought a 

battle in 1807 (see p. xlvii.). 

la Moscowa : the river on which Moscow stands. It 
was at Borodino, a village on this river, that a battle 
was fought (see p. liv. ), 

,, 26. 4tait k nous: notice this graphic use of the imperfect 

instead of the past conditional 

,, 30. sa vieille garde : see second note, p 18 1 12 

46. 13 d’ailleurs, * besides’; ailUui's, ‘elsewhere.’ 

, , 22. eurent etd rompus : account for the use of the past 

anterior, already explained in the notes. 

,, 28. achamde, ‘relentless,’ ‘bitter’ AcJiarner was origin- 

ally a term of falconry, ‘ to put flesh ’ {cha't7 ) on the 
lure to excite the bird, and so figuratively ‘ to arouse,’ 
‘ excite ’ For the greater part of these ten hour^ the 
troops under W ellington’s command were '^fighting 
without the help of Blucher’s army, and only slightly 
outnumbered the French. 

46. 6. Jdrome : see note, p. 33 1. 17 

,, 12. What mood is meure, and why ? 

,, 15. balles, ‘ bullets ’ of a rifle. 

un boulet, ‘a cannon-ball.’ 

,, 16. ne veulent de ; see note, p. 33 1. 2. 

It was at Jemmapes, or Genappe, that Dumouriez 
defeated the Austrians m 1792 (see p. xxix.). 

,, 27. en permanence, ‘m continuous session.’ 
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47 2. son fils Napoleon had only one son, to whom, while a 

baby, he gave the title of King of Kome. His actual 
words of resignation weie . ‘Ma vie politique est finie. 
Je proclame nion his Napoleon 11. empereiir des Francais/ 
This son, generally known as the Duke of Eeichstadt, 
died in 1832. He has been made the hero of a play by 
Edmond Rostand, called L'A'iglon, recently acted in 
Fans by Sarah Bernhardt 

,, 4. refuse* as a matter of fact, Napoleon only abandoned 

%he idea of flying to America when flight was impossible, 
and he had to choose between trusting to the English 
or joining the army on the Loire to renew a hopeless 
struggle with the allies 

,, 9. England had no right to disregard the wishes of her 

allies and accede to the wish expressed in this theatrical 
letter. 

,, 12. comme Thdmistocle * Themi&tocles, who had done more 

than any other man to save Greece during the Persian 
wars, took refuge with the Persians when, by his 
arrogance and dishonesty, he had disgusted his fellow- 
countrymen and was in danger of proscription. He 
died as pensioner of Artaxerxes, whose father he had 
defeated at Salamis. Perhaps Napoleon had forgotten 
some of the incidents in the great Athenian's career. 

48 . 7. librement : see note, p. 47 1 4. 

,, 9 ^ I’instig-ation : Captain Maitland, wdio commanded 

the Bell eTO])h oily explained to Napoleon that his sur- 
render must be unconditional. 

,, 23. loyaute: not ‘loyalty.* 

,, j’en appelle k i’liistoire : history has, on the wdiole, 
rejected Napoleon’s appeal. 

49. 1. d© : notice that the preposition de, like d and must 

be repeated before each comjflenient. 

,, 10. Tamiral: the definite article must be used in French 

before proper names preceded by a ivord denoting title 
or profession. 

60. ^ 2. do file • after a superlative de must be used instead of 
dans before a noun denoting place. 

,, 3. dependant de, ‘attached to.’ The 'word d^jpendance is 

applied to the part of a hotel detached from the main 
building, and used as an overflow house. 
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50. 10. M de Las-Cases, a retired naval officer of noble birth, 
was one of the small suite allowed to accompany 
2Tapoleon m his exile. 

61. 1. continuait de dieter: the result of this dictation was 

his Meino'trs, which give a complete account of the 
period between Toulon and Marengo, and some informa- 
tion about the campaign of 1815. They have seryed 
as a mine in which all future historians have dug 
without being always able to distinguish the pure ore 
from the dross ; for Napoleon never hesitated to make 
a mis-statement or introduce a false document when it 
suited his purpose to do so. 

, , 12. Racine (1639-99) • the most classical of French tragedians, 

the author of Aiidromaqite, Les Plmdeurs (a comedy), 
Britanmeus, Iphigime^ Phklre, Psther, and Athahe, 
The last two weie sacred dramas, WTitten at the instiga- 
tion of Madame de Maintenon. 

,, 13. Moli^re (1622-73) : the great writer of comedies. His 

real name was Poquelin, but he adopted, that of Moline 
when he joined a company of provincial actors. His 
chief works are L^Avare, Le Misanthrope, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, Le Malade Imaginavre, Tartufe, and Les 
Femmes Savantes 

Corneille (1606-84) • the author of Le Gul, Oinna, Les 
Horaces, Polyeucte, ISficom^de, etc. 

,, 22. Gourgaud is considered the most veracious of the 

chroniclers of the exile, mainly because of the un- 
attractive picture that he draws of himself. His 
jealousy ended on his departure fiom St. Helena. 

,, 23. Montholon had been taught by Napoleon when a 

captain of artillery, shared the magnihceiice cof his 
Empire as well as the dreariness of St. Helena, and 
lived to witness the re-establi&hment of the Empire 
under Napoleon III in 1851. 

,, 30. Chez soi : explain the use of soL 

52. 15. mauvaase petite maison : notice the omission of the 
indefinite article in apposition. 

,, 17. Tappartement must not be translated ‘apartment’; 

* apartments ’ or ‘ suite ’ will do here. ^ 

,, 18. de long is an equivalent for de longueur. Of. de large 

for de largewT, de liaut for de hauteur ; but d^^paisseur 
and de profondeur cannot bo replaced by d'ipais and de 
profond. 
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52. 29. abat-jour does not change in the plural, cibat being a 
verb and jour here meaning ' light. ’ 

63. 7. du roi de Borne : son of jl^apoleon and Marie -Louise, horn 

1811, proclaimed Emperor of the French under title of 
F'apoleoii 11. on his fathei’s abdication in 1815 ; see 
note, p. 47 1. 2. 

„ 17. Mane -Louise, daughter of the Emperor of Austria, 

• was married to Napoleon in 1810. After his fall she 
deserted him, and ended her days as the morganatic 
wife of an Austrian general. 

,, 21. Frederick: the Great died at Sans Souci, his palace at 

Potsdam, near Beilin, in 1786. See p. xlvii 

,, 23. Marengo : a village near Alessandria, in Piedmont, 

where Napoleon conqneied the Austrians in 1800. See 
p. xli. 

,, 24. Austerlitz a town in Moravia, '\\here Napoleon won 

a decisive victoiy over the Austrians and Russians on 
December 2, 1805 See p xlv. 

64 . 9. les Tmleries • see note, p. 25 1 24. 

le Elremlm : the jialace, or fort, of the Czars at Moscow. 

I’Escunal ; the palace of the kings of Spam in the small 
town of that name near Madrid. It was built by Philip 
II in memory of the battle of St. Quentin, and is at 
once a palace, a churcb, and a monastery 

,, 20. lever la consigne, “to revoke oiders.’ 

,, 23. une sentinelle is derived from the Italian sentmellaj 

and hence its gender. 

66 . 2. soit . why the subjunctive ^ 

,, 13. des plus insalubres : as a matter of fact the air of 

• St. Helena is very healthy, and it hS-s been proposed to 
tnrn it into a sanatorium for West Africa. 

,, 16. sur ces entrefaites, ‘in the interval,’ ‘meanwhile.* 

The substantive (entre— ‘ between, 
has no singular, and is only used m this adverbial phrase. 

,, 24. Sir Hudson Lowe did not show tact in his difficult 

task of guarding Napoleon. But the more serious 
charges made against him by O’Meara and Napoleon 
break down under investigation. In any case the 
English Government was more responsible than their 
representative. See the article on him in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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56. 11. Antomarchi was bent m 1819 owing to tiie intercession 

of the Pope. After the departure of O’Meara Napoleon 
refused to see an English doctor ; but he soon quai- 
relled with his iellow^-coiintryman Antomarchi. 

, , 22 Tine cornet© * cf. Shakespeare, J ulms Caesar, ii. li. 30 — 

"When beggais die, there are no comets seen. 

,, 27. Distinguish le foie (Pop. Lat. fidiciiui), ‘liver’ , la Joi 

(Lat. fidem), ‘faith ’ ; la fois (Lat. mcem), ‘ time.’ 

57. 13. plus de in mcomx>lete sentences has a negative sense , 

so ]ia,re jamais, personne, rien, du tout. ^ 
j© sais ce qu’il en est (also cc qui en est), ‘ I know what 
there is in it ’ = ‘ I know the truth of the matter.’ 

,, 21 quand je serai, ‘when I am.’ The French are moie 

accurate and use the future w^here we more carelessly 
use the present, if the verb of the x)rincipal sentence be 
in the future or refer to future time. 

,, 26. Kldtaer, etc. : these are the names of Napoleon’s famous 

generals. This w’hole speech is probably an invention 
of Antomarchi, who is the only authority for it. For 
Kleber see second note, p 30 1. 9. 

Desaix was killed at the battle of Marengo, after con- 
tributing greatly to the victory. See p. xli, 

,, 27 Bessi^res served in the constitutional guards of Louis 

XVL, did good service in all Napoleon’s cam^paigns, 
especially at Austerlitz , w’as killed in a reconnaissance 
the day before the battle of Lutzen. 

Duroc, aide-de-camp to Nax)oleon, w^as killed in battle 
1813, and deeply mourned by Napoleon. 

Nay *. see note, p. 25 1. 5. 

Murat ' see note, p 6 1. 13. ^ 

Mass^na, the son of an Italian shoxikeeper, defended 
Genoa iii 1800, saved the French army at Esslmg, w’as 
opposed to "Wellington in Portugal, by whom he was 
forced to retreat. After 1815 he lived in retirement 
until his death in 1817. 

Berthier, x>rince of Wagram, chief of Napoleon’s staff, 
after submitting to the Bourbon government in 1814, 
committed suicide or was murdered on the invasion of 
France by the allies in 1815. 

58. 3. les Scipion, etc. ; proper names do not, as a rule, take 

the sign of the plural in French except when used as 
common nouns to designate (1) peojjle like the person 
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named — Ics Virgiles sont raies, ‘men like Virgil are 
laie ’ ; (2) tlie woiks of the per&on named — des Raphaels, 
‘ pictures by Raphael/ 

58. 14. ne saurait ^tre : notice that pas is always omitted with 

the conditional of savotr used in the sense of pouimr. 

,, 27. Vienne : Xapoleon’s son w^as residing at the court of his 

gi’andfather, Fiancis I of Austria 

„ *28. Madame M^re, as she was called, lired m retirement 
at Rome until the age of eighty-six. 

59. 2. Cii|,rlemagne : Charles the Gi eat, born in 742 A.n., 

crowned Emperor of the West in 800, died in 814. 

Pompde : Oneius Pompems, after conquering Mithradates, 
Spartacus, and the Pirates, foinied with Caesar and 
Crassus the lirst trmmviiate. Subsequently his quarrel 
with Caesar led to the civil war, in which he was 
defeated at Pharsalus (48 b.c.). He fled to Egypt, 
where he was murdered by the order of Ptolemy 
Dionysius. 

,, 4. de tout : verbs denoting fulness and the reverse (e.g. 

reiivplir, manque t , coiMer, charger), probably because 
they suggest the idea of drawing from a source, take a 
genitive 

,, 9. eat . notice the subjunctive after a relative pronoun 01 

adverb depending on a superlative or le seal, le dei'mer, 
leprerner, V unique 

,, 29. que je n’ai© consacr© . notice the omission of pas, the 

principal sentence being also negative. 

60 2. ddbander Pare, ‘ to unbend the bow ’ , cf. Horace — 

neque semper arcum 
tendit Apollo. 

,, 3. des institutions hbdrales : see note, p. 29 1. 24, but in 

the light of Hapnleon’s action in 1807 and his inaction 
afterwards not much attention need be paid to these 
promises. 

,, 21. le pouls . do not sound the last two letters. 

,, 29. le docteur : this post-mortem examination showed 

that the mam cause of death ivas cancer of the stomach. 

61 fut : why subjunctive ^ 

„ 23. The leuion of honour is a civil and military order 

established by Kapoleon in 1802. See p. xliii. 
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61. 25. la CoTironne de fer . Napoleon was crowned King of 

Italy at Milan on March 25, 1805, ^uth the iron crown 
of the Lombard chiefs who first settled in Italy 

,, 30. chapelle ardente : we have no English equivalent for 

this phrase, vhich alludes to the lighting of candies 
round the coffin in a mortuary chapel. 

62. 2. un crucifix . don’t sound the x 

,, 12. du mort: distinguish between Icc mort^ ‘death, ’'"and 

U moi tj ‘ dead man ’ 

15. une assiette k ses armes, ‘ a plate with h>s arms upon 
it.’ For this use of Ci to denote the characteristic 
feature cf, Vhomme au long mz, ‘the man with the 
long nose ’ 

27. Marengo* see note, p. 53 1. 23. 

63. 5, 1’ Orient qu’il avait conquis this is an exaggeration. 

Though ior a time Napoleon conquered Egypt, his 
designs on the East were foiled by Sir Sidney Smith at 
Acre. See p xxxviii. 

,, 17. In the reign of Louis Philippe, Napoleon’s remains were, 

with the consent of the English Gfov eminent, taken to 
Pans. It was in full state that the ex-Emperor entered 
his capital for the last time He now rests in the 
Invalides under a conspicuous dome, and around him 
the pensioners of the French army live out the last 
years of their lives. 
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1 salllir, to project, is only used in tJi£ third cueillir and its coinx^onnds have in the Future and Conditional *eral(S), 

as also sailllr, hvt not ih compounds. 
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eolidre, cousant, je cou^^, tii coiid*:, il coud, je cousis le condrai 
to seio couau nous cousons, ils cousent 




couriTj courant, je coiirs, iioiih couroiis, ik je courus .]e courrai ^1^60 aceoiirn, coiicourn, par- 
to 7 mi couru courent counr, sfcouiii 
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loiveni 
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to provide voyantj voyons, ils poiirvoient 
/or ponrvii 

poiivou’j poiivaiat, je peux t/ puis, tu peux, je pus je pourrai Pres. Subj. je puisse, nous 
to he able pi. il peut, nous pouvons, ils puissious. mNbte that pas map 

peuvent be omitted after pouvoii 
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VOCABULARY 


Note —This Vocabulary gives the pr 
and therefore does not in ei-ery cas 
tianslation 

h, ‘at/ ‘to/ ‘with* 

— I'atde de^ ‘ by the help of’ 

— Vmpromste, ‘ unawares ’ 

— moms que (. ne, and subj.)) ‘ 

less’ 

— peme, ‘scarcely’ 

— peu pi cSy ‘ nearly ' 

— temps, ‘ in time ’ 

— tmvets, ‘ thiough,’ ‘ across’ 

abandonner, ‘to deseit/ ‘leave* 
abat-jour (1*), m,, ‘shade ’ 
abdiquer, ‘ to abdicate * 
abdominal, ‘abdominal/ ‘of the 
stomach ’ 

abord(r), m., ‘access,* ‘approach’ 
d' — , ‘ at first ’ 

abordag'e (1*), m., ‘ boarding’ 
abn(r}, /«., ‘shelter,’ ‘protection ’ 
d V — de, ‘ safe from ’ 

absence (!’), /., ‘ absence ’ 
acajou (1*), m., ‘mahogany’ 
accdldrer, ‘ to hasten ’ 
accent (F), m., ‘ accent * 
accepter, ‘ to accept ’ 
acclamation {!’)/., ‘acclamation’ 
accompagner, ‘ to accompany ’ 
accouru, see accounr 
accqiurir (irr. v., see courvr\ ‘ to 
run np ’ 

accueillir (trr. v., see cueillir), 

‘ to welcome ’ 

acbame, ‘bitter,’ ‘ relentless* 


nary and ordinary meanings of words, 
supply the best woid to be used m 


acbeminer, ‘ to dispatch ’ 
s’ — , ‘to march,’ ‘make your way to ’ 
acbeter, ‘ to buy ’ 
achever, ‘to complete,’ ‘finish’ 
acQuerir (irr. v.), ‘ to acquire ’ 
acquis, see cuiqubiir 
acte (!’), w., ‘act,’ ‘action’ 
actif, ‘active’ 
action (!’), /., ‘ action ’ 
activement, ‘ actively ’ 
adieu, ‘farewell’ 
faire ses — z o , , ‘to take leave of* 
admettre (irr. -v., see puUtq), ‘to 
admit ’ 

administrer, ‘to administer’ 
admirable, ‘admirable’ 

; admis, see admettre 
i adopter, ‘ to adopt ’ 
adoucir, ‘to soften,* ‘mitigate* 
adresser, ‘ to address * 
adroit, ‘skilful’ 

I affable, ‘affable’ 
affaire (I’),/., ‘affair,’ ‘business,* 
‘ matter ’ 

avmr — d, ‘to have to do with ' 
afifectionner, ‘to care for,’ ‘have 
a delight in * 
afBLcber, ‘ to post up * 
affold, ‘mad’ 
afln de, ‘ m order to ’ 
agent (F), w., ‘agent* 
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agiter, ‘ to agitate ’ 
agonie (!’),/% ^ agony’ 
agreable, ‘agreeable’ 
agriculture (1’), ‘ agriculture ’ 

aide il’),/., ‘help/ ‘aid’ 

(I T— de, ‘by the lielp of' 
aide-de-camp (!’),?«., ^aide-de- 
camp’ 

aigle (1’), 7)1 , ‘eagle ’ 
aigle (1’),,/., ‘eagle’ m beialdic 
sense 

aigu (aigue), ‘ sharp ’ 
aile ‘wing’ 

ailleurs, ‘ elsewhere ’ 

d’—, ‘ besides ' 

aimer, ‘to love’ 
ainsi, ‘thus’ 

— que, ‘just as' 

air {!’), ??<., ‘appearance,’ ‘air’ 
avoir V—, ‘ to look ’ 
ajouruer, ‘ to put off/ ‘ postpone ’ 
aj outer, ‘to add’ 
alarme (1’),/., ‘alarm’ 
aU4e (1’), f,j ‘ avenue/ ‘ walk ’ 
aUegresse (1’),/., ‘liveliness’ 
aller (irr. v.), * to go ’ 
s’en — , ‘ to go away ’ 
alli^ (1’), ‘ally ’ 
alli4 ‘allied’ 
allumer, ‘ to light ’ 
alors, ‘then’ 
altesse {!’),/., ‘highness’ 

&me (!’ ), /., ‘ soul/ ‘ mind, ’ ‘ life ’ 
am^liorer, ‘to improve’ 
s'—, ‘to get better' 
amener, ‘ to bring ’ 
amertume (1’), /., ‘ bitterness * 
ameublement(r),??i, ‘furniture* 
ami (1’), m.y ‘ friend * 
amiral (1’), ??t., ‘admiral’ 
amour (!’), m., ‘ love ’ 
amour-propre {!*), ‘pride’ 
ampbitli^atre (1*), ?;? , ‘amphi- 
theatre’ 

ancien, ‘ former/ ‘ old ’ 
ancre (!’),/., ‘anchor’ 


aneautir, ‘ to annihilate ’ 
anglais, ‘English* 
d V — e, ‘ in the English way ’ 
Angleterre (1*),/., ‘England’ 
animadversion (1’), /, ‘anim- 
adversion,’ ‘leproof’ 
animer, ‘to aiouse,’ ‘excite’ 
anmversaire (1’), ?w., ‘anirver- 
,sary ' 

annoncer, ‘ to announce * 
antediluvien, ‘antefiiluviaii ’ 
aout, m, ‘August’ 
apercevoir, ‘ to perceive ' 
apparaitre (nr. v., see pamUre), 

‘ to appear ’ 

appareiller, ‘to match/ ‘pair,’ 
‘ set sail ’ 

apparence (1’), /., ‘ appearance ’ 
appartement (!’), /«., ‘apart- 
ments,’ ‘set of rooms’ 
appartemr (irr. v., see fefitr), 

‘ to belong ’ 
appeler, ‘ to call ’ 
en — a, ‘to appeal to ’ 
jfaire — , ‘ to summon ’ 
appliQuer, ‘ to apiph ’ 
apporter, ‘ to bring ’ 
apprdciation (!’),/., ‘estimate,’ 

‘ valuation ’ 

apprenait, see apprendre 
apprendre (irr. v., see preiidre), 

‘ to learn * 

appr6t (1’), wz., ‘preparation * 
apprit, see aptpreiuh'e 
approclier, ‘ to approach ’ 
appui (1’), ?»., ‘support’ 
8-ppuyer, ‘ to support,’ ‘ prop ’ 
s’— sur, ‘ to lean on,' ‘ rely on ’ 
apr^s, (prep.) ‘after’ 

(adv.) ‘ after'wards ' 
apr^s-midi (1’), /., ‘ afternoon ’ 
arborer, ‘ to set up/ ‘ hoist r 
arc (!’), w., ‘bo-w’ 
r — en md, m , ‘ lambow ’ 
ardent, ‘burning/ ‘fiery’ 
ardeur (!’), /., ‘keenness,’ ‘heat’ 
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argrent {!’), m., ‘money,’ ‘siher’ 
argrentene (1’),/, ^ plate,’ ‘ silver- 
plate ’ 

ar^er, ‘to argue.’ ‘infer’ 
arme (1*),/.. ‘arm,’ ‘weapon’ 
armee (1 ), / , ‘ army ’ 
armoire (!’),/., ‘cupboard’ 
armuner (1’), //i., ‘gunsmitb’ 
arfactier ‘to snatch away from’ 
arrangement (F), ?«., ‘arrange- 
ment ’ ^ 

arranger, ‘ to arrange ’ 
arrdter, ‘to stop,’ ‘decide’ 
s’ — , ‘ to stop ’ 

am^re-garde (1’),/., ‘rearguard’ 
arrivde (1’),/, ‘arrival ’ 
arriver, ‘ to arnve ’ 
artillene (F), /., ‘ artillery ’ 
araileur (F), m., ‘ artilleryman ’ 
asile (F), m,, ‘asylum,’ ‘refuge’ 
asseoir (s’) (irr. v.), ‘to sit down ’ 
assez, ‘enough,’ ‘ suthciently ’ 
assiette (F),/., ‘plate* 
assis, see asseoir 
assit, see asseoir 
assujettir, ‘to subject’ 
assurance (F), /. , ‘ assurance ’ 
assurer, ‘to assuie,’ ‘convince’ 
s’ — r7e, ‘to mahe ceitam of 
atelier(r), m , ‘workshop,’ ‘studio’ 
atone, ‘dull’ 
attaque (F),/., ‘attack’ 
attaquer, ‘ to attack ’ 
attei^nit, see attemch'e 
atteindre (irr, v., see craindre)^ 

‘ to attain ’ 

atteint, see atteindre 
attendre, ‘to wait for,’ ‘await ’ 
attendu que, ‘ seeing that ’ 
attention (F),/., ‘attention’ 

/a^re — , * to pay attention ’ 
attjrer, ‘ to draw, ‘ attract * 
auberge (F),/., ‘mn’ 
aucun, ‘any,’ ‘no’ 
au del^ de, ‘ beyond ’ 


au-devant de, ‘ to meet ’ 
audience (F), /., ‘ audience,’ 
‘ interview ’ 

augmenter, ‘to increase ’ 
aujourd’hm, ‘ to-day ’ 
au lieu de, ‘ instead of ’ 
au pas de cbarge, ‘quick march ’ 
auprds de, ‘near,’ ‘m comparison 
with ’ 

au reste, ‘ ho-wever ’ 
aussi (adv.), ‘also ’ 

— que, ‘ as . as ’ 

aussi (conj.), ‘therefore,’ ‘so,’ 
‘ and so ’ 

aussitot, ‘ immediately ’ 

— que, ‘ as soon as ’ 
autel (F), w., ‘ altar ’ 
autopsie (F), /., ‘post-mortem 
examination ’ 
autoriser, " to authorise ’ 
autoritd (F), / , ‘ authority ’ 
autour de, ‘aiouiid’ 

Autriche (F), /., ‘ x^ustria ’ 
avait, see avoir 
avance (d’), ‘ beforehan<I ’ 
avancer, ‘to advance,’ ‘ino\e 
for’ward ’ 
s’ — , ‘to ad\ance’ 
avant, ‘ before ’ [of time) 

en, — , ‘ m front,’ ‘ forward ’ 

— quc, ‘befoie’ 

avant-garde (F), /, ‘ vanguard ’ 
avant-poste (F), wn, ‘ outpost * 
avec, ‘with’ 
avertir, ‘ to warn ’ 
avis (F), 7n , ‘advice ’ 
aviser k, ‘to see to,’ ‘super- 
intend ’ 

avoir (irr. v.), ‘ to have ’ 

— hesoin, ‘ to need’ 

— ekaud, ‘ to be hot * 

— faim, ‘to be thirsty’ 

— froid, ‘to be cold’ 

— peur, ‘ to be afraid ’ 

— raison, ‘ to be right ’ 

— sc?/, ‘ to be thirsty ’ 
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avrii, ' April’ 
ayant, see avoir 

baignoire (la), ‘ bath ’ 

— d'xm theatre, ‘lo\\er box’ 
baiser, ‘ to kiss ’ 

balle (la), ‘bullet’ ‘shot’ 
banc (le), ‘ bench ’ 
barricade (la), ‘ barricade ’ 
barricader, ‘ to barricade ’ 
bas (le), ‘stocking’ 
bas (basse), ‘ low ’ 
a — , ‘ down with ’ 
bastion (le), ‘ bastion ’ 
bataille (la), ‘ battle ’ 
ca , ‘ in line of battle ' 
bataillon (le), ‘ battalion ’ 
batiment (le), ‘boat,’ ‘building’ 
batterie (la), * battery,’ ‘ fight ’ 

— de cuisine, ‘ kitchen utensils ’ 
battra, see daiire 

battre (irr. v), ‘to beat,’ ‘sound’ 

— en retraite, ‘ to beat a retreat ’ 
se — , ‘ to fight ’ 

beaucoup, ‘much,’ ‘a great deal’ 
beau-p^re (le), ‘ father-in-law ’ 
Belgique (la), * Belgium ’ 
b^lier (le), ‘ ram ’ 
berceau (le), ‘cradle,’ ‘arbour’ 
besoin (le), ‘ need ’ 
avoir — de, ‘ to need ’ 

biblioth^que (la), ‘library’ 
bien (le), ‘good,’ ‘property ’ 
bien, ‘well,’ ‘thoroughly’ 

— qm (subj ), ‘although ’ 
bientdt, ‘soon’ 
bivac (le), ‘ bivouac ' 
bivaquer, ‘to bivouac ’ 
blanc (blanche), ‘ white ’ 
blesser, ‘to wound’ 
bleu, ‘blue’ 

blond, ‘fair’ 
bois (le), ‘ wood ’ 
bon (bonne), ‘good’ 


I bonheur (le), ‘ happiness ’ 
bonne, see do?i 
! de — heiue, ‘early ’ 
bonnet (le), ‘ cap ’ 
bord (le), ‘border,’ ’edge,’ ‘board’ 
a ‘ on board ’ 
border, ^ to border ’ 
borner, ‘to confine,’ ‘limit’ ^ 
botte (la), ‘boot’ 

— a Vtcuyeie, ‘iidmg-boot’ 
boucbe (la), ‘ mouth ^ 

—safeu, ‘guns’ 
bonder, ‘ to buckle ’ 
bone (la), ‘ mud ’ 
boulet (le), ‘ball,’ ‘shot’ 
bourgeois, ‘plain,’ ‘respectable 
citizen,’ ‘plebeian’ 
bout (le), ‘ end,’ ‘ termination ’ 
venir a ~ de, ‘ to succeed ’ 
branche (la), ‘ branch ’ 
bras (le), ‘ arm ’ 
brave, ‘brave,’ honest,’ ‘good ’ 
brick (le), ‘brig’ 
bride (la), ‘bridle,’ ‘rein’ 
britannique, ‘ Britisli * 
bruit (le), ‘rumour,’ ‘noise’ 
brCiler, ‘ to burn ’ 
brume (la), ‘fog’ 
brut, ‘rough,’ ‘coarse’ 
buste (le), ‘bu&i’ 
but (le), ‘object,’ ‘aim,’ ‘inten- 
tion ’ ^ 

butte (la), ‘ knoll, ’ ‘ butt ’ 
en •— d, ‘ exposed to ’ 

cabinet (le), ‘study,’ ‘small room ’ 
cadavre (le), ‘ corpse ’ 
cadre (le), ‘frame,’ ‘staff’ 
caisse (la), ‘box,’ ‘chest,’ ‘drum ’ 
calcul (le), ‘ calculation ’ 
calculer, ‘ to calculate ’ r- 
caldcbe (la) ‘barouche,’ ‘carriage ’ 
calme, ‘calm’ 
calmer, ‘to calm’ 
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camp (le), ‘ camp ’ 
campagne (la), ‘ campaign/ ‘coun- 
tn ’ 

camper, ‘ to encamp ’ 
canape (le), ‘ sofa ’ 
cancer (le), " cancer ’ 
canon (le), ‘ gun,’ ‘ cannon ’ 
canonnade (la) ‘ finng ’ 
canot (le), ‘ boat ’ 
cantonner, ‘ to quarter ’ 
cap (le), ‘cajie,’ ‘head’ 
lie pied en — , ‘ fiom head to loot’ 
capitaine (le), ‘captain’ 
capitale (la), ‘ capital ’ 
car, ‘for,’ ‘because’ 
carre (le), ‘square’ 
carrier© (la), ‘career,’ ‘quarry’ 
cart© (la), ‘ map ’ 
carton (le), ‘cardboard,’ ‘paste- 
boaid’ 

cas (le), ‘ case,’ ‘ event ’ 
casimir (le), ‘ kerseymeie,' a 
twilled woollen cloth 
cathedral© (la), ‘ cathedral ’ 
catholiqu©, ‘catholic’ 
cause (la), ‘ cause ’ 
causer, ‘to converse,’ ‘talk,’ 
‘ cause ’ 

cavalcade (la), ‘iiding- party,’ 
‘ excursion ’ 

cavaleri© (la), * cavalry ’ 
cavalier (le), * horseman ' 
ce, cet, cett© (2?/. ces), ‘ this ’ or 
‘that# 

Cest, ‘ it IS ’ 
cela, ‘that’ 

celle-ci (fern of cdid-ci), ‘this,* 
‘the latter’ 

celui, cell© {pi. ceux, celles), dem. 
pr., ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ ‘ the one ’ (‘who ’ 
or ‘ which ’) 
cent, ‘hundred’ 
centSln© (la), ‘ hundred ’ 
tme — , ‘ about a hundred ’ 
centre (le), ‘ centre ’ 


I Dependant, ‘meanwhile,’ ‘how- 
I ever,’ ‘neveitheless’ 
cercle (le), ‘ circle ’ 
cercueil (le), ‘ coffin ’ 
certain, ‘certain,’ ‘sure’ 
cerveau (le), ‘ brain ’ 
cesse (la), ‘ ceasing ’ 

, sans—, ‘incessantly’ 

1 cesser, ‘ to cease,’ ‘ stop ’ 
i ceux (pi. of celui), dem. pr., ‘those’ 

! chacun (pron ), ‘ each one ’ 

‘ chaise (la), ‘ chair ’ 
chaleur (la), ‘heat’ 

; chambellan (le), ‘ chamberlain ’ 
i chambre (la), ‘ room ’ 

' champ (le), ‘ field ’ 

I chance (la), ‘ chance ’ 
chandeher (le), ‘ candlestick ’ 
change (le), ‘ exchange ’ 
donner Ze — d, ‘ to put on the wrong 
scent’ 

ohangement (le), ‘ change ’ 
chanter, ‘to sing’ 
chapeau (le), ‘ hat ’ 
chapelain (le), ‘ chaplain ’ 
ohapell© (la), ‘ chapel ’ 
chapitr© (le), ‘ chapter ’ 
charge (la), ‘load ’ 
au pas de — , ‘ quick march ’ 
charger, ‘to charge,’ ‘entrust’ 
se — de, ‘ to undertake ’ 
charpentier (le), ‘ carpenter ’ 
chasseurs (les), 7n, ‘light in- 
fantry ’ 

— d'afnque, ‘ hght ca%'alry ’ 
chfi,teau (le), ‘ castle ’ 
chaumidre (la), ‘ cottage ’ 
chaussde (la), ‘ highroad ’ 
chaussures (les), /., ‘hoots,’ 
‘ shoes ’ 

chebec (le), see note, p. 9 1. 13 
chef (le), ‘chief’ 
chemin (le), ‘path/ ‘road’ 
cheminde (la), ‘chimney/ ‘fire- 
place,’ ‘hearth’ 
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Cher (chere), * dear ’ 
chercher, ‘ to look for,’ ‘ seek ’ 
cherir, ‘ to cherish ' 
cheval (le), ‘horse' 

a — , ‘ on horseback,’ ‘ astiide,’ 

‘ across * 

chevelure (laj, ‘hair’ 

Chez, ‘at,’ ‘to’ 

— SOI, ‘ at home ’ 

chifire (le), ‘figme’ 
chirurgien (le), ‘ surgeon ’ 
choisir, ‘ to choose ’ 
choix (le), ‘ choice ’ 
chose (la), ‘thing,’ ‘matter ’ 
ciel (le), * heavens,’ ‘ sky ’ 
cingler, ‘ to sail ’ 
cinquante, ‘fifty’ 
circonstance (la), ‘circumstance’ ; 
circulaire (la), ‘ circular letter ’ 
civil, ‘civil’ 

Clair, ‘clear* 

clairvoyant, ‘clear-sighted,’ ‘far- 
seeing ’ 

clameur (la), ‘shout* 
clef (la), ‘ key ’ 
clerge (le), ‘ clergy * 
climat (le), ‘climate’ 
clouer, ‘to nail’ 
coalition (la), ‘ coalition ’ 
coBur (le), ‘heart ’ 
coin (le), ‘ corner,’ ‘angle ’ 
colline (la), ‘hill’ 
colonel (le), ‘ colonel ’ t 
colonie (la), ‘ colony ’ 
colonne (la), ‘column’ 
combat (le), ‘fight,’ ‘engage- 
ment ’ 

combattre, ‘ to fight ’ 
comble (le), ‘ height ’ 
com^die (la), ‘ comedy ’ 
com^te (la), ‘ comet ’ 
commandant, ‘ commander ’ 
commander, ‘ to command,* 

‘ order ’ 

oomme, * as,’ ‘ like,’ * how ’ i 


I commencer, ‘ to begin ’ 
j comment, ‘ how ’ ‘ wliat ’ 

, commentaire (’h|, ‘commentary ’ 
j commerce If , ‘commerce,’ 
. ‘trade ’ 

I commissi ;i e commissioner. ’ 

‘ commissar' , snpeimtendent ’ 
commission (la I, ‘commission’ 
commode (la), ‘chest of draWis 
commun, ‘ common,’ ‘ average,’ 
‘ mutual ’ ^ 

communication (la), ‘ communi- 
cation ’ 

communiquer, * to communi- 
cate’ 

compagme (la), ‘ company ’ 

! compag’non (le), ‘ companion ’ 
complaisance (la), ‘ compliance,’ 

‘ kindness * 

compl^tement, ‘ completely ’ 
completer, ‘ to complete ’ 
composer, ‘ to compose,’ ‘ form ’ 
se — tie, ‘to be composed ol,’ ‘con- 
sist of’ 

comprendre (irr v , see preMlre\ 
‘to understand,’ ‘include ’ 
comprimer, ‘ to suppress ’ 

, compter, ‘ to count, ’ ‘ reckon ’ 
comte (le), ‘ count ’ 
concentration (la), ‘concentra- 
tion ’ 

concentrer, ‘ to concentrate * 
concernant, ‘ concerning ’ 
conduire (irr v.), ‘to*’* escort,’ 

‘ conduct ’ 

conduit, see conduire 
conduite (la), ‘ conduct ’ 
confectionner, ‘ to make,’ ‘ make 
up ’ 

conflance (la), ‘ trust,’ ‘ faith * 
confiant, ‘confiding,’ ‘sanguine’ 

' confler, ‘ to entrust ’ 

I confirmer, * to confirm ’ 
confusion (la), ‘ confusion ’ 
cong-^ (le), ‘leave,’ ‘holiday’ 
congr^s (le), ‘congress* 
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connaissance (lai, ‘knowledge’ 
j/p; (h I? — , ‘ to beuoine iiuconscious ’ 
connaitre firr, y ), * to know ’ 
conquenr firr. v, '•ee acrivtiit% 
“ to con{iuer ’ 
conquis, see coaqiterir 
consacrer, *to conseciate,’ ‘de- 
^'ote ’ 

conseil (le), ‘advice ’ 
consentir, ‘ to consent ’ 
cons^qiiegice (la), ‘ consequence,’ 
‘ result ’ 

conserver, ‘to keep,' ’preserve’ 
consideration (la), ‘considera- 
tion ’ 

consigns (la), ‘orders’ 
consolation (la), ‘ consolation ’ 
consommer, ‘ to complete ’ 
conspiration (la), ‘ conspirac} ’ 
constamment, ‘ constantly ’ 
Constance (la), ‘ peisistence,’ 

‘ constancy ’ 
constant, ‘constant’ 
constitution (la), ‘ constitution ’ 
consul (le), ‘ consul ’ 
consultation (la), ‘ consultation’ 
contenir (irr. v., see tedtr\ ‘ to 
contain,’ ‘lestrain’ 
conter, ‘ to relate ’ 
contiendra, see cojiteuu 
continuer, ‘ to continue ’ 
contradiction (la), ‘ contradic- 
tion’ 

contfaire, ‘contrary’ 
au — ‘ on the contrary ’ 
centre, ‘against’ 
contremarche (la), ‘connter- 
march ’ 

contrevent (le 1 ‘ shutter ’ 
convaincre (in, v, see tauici'e)^ 

‘ to conquer ’ 

coflfcvaincu, see co'timmvre 
convenable, ‘suitable’ 
conversation (la), ‘ conversa- 

tion ’ 


. convertir, ‘ to con\ ert ’ 
conviction (ia), ‘ conviction ’ 
convoquer, ‘ to call together ’ 
corbiUard (le), ‘ hearse ’ 

' cordon (le), ‘string.’ ‘rihljon’ 
come (la), ‘hoin,’ ‘corner’ 
chapeau a, Irois — s, ‘cocked hat 
corps (le), ‘body’ 
correspondance (la), ‘coirc- 
spondence ’ 

Corse (la), ‘Corsica’ 
cortege (le), ‘ procession ’ 
costume (le), ‘dress,’ ‘costume’ 
cote (la), ‘coast,’ ‘slope,’ ‘hill’ 
cotd (le), *■ side,’ ‘ direction ’ 
imttre de — , ‘ to put a .side ’ 
a — de, ‘ by the side of’ 
dll — de, ‘ in the direction of’ 
cotoyer, ‘ to skirt ’ 
coucher, ‘ to lay,’ ‘ lie ’ 
se — , ‘ to go to bed ’ 

— en joup, to aim at’ 
couler, ‘ to flow ’ 
coup (le), ‘blow,’ ‘shot,’ ‘stroke’ 
V 71 — de fusi I ‘ gunshot ’ 
u7t — d'tetl, glance’ 
couper, ‘ to cut ’ 
cour (la), ‘ court,’ ‘ coiirtyar<l ’ 
courage (le), ‘courage’ 
courant (le), ‘ current,’ ‘ stream ’ 
nteWe au — de, ‘to acquaint with’ 

courber, ‘ to bend ’ 
se— , ‘to bow* 
coimir (irr. v.), ‘to run ’ 
couronne (la), ‘ crown ’ 
courrier (le), ‘ courier ’ 
cours (le), ‘ course ’ 
course (la), ‘ride,’ ‘walk,’ ‘trip’ 
court, see coiu'ir 
courtisan (le), ‘courtiei ’ 
coussin (le), ‘ cushion ’ 
couteau (le), ‘knife’ 
couter, ‘ to cost ’ 
couvert (le), ‘place at table’ 
couvrir (irr. v. ), ‘ to cover ’ 
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craindre (irr. v,), ‘to fear’ 
craint, see craindre 
crampe (la), ‘ cramp 
cravate (la), ‘neck- tie,’ ‘scarf’ 
Crete (la), ‘ crest ' 
creuser, ‘to dig' 
cn (le), ‘ cry ’ 
crier, ‘to cry,’ ‘shout 
critique, ‘critical’ 
croire (irr. v ), ‘to think,’ ‘ believe’ 
croisi^re (la), ‘cruise,’ ‘fleet of 
cruisers ’ 

croissant, see croUre 
croit, see croire 
croitre (irr, v. ), ‘ to grow 
croyais, see croire 
cru, see cioire 
cruciflz (leX ‘ crucifix ’ 
cruel, ‘cruel,’ 'sad’ 
crut, see croire 
culbuter, ‘ to overthrow ’ 
culotte (la), ‘breeches’ 

d’ailleurs, ‘ besides ’ 
danger (le), ‘dangei ’ 
dans, ‘in,’ ‘into’ 
dater, ‘ to date ’ 
d’avance, ‘beforehand’ 
de, ‘of,’ ‘from,’ ‘with,’ etc. 

— cettefa^oHy ‘m this way’ 

— nouveau, ‘ once more ’ 

— plus eu plus, * more and moie ’ 

— sorie que, ‘so that’ 

ddbander, ‘ to unbind,’ ‘ slacken,’ 

‘ disband ’ 

se — , * to leave the ranks ’ 
ddbarquement (le), ‘disembarka- 
tion’ 

ddbarrasser, ‘to clear’ 
ddbattre (irr see hattre), ‘ to 
discuss,’ ‘debate’ 
ddborder, ‘ to overflow,’ ‘ out- 
flank’ 

ddbouclier, ‘to open out,’ ‘go out ’ 
debout, ‘upright,’ ‘standmg’ 
ddbris (le), ‘rubbish,’ ‘remams’ 


decembre, m , ‘ December ’ 
decbiflErer, ‘to decipher,’ ‘make 
out ’ 

decider, ^ to decide ’ 
se — , ‘ to make up one’s mind ’ 
decisif, ‘decisive’ 
declarer, ‘to declaie’ 
decorer, ‘to deem ate’ 
decouvrir (irr. v, see coKvri/), 
‘ to discover ’ 

defection (la), ‘ deserhon ’ 
defendre, ‘to defend, forbid ’ 
defense (la), ‘ defence ’ 
ddfiler, ‘ to dehle ’ 
degre (le), ‘degree,’ ‘step’ 
d^j^, ‘ already ’ 
dejeuner, ‘to breakfast’ 
ddjouer, ‘to baffle,’ ‘thwart ’ 
delire (le), ‘ delirium ’ 
demander, ‘ to ask ’ 
demarche (la), ‘step,’ ‘conduct,’ 
‘measuie ’ 

d^masquer, ‘ to uimia&k ’ 
demeure (la), ‘ dwelling ’ 
demeurer, ‘to dwell,’ ‘remain’ 
demi (le), ‘half’ 
demi-tour (le), ‘ half-turn ’ 
d^molir, ‘ to demolish ’ 
ddmoraliser, ‘ to demoralise ’ 
ddpart (le), ‘depaitine’ 
ddpasser, ‘ to outstrip,’ ‘ surpass ’ 
ddpSche (la), ‘dispatch,’ ‘tele- 
gram ’ 

dependant de, ‘ belongingrto ’ 
deplorable, ‘ deplorable ’ 
deployer, ‘ to display,’ ‘ deploy ’ 
deportation (la), ‘transportation ’ 
deposer, ‘ to lay,’ ‘ place,’ ‘ lodge ’ 
depuis, ‘since,’ ‘from’ 
deputation (la), ‘deputation’ 
en — ‘ as a deputation ’ 
depute (le), ‘ deputy ’ 
dernier, ‘last’ 
derobe, ‘stolen’ 
a la derdbie, ‘on the sly,’ ‘ bj stealth’ 
derober, ‘ to steal away ’ 
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deroute (la), ‘ rout ’ 
demure (le), ‘rear’ 
derndre, ‘beliiud’ 
d^s, ‘from,’ ‘since’ 

— Zo/cS ‘ from that time ’ 
desastre (le), ‘disaster’ 
descendre, ‘ to descend ’ 

— n terre, ‘ to disembark ’ 

— ae, ‘ to dismount from ’ 

ddsespdrant, ‘ heartbreaking ’ 
desespoir (ie), ‘ despair ’ 
designer, ‘ to designate ’ 
ddsir (le), ‘ desire ’ 
ddsirer, ‘ to desire ’ 
desordre (le), ‘disorder’ 
ddsorganiser, ‘ to disorganise ’ 
ddsormais, ‘ henceforth ’ 
dessaisir (se) de, ‘ to give up,’ 
‘ part with ’ 

dessin (le), ‘drawing,’ ‘design,’ 
‘ plan ’ 

dessus, ‘upon’ 
destination (la), ‘destination’ 
destin^e (la), ‘ destiny ’ 
destmer, ‘ to destine ’ 
d^tacliement (le), ‘detachment,’ 
‘ indifference ’ 
detail (le), ‘ detail ’ 
ddtaille, ‘detailed’ 
ddtendre, ‘ to relax ’ 
determination (la), ‘determina- 
tion’ 

determiner, ‘ to persuade ’ 
detestSple, ‘hateful’ 
detoumer, ‘ to turn aside ’ 
detruire (irr. v. ), ‘ to destroy ’ 
detruit, see dMrmre 
deux, ‘ two ’ 
devait, see devou 
devant (le), ‘front,’ ‘forespart’ 

prendie les — s, ‘ to take the lead ’ 
dev8i«it, ‘before’ {of place) 
devenir firr. v., see venu'), ‘to 
become ’ 

devenu, see devenir 


I deviner, ‘ to guess ’ 

I devoir (le), ‘ duty ’ 

I devoir, ‘ to owe,’ ‘ he about to ’ 

I devorer. ‘ to devour ’ 
devoue, ‘devoted’ 
devrait, see devou 
dieter, * to dictate,’ ‘ suggest ’ 
Dieu (le), ‘ God ’ 
different, ‘different,’ ‘various’ 
dimanche (le), ‘ Sunday ’ 
dimension (la), ‘ size ’ 
diner (le), ‘ dinner ’ 
diner, ‘ to dine ’ 
dira, see dtre 
dire (irr v.), ‘ to say ’ 
dinger, ‘ to direct ’ 

I disant, see dMe 
I discret, ‘ dihcreet ’ 

I disent, see di^e 
j disparaitre, ‘ to disappear ’ 

I disponible, ‘ available ’ 
disposer, ‘to dispose,’ ‘incline’ 
disposition (la), ‘ disposition,’ 
‘arrangement,’ ‘disposal’ 
disputer, ‘ to dnspute ’ 
dissiper, ‘to scatter,’ ‘dissipate’ 
dissoudre (irr. v., see ahsoudre), 
‘ to dissolve ’ 
dissous, see dissoudre 
1 distance (la), ‘ distance ’ 

' distraction (la), ‘ distraction,’ 

‘ amusement ’ 

distraire, ‘to diveit,’ ‘draw off’ 
dit, see dire 
divers, ‘different’ 
diviser, ‘ to divide ’ 

_ division (la), ‘ division ’ 

1 docteur (le), ‘doctor’ 

I dois, see devoir 
I doit, see detox r 

, domestiQue (le or Iti), ‘ servant ’ 

' dominer, ‘to master,’ ‘ overlook’ 
dompter, ‘ to tame,’ ‘ subdue ’ 
done, ‘then,’ ‘ accordingly ’ 
donner, ‘ to give ’ 

! — suT, ‘ to look upon ’ 
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dont, genitive of relative qui 
dorer, ‘ to gild ’ 
dorAir (irr. v.), ‘to sleep* 
doubler, ‘ to double * 
douceur (la), ‘ gentleness,’ ‘ mild- 
ness ’ 

douleur (la), ‘pain,’ ‘grief’ 
douloureux, ‘pamfhr 
doute (le), ‘doubt’ 
sans — , ‘ doubtless ’ 
douter, ‘ to doubt ’ 
sc — ‘ to suspect’ 

douteux, ‘doubtful’ 
doux (douce), ‘gentle,’ ‘sweet’ 
dragon (le), ‘ dragon ’ 
drapeau (le), ‘flag,’ ‘eolouis’ 
dresser, ‘to erect,’ ‘laise,’ ‘pre- 
pare ’ 

droit (le), ‘right’ 

(i —e, ‘ to the right ’ 
du (due), see devoir 
due (le), ‘ duke ^ 
durer, ‘ to last ’ 

dbranler, ‘to shake’ 
ebullition (1’), /., ‘ebullition.’ 

‘ boiling over ’ 

^chafaud (!’), in., ‘scaffold’ 
^changer, ‘to exchange’ 
^claapper, ‘ to escape ’ 

4cliec (!’), m., ‘check’ 
^cbelonner, ‘to diwup,’ ‘post’ 
Eclair (!’), VI., ‘lightning,’ ‘flash’ 
4clairer, ‘ to light up,’ ‘ lighten ’ 
dclater, ‘ to burst ’ 
dcouler (s’), ‘to sh].) by,’ ‘pass 
away ’ 

dcouter, ‘ to listen to ’ 
ecraser, * to cnish ’ 

Verier (s’), ‘to cry out,’ ‘exclaim’ 
4cnre (irr. v.), ‘to write ’ 
eent, see ecrire 
4cnvit, see eenre 
^u (F), m., ‘crown,’ ‘shield’ 
un 'petit — , ‘ half a crown ’ 


4cuyer, ‘rider’ 
hotte a Feeuyere, ‘ riding- boot ’ 
effet (F), m., ‘ effect ’ 
en , — , ‘ready/ ‘indeed’ 
efflgie (F), /«., ‘eihgy ’ 
effort (1’), m., ‘ effort ’ 
effrayer, ‘ to frighten ’ 
efiBroi (F), m., ‘fear,’ ‘fright^ 
egal, ‘ equal ' ' 
dlancer, ‘to shoot,’ ‘dart’ 
s'—, ‘to rush/ ‘ da&hr 
Elbe (F),/, ‘Elba’ 
elevd, ‘raised,’ ‘lofty’ 

Clever, ‘ to raise ’ 

6’—, ‘ to rise,’ ‘ arise ' 
elite (d’), ‘picked’ 
eloign^ ‘distant’ 

^loignement (F), m., ‘distance,’ 
‘absence,’ ‘removal’ 

Eloigner, ‘to remove’ 
s'—, * to withdraw ‘ 
emaner, ‘to emanate’ 
embargo (F), m , ‘ embargo ’ 
embarquement(F),w , ‘embark- 
ation ’ 

embarras (!’), ???., ‘ embarrass- 
ment ’ 

embrassement (!’),?/? , ‘embrace’ 
embrasser, * to embrace ’ 
embiiche (1’),/., ‘ambush’ 
4mettre (irr. v., see mettre), ‘ to 
send out ’ 

; Eminence (F),/., ‘height^’ 
i emis, see tmitre 
emissaire (F), m , ‘ emissary ’ 
emparer (s’) de, ‘to take posses- 
sion of,’ ‘seize ’ 
emp§clier, ‘to present ’ 
empereur (F), m., ‘emperor’ 
empire' (1’), ‘empire,’ ‘con- 
trol’ 

employer, ‘ to use,’ ‘ employ ’ 
emportement (F), m., ‘trans- 
port ’ 

emporter, ‘to carry off’ 
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empresser (s'), 'to ht^ eager to,’ 

‘ hasten ’ 

en (prep.j, 'm,’ ‘mto’ 

— on inp, ‘ ill the leai 

— rn'ditt, ‘in fioiit,’ ‘ fonvaid 

— ‘besides’ 

— ept, ‘indeed’ 

— Jart’ de, ‘ opposite,’ in fmnt ot ’ 

— oi(iv\ ' m addition ' 

— fetja t d, * opi )Osile ‘ 

— u'Uiidy late’ 

— r< a vet s de, across ’ 

enceinte (I*),/, ‘enclosure’ 
enchainer, ‘to rivet,’ ‘chain,’ 

‘ fetter ’ 

encombrement (!’), w., ‘obstnic- 
tion’ 

encombrer de, ‘ to encumber with’ 
encore, ‘ yet,’ ‘ still,’ ‘ again,’ 

‘ moreover ’ 

endroit {!’), //o, ‘place,’ ‘spot' 
enfant (1’), m , ‘child’ 
enfermer, ‘to shut up,’ " shut in ' 
enfiler, ‘to thread,’ ‘go through’ 
enfin, ‘ at last ’ 

enfoncer, ‘ to break in,’ ‘ plunge ’ 
enfmr (s’), ‘to dee’ 
engager, ‘to engage,’ ‘invite,’ 

‘ enlist ’ 
s’—, ‘ to begin ' 

engourdissement (D, /??., ' 

‘numbness,’ ‘torpor’ 
enjomdre (irr. v., see joinJre)^ 
‘to enjoin’ 

enlevar, ‘ to carry away,’ ‘ raise ’ 
ennemi (!’), m., ‘ enemy ’ 
ennemi (adj ), ‘ of the enemy ’ 
enorme, ‘enormous’ 
ensemble, ‘together’ 
enstiite, ‘then,’ ‘next,’ ‘after- 
wards ’ 

entamer, ‘to begin,’ ‘make tbe 
first cut into ’ 
ent^ser, * to heap up ’ 
entendre, ‘to hear,’ ‘understand ’ 
entbousiasm© (1’), m , ‘en- 
thusiasm ’ 


entier, ‘entire, ’whole 
enti^rement, ‘ entirely ’ 
©ntourer, * to sui round ’ 

, entre, ‘betvreen,’ ‘arnong^t’ 
entrain (1’), ‘dash’ 

! ©ntrainer, ‘ to carry away,’ ’drag ’ 

I entree (1 ),/, ‘entrance’ 
entrefaite, see note, p. 55 I. 16 
entreprise (!’),/, ‘enterpiise’ 

! entrer dans, ‘ to enter ’ 
j ©nvabir, ‘ to invade,’ ‘ seize upon ’ 

I envabissement (1’ ), ??o, ‘ invasion ’ 

1 envelopper, ‘ to ^vTap up,’ ‘ cover ’ 

1 environ, ‘ about ’ 

I environnant, ‘ surrounding ’ 

' environner, * to surround ’ 

; environs (les), in , ‘ neigbbour- 
I hood ’ 

envoyer (iir v ), ‘to send’ 

. dpais, ‘ thick ’ 

I epargner, '* to spai e ’ 

' ©pars, ’scatteied’ 

4p©e (1 ), /., ‘ sword ’ 

4peron (!’), m., ‘spur’ 
4prouver, ‘to feel,’ ‘ experieiice ’ 
dquipage (F), m , ‘ crew ’ 
erreur fl’),/’., ‘error,’ ‘mistake’ 
escadron (!’), //?., ‘ squadron ’ 
Escaut (!’), ill, , ‘ Scheldt ’ 
escort© (!’), /*, ‘escort,’ ‘commy ’ 
©space (1’), ‘space,’ ‘room’ 
©sp^ce (1 ’),/m ‘kind,’ ‘sort’ 
©spdrance (!’),/., ‘ hope ’ 
esperer, ‘ to hope ’ 

! ©spoir (1’), m,i ‘ hope ’ 
esprit (F), «?., ‘mind’ 

} — dc vin, ‘ spmts of v\me ' 
essayer, ‘ to try,’ ‘ try on ’ 
est (F), m.j ‘east’ 

©stime (F), m , ‘ esteem ’ 
estomac (F), m., ‘stomach ’ 
et, ‘and’ 

©tablir, ‘to establish’ 

©tage (F), ?/?., ‘stage,’ ‘fioor,’ 
‘ storey ’ 

I dtait, see efre 
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etat (T), m , ‘state/ ‘condition’ ' exhaler, ‘to exhale ’ 

U \ *!3taff’ I exig’er, ‘to require/ ‘exact’ 
Btats-Unis (les), m.. ‘United i exil fl’k /a, ‘exile’ 


States ’ 

^teindre (irr. v , see cmi/id^e), ‘ to 
put out ’ 

, ‘ to die out ’ 

^tendre, ‘to stretch out’ 

4temel, ‘perpetual’ 
etiqueter, ‘ to ticket ’ 
etoile (3’),/, ‘star’ 
dtonnement (!’), m, ‘astonish- 
ment’ 

etonner, ‘ to astonish ’ 
etoufifer, ‘ to stifle ’ 
etranger (1’), ,n ‘stranger’ 
toe (irr. V.), ‘to be’ 
etrier (1’), ?/i., * stirrup ’ 
idtroit, ‘narrow’ 
europeen, ‘ European ’ 
eusse, see avoir 

eux-m6mes (pi of lui^meme)^ 

‘ themselves ’ 
d’—, ‘ of their own accord ’ 

^veiller, ‘ to arouse ’ 
ev^nement (1’), /jl, ‘issue/ 

‘ event ’ 

exaltation (1’), f ‘ excitement ’ 
exalter, ‘ to raise ’ 
s’—, ‘ to become excited ’ 
exanuner, ‘ to examine ’ 
except^ ‘except’ 
exception {!’), ‘ exception ’ 

d V— (k, ‘ except ’ 
excessif, ‘ excessive ’ 
excursion (I’),/., ‘excursion’ 
excuse (!’),/., ‘excuse ’ 
exdcuter, ‘ to execute ’ 
ex^cuteur {!’), m., ‘ executor ’ 

— testamniaiie, * executor of a will ’ 
execution (I’), /., ‘execution; 

‘ fulfilment ’ 
mettre a — , ‘to execute’ 
exemple (!’), m , ‘ example ’ 
exercice {!’), in , ‘ exercise ’ 


; existant, ‘ existing ’ 

! existence (!’),/, ‘existence’ 

' exister, ‘ to exist ’ 

' expedier, ‘ to dispatch, ’ ‘ forward ’ 
expedition (F), /., ‘ expedifjion/ 
} ‘sending out’ 
i expirer, ‘to expire/ ‘die’ 

I explosion (!’),/., ‘ ef^-plosion ’ 
exposer, ‘ to display ’ 
expmner, ‘ to express ’ 
extirper, ‘ to extirpate ’ 
extraction (F), /., ‘getting out/ 
‘ working ’ 

extreme, ‘ extreme ’ 
extrtoite (F), /, ‘end/ ‘ex- 
tremity ’ 

face (la), ‘face/ ‘front’ 
en — de, ‘ in the face of ’ 
faire — a, ‘to face’ 

facile, ‘ easy ’ 

facilite (la), ‘ opportunity, ’ ‘facility’ 
faction (la), ‘ faction ’ 
faible, ‘weak,’ ‘feeble’ 
faire (irr v.j, ‘to make/ ‘do/ 
‘cause,’ ‘say’ 

— appeler, ‘ to summon ‘ 

— ‘to fixe’ 

— halt€i ‘ to halt ’ 

— Venn , ‘ to summon,' ‘ send for ’ 

fait, see faire 
fallait, see folio ir 
falloir (irr. v.), ‘to he necessary,’ 
‘ must ’ 

famine (la), ‘ family ’ 
fastueusement, ‘ pompously ’ 
fatigant, ‘fatiguing/ ‘tiresome’ 
fatigue (la), ‘fatigue’ 
fatiguer, ‘ to tire ’ 
faubourg (le), ‘ suburb ’ 
faudra, see fallovr 
faute (la), ‘fault’ 

— de, ‘ for want of ’ 
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favetir (la), * favour ’ 
favorable, •favourable 
federation (la), ‘ federation ’ 
fed^re, ‘fedeiated’ 
felgnit, see feindre 
femdre (irr. v ) * to feign ’ 
felicitation (la), • congratulation ’ 
fdliciter, ‘to congiatulate’ 
femme (laj, • woman,’ • wife * 
fen^tre (la), * window ’ 
fer (le), * iron ’ 
h — it ‘ hoiseslioe ’ 

le hlanr, ‘ tm ’ 

ferme (la), ‘ farm ’ 
fermentation (la), ‘fermentation* 
fermer, ‘ to sliixt ’ 
f§te (la), ‘festival ’ 
feu (le), ‘ fire ’ 
fevrier, m , ‘ February ’ 
fiddle, ‘ faithful ’ 
fidelity (la), •’fidelity,’ ‘faithful- 
ness ’ 

fi^vre (la), ‘ fever ’ 
fils (le), ‘ son ’ 
fin (la), ‘ end ’ 
finir, ‘to finish ’ 
fit, see J rare 
fixe, ‘fixed,’ •steady’ 
fixer, ‘to fix,’ ‘settle ’ 
se — , ‘ to be established ’ 
flacon (le), ‘ bottle ’ 
flanc (le), ‘ fiank ’ 
fletrir, ‘ to tarnish ’ 
fleur lis, ‘ lily ’ 
flot (le), ‘ flood ’ 
flottille (la), • flotilla ’ 
foi (la), ‘ faith ’ 
foi© (le), ‘ liver ’ 
fois (la), ‘time,’ ‘occasion’ 
folie (la), ‘ madness ’ 
fomentation (la), ‘ fomentation * 
fonderie (la), ‘ foundry ’ 
forc€i*(la), ‘strength,’ ‘powei ’ 
grande — , ‘ vigorously ’ 
de rive — , ‘ by might and mam ’ 
forcer, ‘ to force ’ 


, for^t (la), ‘forest ' 

I forfait, ‘ crime ’ 

" — j ‘ by contract ' 

, forme (la), ‘ shape ’ 

' former, ‘to form,’ ‘ compose ’ 

I fort (le), ‘ fort ’ 

' fort, (adj ) ‘ strong ' 

(adv.) ‘very’ 

, fortifier, ‘ to fortify ’ 
j fortune (la), * fortune ' 

! fosse ''la), ‘ditch,’ ‘grave,’ ‘holt’ 
! fou (folie), ‘mad ’ 

J foudre (la), •lightning’ 
t foule (la'), *ciowd,’ ‘mob’ 

I fourmr, ‘ to liiraish ’ 
j foyer (le), ‘hearth ’ 
j firalcliir, ‘ to freshen ' 
frais (fraiche), ‘ iresh ’ 
fran^ais, ‘ French ’ 
frapper, ‘to strike,’ ‘mint’ 

, fraterniser, ‘ to fraternise ’ 
fbayer, ‘to heat out,’ ‘open out’ 
fregate (la), ‘frigate’ 
fren^tique, ‘frantic 
< frequent, ‘ frequent ’ 

' fjT^re (le), • brother ' 

( froid (le), ‘ cold ’ 

I avoir ‘ to be cold ’ 

I froideur (la), ‘ coolness ’ 
front (le), ‘forehead,’ ‘front* 

' frugal, ‘ frugal ’ 
fuir (nr, v.), ‘to flee’ 
fmt, see/mi* 

I fun^bre, ‘ funeral ’ 
fureur (la), ‘fury,’ ‘rage’ 
fusil (le), ‘ gun ’ 
futur, ‘future’ 

gag© (le), ‘pledge’ 

gagner, ‘to gam,’ ‘wfin,’ ‘prevail’ 

gai, ‘gay,’ ‘merry’ 

I gam (le), • gam ’ 

I galop (le), ‘gallop’ 
j garde (le), ‘ guard,’ ‘ keeper ’ 
j I a — , ‘ cai e, ’ ‘pi otection ’ 
jgarder, ‘to keep,’ ‘guard’ 
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gardien (le), ‘guardian,’ ‘keeper* 
garnir, ‘to fiirnifeb,’ ‘adoin,’ ‘fit 
up’ 

garnison'(la), ‘gamson 
garniture (la;, ‘furniture/ 
‘ trmimmg ’ 

gauclae, ‘ left/ ‘ awkwai <1 ’ 
g^mir, ‘ to groan ’ 
general (le), ‘ general ’ 
g^nerale (la), ‘alarm^ 
g^nereux, ‘generous’ 

G^nes, /., ‘ Genoa ’ 
genie (le), ‘genius,’ ‘engineers’ 
genou (le), ‘ knee ’ 
gens (les), ‘people’ 
geolier (le), ‘jailor’ 
gilet (le), ‘ waistcoat ’ 
glace (la), ‘mil ror, Mte’ 
glac^ ‘glazed,’ ‘icv,’ ’cold’ 
glacial, ‘icy’ 
gloire (la), ‘glory’ ^ 
glorieux, ‘gloi ions’ 
golfe (le), ‘gulf’ 
gout (le), ‘ taste ’ 
goutte (la), ‘ drop ’ 
gouvemement fie), ‘govein- 
nient ’ 

gouverneur (le), ‘governor’ 
grace (la), ‘ grace/ ‘ tliankh ’ 

— fl, * thanks to ’ 

grand, ‘great,’ ‘grand,’ ‘clnef/ 
‘big’ 

le — chenun, ‘ Iiiglnoad ’ 
le ~ maiire, * giandinaster ’ 
le — Tsiarkial, ‘maishal’ 
la route f ‘ main road ’ 

grandeur (la), ‘ greatness,’ ‘ size ’ 
grave, ‘serious’ 
gravement, ‘gravely’ 
graver, ‘ to engrave ’ 
grenadier (le), ‘ grenadier ’ 
gros (grosse), ‘ big ’ 
grossir, ‘to increase,’ ‘enlarge, 
‘swell’ 

groupe (le), ‘group,’ ‘company’ 


' gueridoii (le), ‘stand/ ‘small 
I table ’ 

guerre (la), ‘ wai ’ 
guerrier (le), ‘ warrior ’ 
guider, ‘ to guide ’ 
guise (la), ‘w^ay’ 
j c>i — (J(‘, ‘ji'Ntead ol/ ‘icr’ 

* habilier, ‘ to diess ’ r 

habit (1’), vt , ‘dress coat,’ 
‘ garment ’ 

habitant (1’), m , ‘ iiHiabitant ’ 
hab|ter, ‘ to mliabit,’ ‘ dwell in ’ 
habitude (1’ ), / , ‘ habit, ’ ‘ custom ’ 
i avoir V — , ‘ to be accustomed ' 
habituellement, ‘ habitually ’ 

I habituer, ‘ to accustom ’ 

' s’—, ‘ tn glow accustomed ’ 

i haie (la), ‘ hedge ’ 
haletant, ‘breathless/ ‘panting’ 
halte (la), ‘halt,’ ‘stop’ 
hameau (le), ‘hamlet’ 

I haranguer, ‘ to harangue ’ 

I hasard (le), ‘chance’ 

I par — , ‘ accidentally ’ 

I hate (la), ‘haste’ 

1 a la ‘ hastily ’ 
i haut (le), ‘ top ’ 

I clii — en Itas, ‘ fiom top to bottom ' 

I haut, ‘ high ’ 
hauteur (la), ‘height’ 

I dZa — de, ‘off’ 

helas, ‘alas’ 

heroisme (1’), on , ‘heroism ’ 
heros (le), ‘ hero ’ 
hesiter, ‘ to hesitate ’ 

I heure (!’),/, ‘hour,’ ‘time’ 

! a dix — s. ‘ at ten o’clock ’ 

I histoire (!’},/., ‘history’ 

I hiver (1’), m., ‘ winter ’ 
hommages (les), w?- , ‘ respects ’ 

, homme (1’), w., ‘ man ’ 
i honte (la), ‘ shame ’ 

I avoir — , ‘ to he ashamed ’ 
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honteux- ‘ asliamed ’ 
horizon (!’), m , ‘liori7on ’ 
horreur i T), /., ‘ horror ’ 
hors de, ‘out,’ ‘beyoiifl,’ ‘beside/ 
‘ past ’ 

hospitaher, ‘ hospitable ’ 
hospitalite (!’), /*, ‘hospitality’ 
hostile, ‘hostile’ 
ho^ilite (!’),/., ‘hostility’ 
hote (!’), itL , ‘host ’ 
hotel (1’), ‘hotel ’ 

— la Ilian ic, ‘ town-hall ’ 

humain, ‘ human ’ 
humidity (1’),/., ‘dampness’ 
humiliation (1’),/., ‘humiliation’ 
hussard (le), ‘hussar’ 


ici, ‘ here ’ 
id4e (1’), /., ‘idea ’ 
ignorer, ‘ to be ic'unraut of,’ 
‘ Ignore ’ 

ile (1’), /, ‘island ’ 
illnmmer, ‘ to illummate ’ 
illusion (F), /, * illusion ’ 
illnstre, ‘famous’ 
imiter, ‘ to imitate ’ 
imm^diatement, • immediately ’ 
immense, ‘immemse,’ ‘huge’ 
imminent, ‘imminent’ 
immobile, ‘ immovable, ’ ^ motion- 
less’ 

immol^, ‘to sacrifice ’ 
immortel, ‘immortal’ 
imperial, ‘imperial’ 
impentie (F), /., ‘want of skill’ 
impliqner, ‘ to implicate ’ 
implorer, ‘to beg,’ ‘implore’ 
important, ‘important’ 
importer, ‘to matter,’ ‘sigmfj ’ 
imposer, ‘to impose,’ ‘enjoin,’ 
‘ for%e upon ’ 

impossible, ‘ impossible ’ 
impression (F), ‘printing,’ 

‘ impression ’ 


imprevoyance (F), y., ‘%vant of 
foresight ’ 

imprdvu, * unexpected ’ 
mactif, ‘mactive’ 
mconnu, ‘unknown’ 
mconvement (F), ??i., ‘incon- 
venience,’ ‘disadvantage’ 
incroyable, ‘ incredible ’ 
indecision (F), /, ‘indecision’ 
indigne, ‘indignant’ 
indKiuer, ‘ to indicate ’ 
indirect, ‘indirect’ 
indispensable, ‘ indispensable ’ 
indisposition (F), /., ‘ailment ' 
indi'vidu (F), m., ‘individual’ 
indulgence (F),/, ‘ indulgence ’ 
inevitable, ‘inevitable’ 
infanterie (F),/., ‘infantry’ 
inf4rieur, ‘lower,’ ‘inferior’ 
infortune (F),/., ‘misfortune’ 
infusex% ‘ to infinse ’ 
immitie (F), /., ‘hostility’ 
inquietude (F), /, ‘ uneasiness ’ 
insalubre, ‘ unhealthy ’ 
inscription (F),/,, ‘inscription ’ 
insense, ‘ mad ’ ‘ frantic ’ 
insensible, ‘ imperceptible ’ 
insomnie (F), /., ‘ fit of sleepless- 
ness ’ 

inspecter, ‘ to inspect ’ 
inspirer, ‘ to inspire ’ 
installation (F ),/■., ‘establishment’ 
instance (!’),/, ‘entreaty’ 
instant (F), m. , ‘ instant ’ 
instigation (F), /., ‘ mstigation ’ 
instinct (F), ?«., ‘instinct’ 
mstinctif, ‘ instinctive ’ 
institution (F), /., ‘ institution ’ 
instruction (F), /, ‘ instiuc- 
tion ’ 

intelligence (F),/., ‘intelligence ’ 
mtendant (F), ??/., ‘ director,’ 

‘ steward ’ 

intensite (F),/., ‘intensity’ 
intention (F), /., ‘intention,’ 

‘ purpose * 


I 
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mterdire (ui v, see clne\ ‘to 
foi 1)1(1 ’ 

interessant, ‘ mtere^tni" ’ 

mteret nt , ‘mteiest 

interieur (1 j, uf , ‘iiiMde’ 
dans son *■ lu one’s own lions* ' 
interroger, ^ to question 
interrompre, ‘ to interrupt ’ 
intersection (V), / , ‘ intersec- 
tion’ 

intervalle {!’), in , ‘ interval ’ 
intervention (V), /., ‘interven- 
tion ’ 

intrepide, ‘ fearless ’ 
inutile, ‘useless’ 
inviter, ‘ to invite ’ 
irai, see alle/ 
isoler, ‘ to isolate ’ 

ItaUe (!’),/., ‘Italy’ 
italien, ‘Italian’ 

jamais, ‘never’ 
jardm (le), ‘ garden ’ 

Je, ‘r 

jeter, ‘to throw,’ ‘cast’ 

— wn cn, ‘ to utter a cry ’ 
joie(la), ‘joy’ 
joignant, seejoindi'e 
joli, ‘pretty’ 

j ©notion (la), ‘junction ’ 
joue (la), ‘cheek’ 
ccnteher eti — ‘ to take aim at ’ 
jouer, ‘ to play ’ 
jour (ie), ‘ day,’ ‘ light ’ 
journ^e (la), ‘ day ’ 
juger, ‘to judge’ 
juillet, m.t ‘ July ’ 
jusqu’^ (prep.), ‘as iaras,’ ‘until’ 

— ce qiie (conj with suhj ), ‘ until ' 
justice (la), ‘justice ’ 

‘there’ 

— Tiant, ‘up above’ 
laisser, ‘to allow,’ ‘let,’ ‘leave’ 


lancer, ‘to send forth,’ ‘throw’ 
lancier (le), ‘lancer’ 
large, ‘broad,’ ‘wide,’ ‘laigt’ 
an — (nautical), ‘ in the offni"’ 
larme (la), " tear ’ 
lasser, ‘to weai\,’ ‘tire out’ 
laver, ‘ to wash ’ 
lecture (la), ‘reading’ 
leger, ‘light’ 

leguer, ‘ to leave as a legat y ’ 
le moms, ‘ the least ^ 
lendemain (le), ‘ next day ’ 
lent, ‘slow’ 
lenteur (la), ‘ slowness ’ 
lequel, ‘which’ 
lettre (la), ‘ lettei ’ 
leur (possess adj ), ‘their’ 
lever, ‘ to raise ’ 
se — ‘ to get up,’ ‘ rise ’ 

— la eomigne, ‘ to i escmd orders ’ 

l^vre (la), ‘ lip ’ 
liberal, ‘lilieial’ 
liberty (la), ‘ freedom ’ 
libre, ‘free’ 

librement, ‘freely,’ ‘at large’ 
licencier, ‘ to disband ’ 
lieu (le), ‘place’ 

avail — , ‘ to take place ' 
ttw — de, ‘ instead oi ’ 

lieue (la), ‘ league ’ (2| miles) 

ligne (la), ‘ line ’ 

limite (la), ‘limit,’ ‘bound’ 

linge (le), ‘ linen ’ (household) 

lion (le), ‘lion’ 

lire (irr. v ), * to read ’ 

lit (le), ‘bed’ 

Lxvourne, /., ‘ Leghorn ’ 
livre (le), ‘ book ’ 
livre (la), ‘ pound ’ 

Ixvrer, ‘ to surrendei’/ ‘ hand 
over’ 

loger, ‘ to lodge ’ ^ 

logis (le), ‘lodging,’ ‘house’ 
loi (la), ‘ law ’ 
long (longue), ‘ long 
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longer, ‘to run along Ijy,’ ‘keep 
along ’ 

longtemps, ‘ a long time 
lorsque, ‘ when ’ 
lonrdenr, *heavme&s 
loyant^ (la), ‘Melity/ Hiononr’ 
lui, ^him,’ ‘her,’ ‘it,’ etc. 
lundi (le), ‘Monday’ 
lun^ (la), ‘moon ’ 
lunette (la), ‘ telescope ’ 
iTitte (la), ‘ |truggle ’ 
lutter, ‘tostiuggle’ 

magique, ‘magic,’ ‘magical’ 
magistrat (le), * magistrate ’ 
magnanmiite (la), ‘magnaiiim> 
ity’ 

mai, in., ‘ May ’ 
maigre, ‘thin,’ ‘lean’ 

Zaire — , ‘ to last ’ 

main (la), ‘hand,’ ‘handwriting’ 
mamtenir (irr. v, see Utut'\ ‘to 
maintain ’ 

maire (le), • mayor ’ 
mais, ‘Imt’ 
maison (la), ‘ house ’ 

(/ la — , ‘at home’ 
maftre (le), ‘ master ’ 
maitriser, ‘ to master ’ 
majeur, ‘greater’ 
mal (le), ‘ evil ’ 
mal (adv.), ‘badly,’ ‘wi'ong’ 
malad% ‘ill’ 
maladie (la), ‘disease* 
maigre, ‘m spite of’ 
malheur (le), ‘ misfortune ’ 
mallietirensement, ‘ unfortun- 
ately ’ 

maltraiter, ‘ to ill-treat ’ 
manifesto, ‘ obvious ’ 
manoeuvre (le), ‘ workman ’ 
mancsuvre (la), ‘ working, ’ ‘hand- 
ling,’ ‘rigging’ 

manquer, ‘to lack,’ ‘fail,’ ‘miss,’ 

‘ be wanting in ’ 


mansai'de (2a), ‘garret,’ ‘attic ’ 
manteau (le), ‘ cloak ’ 
manufacture (la), ‘factoiy’ 
marais fie), ‘ mai’sh ’ 
marbre (le), ‘marble’ 
marcband (le), ‘merchant’ 
marche (la), ‘march,’ ‘step* 
se inettie en — , ‘to set out' 
marche (le), ‘bargain,* ‘market’ 
2mr-dessus U — , ‘ into the bargain ’ 
marcher, ‘to mUance,* ‘walk ’ 
marechal (le), ‘ marshal ’ 
marine (la), ‘na-iy ’ 
marqueter, ‘ to mark ’ 
mars, m,, ‘March’ 
matelas (le), ‘mattress’ 
matdiiel (le), ‘stock,’ ‘stores’ 
matm (le), ‘ morning ’ 
ov — , ‘m the morning’ 
matinee (la), ‘ morning ’ 
mauvais, ‘bad* 

' me, see ye 

m^che (la), ‘wick,’ ‘match,* ‘fuse’ 
m^content, ‘dissatisfied’ 
mddecin (le), ‘ <loctoi ’ 
medicament (le), ‘remedy,’ 
‘ medicine * 
m§ler, ‘to mix ’ 

$c — ik, ‘to interfere in ’ ‘take part 
in ’ 

m6me (adj ), ‘ same ’ 
ill 01 — ‘myself’ 
mOme (adv.), ‘ even ’ 

fhe Gt — , ‘to be able' 
de — , ‘likewise’ 

mdmoire (le), ‘ memoir * 
mdmoire (la), ‘ memory ’ 
menacer, ‘to threaten ’ 
mener, ‘ to bring ’ 
mer (la), ‘sea’ 
ea — , ‘at sea’ 
m^re (la), ‘ niotber ’ 
merveille (la), ‘wonder,’ ‘miracle’ 
(f — ‘ capitally ’ 
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mesure (la), ' measure ’ 
se een — , ‘ to prepaie one's self ' 

met, see metti'e 
metal (le), ‘ metal ’ 
mtoe (le), ‘ metre ’ 
mets, see inett/e 
mette, see mettre 
mettiez, see mettle 
mettre (irr. v ), ‘to put ’ 

— n&t, ‘ to make a fair copy of 
— Cl la voile, ‘ to set sail ’ 

mettront, see meU7'e 
meuble (le), ‘ piece of furniture ’ 
meubler, ‘ to fumisli ’ 
meure, see mourvf 
midi (le), ‘midday ’ 
mieux, ‘better’ 

It — , ‘ the best ’ 

mi-jambe, ‘ middle of the leg ’ 
milieu (le), ‘ middle ’ 
militaire, ‘military’ 
mille (le), ‘mile,’ ‘thousand’ 
millier (le), ‘thousand’ 
mmce, ‘slender’ 
mine (la), ‘look,’ ‘air,’ ‘pretence’ 
minist^nel, ‘ ministerial ’ 
minuit (le), ‘ midnight ’ 
minute (la), ‘ minute ’ 
miraculeux, ‘miraculous’ 
mis, see limUTe 

mis^re (la), ‘misery,’ ‘distress,’ 
‘ poverty ’ 

^ mission (la), ‘ mission ’ 

* mit, see urnttre 
moderation (la), ‘ moderation ’ 
mcBurs (les),/., ‘manners,’ ‘cus- 
toms’ 

moi-meme, ‘myself’ 
mois (le), ‘ month ’ 
mollir, ‘ to soften ’ 
moment (le), ‘ moment ’ 
monarque (le), ‘monarch’ 
monde (le), ‘ world ’ 
tout Je — , ‘ every one ' 
monnaie (la), ‘money,’ ‘mint’ 


monsieur (messieurs), ‘ gentle- 
man ’ 

montagne (la), ‘ mountain ’ 
monter, ‘ to ascend ’ 
monticule (le), ‘hillock’ 
montre (la), ‘ watch ’ 
montrer, ‘ to show ’ 
morceau (le), ‘bit,’ ‘piece’ 
moribund, ‘dying’ 
mort, see mminr 
mort (le), ‘ dead man ’ 
mort (la), ‘ death ’ 
mortel, ‘mortal’ 
mot (le), ‘ word ’ 
momller, ‘to anchor,’ ‘wet’ 
moulin (le), ‘ mill ’ 

— ct vent, ‘ wmd-mill ' 
mounr (nr. v ), ‘to die’ 
mouton (le), ‘ sheep ’ 
mouvement (le), ‘ motion,’ ‘ im- 
pulse ’ 

moyen (le), ‘ means ’ 
multiplier, • to multiply ’ 
i>e — to eveit one’s self to the 
utmost ’ 

munir de, ‘ to furnish with ’ 
munitions (les),/., ‘stores’ 
mur (le), ‘ wall ’ 

naltre (nr. v.), ‘to be born ’ 
nankin (le), ‘ nankeen ’ 
nappe (la), ‘ cloth ’ 
nation (la), ‘ nation ’ 
national, ‘national’ 
navire (le), ‘ ship ’ 

nd, see naUre 

ne, ‘not’ 

we , guhe, ‘scarcely’ 
ne jamais, ‘never’ 
ne ‘ not ’ 

ne plus, ‘ no more ' 
ne po^wf, ‘not at air 
ne que, ‘only’ 

ndanmoms, ‘ nevertheless ’ 
ndcessaire, ‘ necessary ’ 
ndcessaire (le), ‘dressing-case’ 
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necessit© (la), ' necessity 
necessiter, ‘ to necessitate ’ 
negociant (le), ‘ luerclaant ’ 
ni . . n©, ‘neither . . nor’ 
nom (le), ‘ name ’ 
nombre (le), ‘number’ 
nommer, ‘to nominate,’ ‘name ’ 
non, ‘no,’ ‘not’ 

noif'Succ^s (le), ‘want of success ’ 
nord (le), ‘north ’ 
notable (a(^ ),‘ considerable,’ ‘im- 
poitant ’ 

notable (le), ‘ person of considera- 
tion’ 

notre, ‘onr’ 
notr© (le), ‘ ours ’ 
nouer, ‘to tie,’ ‘knot’ 

— inMliqenee% ‘to enter into 
communication ’ 

nous, ‘we,’ ‘us’ 
nouveau (uouveile), ‘new’ 
nouvelle (la), ‘news’* 
noyau (le), ‘kernel’ 
noyer, ‘ to drown ’ 
nuag’e (le), ‘ cloud ’ 
nuit (la), ‘ night ’ 

objet (1’), III., ‘ob]ect’ 
obliger, ‘to oblige,’ ‘compel’ 
oblique, ‘slanting’ 
obscurity (1’), ‘darkness ’ 
observation, (!’),/., ‘ observation ’ 
en ‘ to reconnoitre ’ 
obser^toire (F), m., ‘observa- 
tory,’ ‘look-out’ 
observer, * to observe ’ 
obtenir (irr v., see te/iir), ‘ to 
obtain ’ 

occasion (F),/., ‘opportunity’ 
Occident (F), m., ‘west’ 
occuper, ‘ to occupy ’ 

F — lie, ‘ to be busy about ’ 
octobre, 771 ., ‘October’ 
ceil (F), m., ‘eye’ 
oeuvre (F), /., ‘ woik ’ 


offensive (F),/., ‘the offensive’ 
office (F), m , ‘duty ’ 
offlcier (F), /n., * officer ’ 
ofBnr (irr. v.), ‘ to offer ’ 

Olivier (F), in , ‘ olive-tree ’ 
onze, ‘eleven’ 

operer, ‘to operate,’ ‘work,’ ‘per- 
form’ 

opinion (F), /, ‘ opinion ’ 
opposer, ‘to oppose,’ ‘resist’ 
s ' — (V, ‘ to oppose ’ 
opposite, ‘opposite’ 
a r — de, * opposite ’ 
oppression (F), /., ‘tightness,’ 
‘ pressure ’ 

opprobr© (F), , ‘ shame ’ 

or (F), 771 ., ‘ gold ’ 

Granger (F), ?/?., ‘orange-tree’ 
ordinaire, ‘usual,’ ‘customary’ 
ordmairement, ‘usually’ 
ordonner, ‘to order,’ ‘command’ 
ordr© (F), m., ‘order,’ ‘command’ 
oreiller (F), ?/? , ‘pillow’ 
organ© (F), o/i., ‘ organ ’ 
organisation (F), /., ‘ organisa- 
tion’ 

organiser, ‘ to organise ’ 
orient (F), 771., ‘ east ’ 
omer, ‘ to ornament ’ 
oser, ‘ to dare ’ 

oter, ‘to remoie.’ ‘take away’ 
ou, ‘or’ 

ou, ‘where,’ ‘in which,’ ‘when’ 
oublier, ‘ to foiget ’ 
ouest (F), 771 ., ‘ west ’ 
om, ‘yes’ 
ouvert, see oim'ir 
ouverture (F), /,, ‘overture,’ 
‘ opening ’ 

ouvrage (F), /?i., ‘work’ 
ouvrier (F), /«., ‘w'orknun’ 
ouvrir (irr. v.), ‘ to open ’ 

pacffique, ‘pacific’ 
pair (]e), ‘peer’ 
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paix (la), ‘peace’ 
palais (le), ‘palace’ 
pantoufle (la), ‘slipper’ 
papier (le), ‘paper’ 
par, ‘ by ’ 

— join, ‘a day’ 

— consequent, ‘ eonseiiuentlj 
parait, seepamttjo 
paraltre (irr. v.), ‘ to appear ’ 
pare (le), ‘park’ 
parce que, ‘ because ’ 
pardonner k, ‘ to pardon ’ 
pareil ‘alike,’ ‘similar,’ ‘sueb’ 
parent (le), ‘ relative,’ ‘ parent ’ 
parfaitement, ‘ perfectly ’ 
parfois, ‘sometimes’ 
parler, ‘ to talk,’ ‘ speak ’ 
parmi, ‘among’ 
parole (la), ‘ word ’ 
partaker, ‘ to sliare ’ 
parti (le), ‘party,’ ‘side,’ ‘way’ 
prendre le — de (with veib), ‘ to make 
up one’s mind to ’ 

partie (la), ‘part,’ ‘portion,’ ‘con- 
test,’ ‘game’ 

partir (iir. v., i^eedormtr), ‘to set 
out ’ 

partout, ‘ everywhere 
parut, see parattre 
para, see 

parvenir k (irr v , see venu ), ‘to 
reach,’ ‘attain,’ ‘succeed’ 
pas (le), ‘pace,’ ‘step’ 
passage (le), ‘ passage ’ 
passer, ‘to happen,’ ‘pass,’ ‘go’ 
patiie (la), ‘country,’ ‘fatherland ’ 
patnotisme (le), ‘ patriotism ’ 
patron (le), ‘patron,’ ‘skipper’ 
pavilion (le), ‘flag/ ‘summer- 
house ’ 

pays (le), ‘country’ 

I>aysan (le), ‘peasant’ 

I)<&che (la), ‘ fishing ’ 
pemdre (irr, v., see crai/idre), ‘ to 
paint ’ 

peine (a), ‘scarcely’ 


peint, see qmiuhe 
pendant {le),‘the fellow ' 
en — , ‘ as a x> 8 ndaiit ’ 
pendant, ‘during’ 

— que, ‘whilst’ 
penible, ‘painfur 
penser, ‘ to think ’ 
perdre, ‘ to lose ’ 

— de viie, ‘to lose sight of’ 
permanence (la), ‘ permanence ’ 

‘ peiiuanently ’ 

permettre (irr v., see mettre) 
‘to allow ’ 
permit, see mettie 
personne (la), ‘person,’ ‘indi- 
vidual ’ 

petit, ‘little,’ ‘small’ 
pen (adv ), ‘ little ’ 

— a — , ‘ by degrees ’ 
penple (le), ‘people’ 
pear (la), ‘.fear ’ 

aioir — , ‘ to be afiaid ’ 
peat, seepoi!voi 7 
peut-^tre, ‘ perhaps ’ 
pic (le), ‘pick’ 
d — , ‘ pei penclicular ’ 
pi^ce (la), ‘piece,’ ‘gun,’ ‘room’ 
1111‘ittc en —s, ‘ to tear to pieces ' 
pied (le), ‘foot’ 

pi^destal (le), ‘pedestal,’ ‘step- 
ping-stone ’ 
pierre (la), ‘stone’ 
piquer, ‘ to spin ’ 
place (la), ‘place,’ ‘ seat,’ ‘ square ’ 
placer, ‘ to place ’ 
plamdr© (irr. v., see craindre), 

‘ to pity ’ 

‘ to complain ’ 
plaine (la), ‘plain * 
plainte, see 

plamte (la), ‘ complaint ’ 
plaisir (le), ‘ pleasure ’ 
plan (le), ‘ plan ’ 
planche (la), ‘ plank ’ 
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plancher (le), ‘floor' 
plante (la^, ‘plant ' 
plaque (la), ‘plate,’ slab’ 
plat (le), ‘plate,’ Misli’ 
plateau (le), ‘tableland’ 
plein, ‘fiiir 

plenitude (la), ‘ fulnc'ss ’ 
plomb fie), ‘lead’ 
plcmger, ‘ to plunge ’ 
pluie (la), ‘lain’ 
plume (la), ‘pen’ 
plus, ‘mort’ 

j « more and more ’ 
plusieurs, ‘several’ 
pomdre (in’, v., see craAndre)y ‘to 
dawn,’ ‘spring up ’ 
point (le), ‘ point ’ 
pomte (la), ‘ point ’ 
la — diL joii I , ‘ daybreak ’ 
poitrine (la), ‘chest,’ ‘bosom’ 
politesse (la), ‘ politeness ’ 
politique, * political ’ 
polonais, ‘Polish’ 
pompeusement, ‘ pompously 
pont (le), ‘deck,’ ‘bridge’ 
populaire, ‘popular’ 
population (la), ‘population’ 
port (le), ‘port,’ ‘harbour’ 
porte (la), ‘gate,’ ‘door’ 
portee (la), ‘ reach ’ 
d ‘within reach’ 
porter, ‘to bear,* ‘carry’ 
to be ’ 

porteur (le), ‘ bearer * 
porte-vois (le), ‘speakiug-tiuin- 
pet ’ 

portrait (le), ‘portrait,’ ‘picture’ 
poser, ‘ to place ’ 
positif, ‘positive’ 
position (la), ‘ position,’ ‘ state of 
affaii’S ’ 

possession (la), ‘possession’ 
poudre (la), ‘powder* 
pouls (le), ‘pulse’ 
tdter , ‘ to feel the pulse ’ 


i pour, ‘ for, ‘ in order to ’ 

1 poursuite (la), * pursuit ’ 

; poursuivre (irr v , see simve), ‘to 
j pursue,’ ‘follow’ 
pourvoir k (iit. v., see voir)y ‘ to 
I «>ee to ’ 

I pourvu que, ‘ provided that ’ 
pousser, * to push,’ ‘grow’ 
poussi^re (la), ‘ dust ’ 
poutre (la), ‘beam’ 
pouvait, see imtioif 
pouvoir (irr v.), ‘to be able,’ 
‘can,’ ‘may’ 
pouvoir (le), ‘ power ’ 
j prairie (la), ‘meadow’ 
j prdceder, ‘ to precede ’ 

, prdcieux, ‘precious’ 

I prdcipice (le), ‘precipice’ 
i precipiter, ‘ to precipitate ’ 
s/’ — , ‘tomsh’ 

' precis, ‘ precise ’ 
prdcisement, ‘ exactly ’ ‘ pre- 
cisely ’ 

pr^curseur (le), ‘forerunner’ 
i preference (la), ‘ choice ’ 

{ pr4fet (le), ‘ prefect ’ 
j prelude, ‘ prelude, ’ ‘ foretaste ’ 
premier, ‘fiist’ 
prend, see jytenihe 
prendre (irr. v.), ‘to take’ 

— a tnche, ‘ to make it a point to ’ 
sc — (I, ‘to begin to’ 

— Ics deraiiU, ‘ to lead the way ’ 
premez^ see prendre 
preparatif (le), ‘ preparation ’ 
prdparer, ‘ to prepare ’ 
pr^s de, ‘ near ’ 
prdsage (le), ‘ omen ’ 
presence (la), ‘piesence’ 

£71 — , ‘into the piesence’ 
presenter, ‘ to introduce, ’ * present ’ 
presque, ‘almost’ 
pressant, ‘pressing’ 
pressent, see pressentir 
pressentir (irr. v , see senitr)^ ‘to 
baveapresentiment,’ ‘anticipate’ 
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presser, ‘to piebt. ’ 
pr6t, ‘ready' 
preter, ‘ to lend ’ 
pr4tre (le), 
preuv© (la), ‘ proof ’ 
prevemr (in v., see veyiir), ‘to 
inform,’ ‘warn,* ‘anticipate’ 
provision (la), ‘anticipation’ 
pri^r© (la), ‘ piayer ’ 
prince (le), ‘ prince ’ 
princesse (la), ‘ princess ’ 
principal, ‘principal,’ ‘duel’ 
principe (le), ‘ principle ’ 

pris, 

prise (la), ‘taking,’ ‘capture’ 
prison (la), ‘prison’ 
prisonnier (le), ‘ prisonei ’ 

prit, prendre 
privation (la), ‘ deprivation ’ 
priver, ‘ to deprive ’ 
probability (la), ‘probability’ 
probablement, ‘ probably ’ 
procyder, ‘to proceed’ 
procbam, ‘near’ 
proclamation (la), ‘ proclama- 
tion’ 

proclamer, ‘ to proclaim ’ 
procurer, ‘ to procure ’ 
produire (irr see conduzre\ 

‘ to produce ’ 
produit (le), ‘ product ’ 
proynainent, ‘ prominent ’ 
proflter, ‘to make use of,’ ‘take 
advantage of’ 
profond, ‘deep’ 
progr^s (le), ‘ progress. ’ 
projet (le), ‘ project ’ 
prolongement (le), ‘prolonga- 
tion ’ 

en — , ' to prolong,’ ‘ extend * 

prolonger, ‘ to prolong ’ 
promenade (la), ‘walk,’ ‘ride’ 
promesse (la), ‘ promise ’ 
promettre (irr. v., see mettre), ‘ to 
promise ’ 


promet, p'l omett) e 
promis, see pi omefU e 
prononcer, ‘ to pi onouiice, ’ 

‘speak,’ ‘utter’ 
proposer, ‘ to propose ’ 
propre, ‘clean,’ ‘own’ 
propriety (la), ‘pioperty ’ 
present (le), ‘exile’ 
protection (la), ‘ protection ’ ^ 
protegy (le), ‘ dependant ’ 
protestation (la), ‘protest’ 
protester, ‘to piotesi’ 
province (la), ‘ province ’ 
provisoirement, ‘pronsionally ’ 
prussien, ‘Prussian’ 
pu, seepoiwoir 
public, ‘ public ’ 
publier, ‘ to publish ’ 
puis, ‘then’ 
puisque, ‘since’ 
puissance (la), ‘ power,’ ‘ might ’ 
puissant, ‘powerful’ 
puisse, see ponvoir 
pulsation (la), ‘ pulsation ’ 
punir, ‘ to punish ’ 
pupitre (le), ‘ desk ’ 
purent, see2^oiivoi/ 
purgatif (le)^, ‘purge,’ ‘aperient’ 
put, Heepouvoir 

quand, ‘when’ 

— - mem, ‘ even if 
quanta, ‘as tor' 
quantity (la), ‘ quantity ’ 
quarante, ‘forty’ 
quart (le), ‘quarter’ 
quartier gdnyral (le), ‘head- 
quarters ’ 

quatriyme, ‘fourtli’ 

Que, (pron.) ‘whom,’ ‘whicli,’ 
‘that,’ ‘what,’ ‘when’ 

(coiij, adv ) ‘that,’ r^as’ 
‘than,’ etc. 

quel, ‘what,’ ‘which’ 

Quelque, ‘some,’ ‘however’ 
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quelquefois, ‘ soinetimes ’ 
question (la), ‘ question ’ 
qui, ‘v/lncli,’ ‘who,’ ‘■whom’ 
qmconque, ‘whoever’ 
quitter, " to leave ’ 
quoi, ‘w^hat’ 

quoique (+siib].), 'although’ 

raBattre (se), ‘to turn oft ’ 

’se — sia , ‘ to fall back on ’ 
raconter, ^to relate ’ 
rade (la), ‘ roads ’ 
en — , ‘ in the roads ’ 
rage (la), ‘rage,’ ‘fury’ 
raison (la), ‘good sense,’ 
faction ’ 

avail — , ‘tobenght’ 
donner ■— a, ‘ to justify ’ 

ralentir, ‘to slack,’ ‘lessen' 
ralliement (lej, ‘rail} mg’ 
rallier, ‘ to rally ’ 
ramener, ‘ to bring back ’ 
rang (le), ‘rank ’ 
ranger, ‘ to range ’ 
rapide, ‘swift,’ ‘quick* 
rapiditd (la), ‘speed,’ ‘lapidfty’ 
rappel (le), ‘recall,’ ‘call’ 
rappeler, ‘to recall’ 
rapport (le), ‘report,’ ‘prodiu*e’ 
smts tnus les ■—$, • in all respects ’ 
rapporter, ‘to report’ 
rapprgcher, ‘ to bring neai ’ 
se , ‘ to draw’ near’ 
rare, ‘rare' 
rarement, ‘seldom’ 
rassembler, ‘to collect,’ ‘get to- 
gether ’ 

rasseoir (sc) (irr. v., see (isi>eoir\ 
* to sit (low’n again ’ 
rassurer, ‘ to reassure ’ 
se — , ‘ to take courage ’ 
ravin (le), ‘ ravine ’ 
rayon (le), ‘ray,’ ‘radius’ 
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recevoir, ‘ to leceive ’ 

^ reciproquement, ‘ nuitually ’ 

' reclamation (la), ‘ claim ’ 
reclamer, ‘ to claim ’ 

' recommander, ‘to recommend,’ 
j ‘register’ [of letters) 

, recommencer, ‘ to begin agam ’ 

I reconduire {in% v., see conchnu), 
' ‘ to escort ’ 

reconnaissance (la), ‘ reconnais- 
sance ’ 

reconnaissant (irr. v., see reco7i- 
naUtc\ ‘to recognise ’ 
reconnaitre (irr v., see con- 
7iaih e], ‘ to recognise ’ 
reconnurent, see reeomiaUre 
reconqudrir (irr. v., see acquerit ), 
‘ to reconquei ’ 

reconstruire (irr. v., see co7i- 
chtire), ‘to rebuild’ 

I recouvrir (irr. v., see couvnr)^ ‘ to 
recover,’ ‘co\’er’ 
recruter, ‘ to reciuit ’ 
reculer, ‘ to withdraw’ ’ 
redevenir (irr v., see venn), *to 
become agam ’ 
rddiger, ‘ to draw up ’ 
redoublement (le), ‘ increase ’ 
reformer, ‘to reform,’ ‘form 
again ’ 

refuge (le), ‘ refuge ’ 
refus (le), ‘lefusal’ 
refuser, ‘ to refuse ’ 
regagner, ‘ to regam ’ 
regard (le), ‘look,’ ‘ glance ’ 
regarder, ‘ to look at ’ 
regence (la), ‘ regency ’ 
regent (le), ‘ regent ’ 
rdgiment (le), ‘ regiment ’ 
rdgion (la), ‘ region ’ 
r^gne(le), ‘reign’ 
regner, ‘to leign’ 

( regret (le), ‘ regret ’ 
a — , ‘reluctantly’ 

regularite (la), ‘regulaiity,’ ‘or- 
derliness ’ 


‘satis - 1 
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reimprimer, ‘toieprmt’ 
rejeter, ‘to throw . back* 
rejoindre (irr. v., see naindte)^ 
‘to rejoin’ 
relatif, ‘relative’ 
relativement, ‘relatively,’ ‘lu 
1 elation to ’ 

religion (la), ‘leligion’ 
relire (nr. v., see hre\ ‘ to read 
again ’ 

relisait, see reliro 
remarquer, ‘ to notice ’ 
remMe (le), ‘remedy’ 
remercier, * to thank ’ 
remet, see reinettie 
remettre (irr. v ), ‘to put back,’ 
‘ send back ’ 

rempart (le), ‘rampart’ 
remplacer, ‘ to replace ’ 
remplir, ‘to MfH’ 
remner, ‘ to stir ’ 
rencontre (la), ‘ meeting ’ 
a'tna—, ‘to meet me ’ 
rencontrer, ‘to meet’ 
rendez - vous (le), ‘ meeting > 

place’ 

rendormir (se) (irr. v., see don?} iV), 

‘ to go to sleep again ’ 
rendre, ‘to give back,’ ‘restore,’ 
‘ surrender ’ 
sc — , ‘ to go ' 

renfermer, ‘ to enclose ’ 
renforcer, ‘ to reinforce ’ 
renfort(le), ‘reinfoi cement’ 
renouveler, ‘ to renew ’ 
renseignement (le), ‘informa- 
tion ’ 

rentree (la), ‘ return ’ 
rentrer, ‘ to return ’ 
renverser, ‘ to overturn ’ 
renvoyer (irr. v., see envoy et), 

‘ to send back ’ 
r^pandre, ‘ to spread ’ 
reparaitre (irr. v., see minatire), 

‘ to reappear ’ 


repamt, '’lejMtaltte 
repartir (irr v., see dormir), ‘to 
Set out again ’ 

repasser, ‘to return, ' ‘pass again ’ 
repeter, ‘ to repeat ’ 
replacer, ‘ to i eplace ’ 
repondre, ‘ to answer ’ 
rdponse (la), ‘answer’ 
reposer, ‘ to rest ’ ^ 

repousser, ‘ to drive back ’ 
reprendre (irr. v., spe prcHe^’c), 
‘ to resume ’ 

reprocher. ‘ to reproach ’ 
reserve (la), ‘reserve’ 
r^server, ‘ to reserve ’ 
residence (la), ‘dwelling,’ ‘resid- 
ence ’ 

resigner, ‘ to resign ’ 
resistance (la), ‘ resistance ’ 
rdsister ‘ to i esist ’ 
resolution (la), ‘ i esoliition ’ 
respectueux, ‘ respectful ’ 
respiration (la), ‘breathing’ 
ressaisir, ‘ to seize again ’ 
ressort (le), ‘spring’ 
ressortir (irr. v.,' see $ortir\ ‘ to 
go out again ’ 

reste (le), ‘remnant,’ ‘rest’ 
aa— , ‘however* 
rester, ‘ to remain ’ 
resultat (le), ‘result’ 
retard (le), ‘ delay ’ 
retentir, ‘ to re-echo ' 
retirer, ‘ to withdraw ’ 
sc ~, ‘ to withdraw ’ 
retour (le), ‘ return ’ 
retourner, ‘to turn back or 
round,’ ‘leturn’ 
retraite (la), ‘retreat’ 
en — , ‘ retired ’ 

retrouver, ‘to fiml again,’ ‘ find ’ 
reunir, ‘ to unite ’ 
r^ve (le), ‘ dream ’ 
r^veiile-matin (le), ‘alarm ’ 
r^veiller, ‘ to arouse ’ 
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revenir (m. see TCiiii \ ‘to le- 
tiun ’ 

revenu 'mcome ’ 
rdver, ‘to dream ’ 
revers (le), ‘back,’ ‘reverse,’ 
‘ clieck ’ 

rev^tit, see iHir 
reigoir (nr. v., see tw/), ‘to see 
again ’ 

revolution (la). ‘ revolution ’ 
revue (ia}#‘ieviev ’ 

•pmsei eti — , ‘ to leview ’ 

ricli©, ‘rich’ 
rldeau (le), ‘ curtain ’ 
rien, ‘notlnng’ 

— dll tout, ‘ nothing at all ’ 
rire (irr. v. ), ‘ to laugh ’ 
rit, see n/'e 

rivage (le), ‘ bank,’ ‘ shore ' 
riviere (la), ‘ rivei ’ 
roclaer (le), ‘ rock ’ 
roi (le), ‘ king ’ 
rdle (le), ‘ part ’ 
rompre, ‘ to break ’ 
rouge, ‘red’ 
rouler, ‘ to roll ’ 
route (la), ‘ road ’ 
en ‘ on the way ’ 
royal, ‘royal’ 
ruisseau (le), ‘ stream ’ 

sabord (le), ‘porthole’ 
sabrei(le), ‘sabre’ 
sabrer, ‘to cut’ ‘slash ’ 
saord, ‘sacred’ 
sacrement (le), ‘sacrament’ 
saciifier, ‘ to sacrifice ’ 
sagacitd (la), ‘sagacity,’ ‘wisdom ’ 
saisir, ‘to seize ’ 
salt, see savoir 
sail© (la), ‘room,’ ‘hall ’ 
saliTer, ‘to salute,’ ‘greet’ 
salve (la), ‘volley,’ ‘rouml 
samedi (le), ‘ Saturday ’ 
sanctionner, ‘ to sanction 


! sang (le), ‘blood 
sans, ‘without’ 

— g,ue, ‘ without * 

' sant© (la), ‘ health ’ 

' satin (le), ‘ sawn ’ 
satisfair© (irr. v., see /aire), ‘to 
satisfy ’ 

sauf(adv.), ‘except’ 
saurait, see savoir 
sauver, ‘to save’ 
savoir (irr. v.), ‘to know,* *be 
able’ 

sceller, ‘ to seal ’ 
sec (seche), ‘dry’ 
secours (le), ‘succour,’ ‘help,’ 
‘ supplies ’ 

secret (le), ‘ secrecy ’ 
secret, ‘secret’ 

I secretaire (le), ‘secietary’ 

{ secr^tement, ‘ secretly ’ 
seize, ‘sixteen’ 
sdjour (le), ‘ stay ’ 
selon, ‘according to ’ 
semain© (la), ‘ week ’ 
semblabl© 4, ‘ like ’ 
sembler, ‘ to seem ’ 
semer, ‘ to sow,’ ‘ scatter ’ 

I sens (le), ‘ sense,’ ‘ direction ’ 
sensible, ‘ sensitive,’ ‘ visible ’ 
sentier (le), ‘path* 
sentinelle (la), ‘ sentinel ’ 
sentir (irr. v., see dormir), ‘ to 
feel’ 

separer, ‘ to separate ’ 
sepulture (la), ‘ burial ’ 
sera, see Mrs 

sdrieusement, ‘ seriously ’ 
sdrieux, ‘serious ’ 
serment (le), ‘ oath ’ 
seront, see Sire 
serpent (le), ‘ serpent ’ 
serrer, ‘to tighten,’ ‘press’ 
service (le), ‘service* 
de ‘ on duty ’ 

serviette (la), ‘napkin’ 
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servir (irr. see dormir), ‘to 
serve ' 

— (hi ‘to serve as’ 

seul, ‘single/ ‘alone’ 
seulement, ‘only’ 
sevir, ‘ to rage ’ 
si, ‘so/ ‘if/ ‘whether/ ‘yes’ 
sidcle (le), ‘ age ’ 
signal (le), ‘ signal ’ 
signaler, ‘to signal,’ ‘notify ’ 
signe (le), ‘sign,’ ‘mark’ 
signifier, ‘to signif}/ ‘notify’ 
silence (le), ‘ silence ’ 
simple, ‘simple,’ ‘mere’ 
sire, ‘ your majesty ’ , 
situation (la), ‘situation,’ ‘posi- 
tion ’ 

situ4 ‘situated’ 
six, ‘six’ 
soeur (la), ‘sister ’ 
sole (la), ‘ silk ’ 
soin (le), ‘ care ’ 
soir (le), ‘ evening ’ 
soiree (la), ‘evening 
soit, ‘either’ 
soixante, ‘sixty’ 
sol (le), ‘soil,’ ‘ground’ 
soldat (le), ‘ soldier ’ 
soleil (le), ‘ sun ’ 
solennellement, ‘ solemnly ’ 
soUicitude (la), ‘ anxiety,’ ‘ care ’ 
son (possessive adj.), ‘ his/ 
‘her/ ‘its’ 
songer, ‘ to think ’ 
sonner, ‘to sound,’ ‘ring’ 
sorte (la), ‘sort,’ ‘kind’ 
sortie (la), ‘leaving,’ ‘sortie’ 
sortir (irr. v., see dor mi?), ‘to go 
out’ 

Boudain, ‘sudden’ 
souffert, see sonffrii 
soufl&ir (irr. v., see comrir)^ ‘to 
suffer ’ 

soufifrit, see souffnr 
souhaiter, ‘to wish’ 


I soul^vement (le), ‘rising,’ ‘le- 
volt ’ 

' soulever, ‘ to rouse,’ ‘ raise ’ 
soumettre (irr. v , see mett'-je), 
‘ to submit ’ 
sourms, see soianettre 
soup^on (le), ‘ suspicion ’ 
soup^onner, ‘ to suspect ’ 
soupir (le), ‘ sigh ’ 
sourcil (le), ‘ eyebrow ’ 
sourd, ‘ deaf,’ ‘ dull ’ 
sourire (irr. v, see nre), ‘to 
smile’ 

sous, ‘under,’ ‘beneath’ 
sous-lieutenant, ‘ subaltern ’ 
soutenir (irr. v., see tenir^ ‘to 
support ’ 

souvenir (le), ‘recollection’ 
souvent, ‘often’ 
souverain (le), ‘ sovereign ’ 
souverainet^ (la), ‘ sovereignty ’ 
soyez, see H'i e 

' spontandment, ‘ spontaneously ’ 
station (la), ‘ station ’ 
stationner, ‘to stop,’ ‘stand about’ 
statue (la), ‘ statue ’ 
succdder 4, ‘ to succeed ’ 
succds (le), ‘ success ’ 
successif, ‘ successive ’ 
succomber, ‘ to succumb ’ 
sud-est (le), ‘south-east’ 
sufQsant, ‘sufficient’ 
suffocation (la), ‘suffocation’ 

sms, see rniwe or itre r- 

smt, see sxciwe 

smte (la), ‘suite,’ ‘attendants’ 
smvant, ‘following’ 
suivi, see $nivTe 
suivre (irr. v.), ‘to follow’ 
j supdrieur, ‘superior’ 
supporter, ‘ to support ’ 
supreme, ‘final,’ ‘supreme’ 
sur, ‘on,’ ‘upon’ 

— ces entrefaites, ‘ in the meanv-hile’ 
— le~c7iaMp, * on the spot ’ 
sur, ‘certain,’ ‘sure’ 
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Slir6t4 (la), ‘ surety,’ ‘ safety ’ 
surface (la), ‘surface’ 
surmonter, ‘ to surmount ’ 
surprendre (irr. v., see 2}re/idre), 
‘ to surprise ’ 

surtout, ‘above all,’ ‘especially’ 
surveiliaiice (la), ‘superintend- 
ence ’ 

sulvemr (ut. v., see vemr). ‘ to 
come up,’ ‘ happen ’ 
survinrei]^, see siu venir 
stispendre, ‘ to suspend ’ 
suture (la), ‘suture,’ ‘joining’ 
symptom© (le), ‘ symptom ’ 

table (la), ‘ table ’ 
tableau (le), ‘picture’ 
tach© (la), ‘spot,’ ‘stain’ 

— de rousseur, ‘ freckle ’ 
tocher, ‘ to try ’ 

taiU© (la), ‘height,’ ‘waist’ 
tailler, ‘ to cut ’ 
tailleur (le), ‘ tailor ’ 
tambour (le), ‘drum,’ ‘drummer’ 
tandis que, ‘ whilst ’ 
tant, ‘so much,’ ‘so many’ 
de, ‘ so many ' 

■— que, ‘as long as* 

tantot tantot, ‘ at one 
time . at another ’ 
tapis (le), ‘ carpet ' 
tard, ‘late’ 
tarder, ‘ to delay ’ 

— ct, "to be slow m ’ 
tass© (la), ‘ cup ’ 
tel, ‘such’ 

tenement, ‘so,’ ‘to such a de- 
gree ’ 

temporaire, ‘ temporary ' 
temps (le), ‘weather,’ ‘time’ 

de “ a autre, ‘ from time to time ’ 
de^en — , ‘ from time to time ’ 

tendre, ‘to hold out,’ ‘tender,’ 
‘stretch,’ ‘strain,’ ‘spread’ 
tendrement, ‘tenderly’ 


tenir (irr. v.), ‘ to hold ’ 
tentative (la), ‘attempt’ 
tente (la), ‘ tent ’ 
tenter, ‘ to try, ’ ‘ attempt ’ 
tergiverser, ‘to shuffle,’ ‘evade’ 
terminer, ‘to finish,’ ‘conclude’ 
terrain (le), ‘land,’ ‘ground’ 
terrasse (la), ‘ terrace ’ 
terre (la), ‘ land,’ ‘ earth ’ 
terrible, ‘terrible’ 
temtoire (le), ‘ territory ’ 
tertre (le), ‘ hillock ’ 
testament (le), ‘ will ’ 
tete (la), ‘head’ 
tiers (le), ‘ third ’ 
tirer, ‘ to draw,’ ‘ fire ’ 
toil© (la), ‘cloth,’ ‘linen,’ ‘canvas’ 
tomb© (la), ‘ tomb ’ 
tomber, ‘ to fall ’ 
tonner, ‘ to thunder ’ 
torrent (le ), ‘ torrent ’ 

Toscane (la), ‘ Tuscany ’ 
toucher, ‘ to touch ’ 
toujours, ‘always,’ ‘still’ 
tour (le), ‘turn,’ ‘trick’ 

— d — , ‘ m turn ’ 
tourner, ‘ to turn ’ 

tout, (adj. and pron.) ‘ all,’ ‘ eveiy- 
thing ’ 

(adv.) ‘quite* 

— a coup, ‘ suddenly ’ 

— a fait, ‘ entirely ’ 

trace (le), ‘ outline ’ 
tracer, ‘ to trace ’ 
tragddie (la), ‘ tragedy ’ 
tratiir, ‘ to betray ’ 
trabison (la), ‘treachery,’ ‘be- 
trayal ’ 

trainer, ‘ to drag ’ 
traitd (le), ‘ treaty * 
traitor, ‘to treat,’ ‘deal’ 
traitre (le), ‘tiaitor’ 
tranquillement, ‘ quietly ’ 
tranquillity (la), ‘ quietness ’ 
transformer, ‘to change,’ ‘trans- 
form ’ 
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transmettre (iir. \ see 
‘ to transmit ’ 

transm:^ent, see transuietUe 
transport (le), ‘tiansport’ 
transporter, ‘to carry,’ ‘trans- 
port ’ 

travail (le), ‘\\ork’ 
travailler, ‘ to woik ’ 
travers (a), ^ through ’ 
traverse (la), ‘cross-piece’ 
cliemiii de — , ‘ crobs load ’ 
traverser, ‘ to cross ’ 
trembler, ‘to tienible’ 
trente, ‘thirty’ 
tr^s, ‘veiy’ 
tr^teau (le), ‘ trestle ’ 
triangrle (le), ‘ triangle ’ 
triomphal, ‘ triumphal ’ 
troisi^me, ‘third’ 
tromper, ‘ to deceive ’ 

Ae — , ‘ to be mistaken.’ 
tron<?on (le), ‘stump,’ ‘piece’ 
trone ( le), ‘ throne ’ 
trop, ‘too,’ ‘too much,’ ‘too many’ 
troupe (la), ‘troop,’ ‘band’ 
trouver, ‘ to find ’ 

S€ — • ‘ to be ' 

se — mal,^ to be uncomfortable ’ 
tuer, ‘ to kill ’ 
tumulte (le), ‘ commotion ’ 

usage (F), m., ^ custom ’ 
user, ‘ to employ ’ 
utilite {!’), /., ‘ utility ’ 

va, see alier 
vague, ‘vague’ 
vain, ‘vam’ 
eti — , ‘ in vain ’ 

vaincre (irr v.), * to conquei 
vaincu, sec vaincre 
vainqueur (le), ‘ conqueror ’ 
vaisseau (le), ‘ vessel ’ 
valet de chambre (le), ‘ valet ’ 
vaporeux, ‘vaporous,* ‘misty’ 


vase (la), ‘ mud,’ ‘ slime ’ 
vase (le), ‘vessel,’ ‘vase’ 
v4cu, see vivie 
vegetation (la), ‘ vegetation ’ 
veiiie (la), ‘day befoie,’ ‘eve ’ 
veloui'S (le), ‘velvet’ 

I venait, see venin 
vendre, ‘ to sell ’ 
venger, ‘ to avenge ’ 
venir (in v ), ‘ to come * 
vent (le), ‘ wind ’ 

! venu, see venvi ^ 
verbal, ‘verbal’ 
verifier (se), ‘to be verified’ 
veritable, ‘true’ 
vermeil (le), ‘ silver-gilt ’ 

, vers, ‘towards’ {of time or place] 
verser, ‘ to poui ’ 
vertu (la), ‘ virtue ’ 
vesicatoire (le), ‘ blister ’ 
v^tir (irr. v,), ‘ to clothe ’ 
v6tu, see vitir 
veuille, see voiiloir 
veulent, see vouloir 
veut, see vouloir 
vicissitude (la), ‘vicissitude’ 
victoire (la), ‘ victory ’ 
vide (le), ‘void,’ ‘gap’ 
vie (la), ‘ life ’ 
viendrait, see venir 
viens, see venir 
vieux (vieille), ‘ old ’ 
vif (vive), ‘lively,’ ‘keen ’ 
vinaigre (le), ‘vinegar* 
vingt-Quatre, ‘ twenty-four ’ 
village (le), ‘ village ’’ 
ville (la), ‘ to^vn ’ 
dlMi m — , ‘ to dine out ’ 
vint, seeve7iir 
violation (la), ‘violation’ 

1 violence (la), ‘ violence ’ 
vioier, ‘ to violate ’ 
violet, ‘ violet ’ 

I visage (le), ‘ face ’ 

! vis- 4 -vis de, ‘opposite,’ ‘ m 
, reference to ' 
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visiter, ‘ to visit ’ 
vit, see mir 

vitrag’es (les), ‘glass’ 
vivant, ‘living’ 

VI vat (le), ‘Mirrali’ 

Vive ' ‘ long live ' 
vivement, ‘sharply,’ ‘keenly’ 
vivre (irr v.), ‘to live’ 
voeli (le), ‘ vow,’ • wish,’ * prayer ’ 
voie (la), ‘ way,’ ‘ track ’ 
voil^, ‘ see,^ ‘ there is ’ 
voile (la), ‘ f.ail ’ 
favTQ — , ‘ to ‘-aii 
voilier (le), ‘ sailer’ 
voir (nr. v.), ‘ to see ' 
volt, see rou 
voiture (la), ‘ carriage ’ 
voix (la), ‘ voice ’ 
voler, ‘ to fly ’ 
volontaire (le), ‘volunteer’ 
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volontairament, ‘ voluntarily ’ 
volonniers, ‘gladly’ 
volte-face, ‘ face about ’ 
fain — , * to wheel round ’ 
vont, see alter 
VOS, see mtre 
votre, ‘ youi ’ 
voudra, see vouloir 
voudraient, see vouloir 
vouloir (iir. v.), ‘ to wish ’ 
vouloir (le), ‘ wull ’ 
voulu, see vouloir 
I voulut, see vmloii 
i voyage (le), ‘voyage,’ ‘journey’ 

I voyant, see voir 
vrai, ‘true’ 
vu, see voii 
vue (la), ‘ sight ’ 

yeux, pi of ‘ eyes ’ 
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1. WOEDS AND PHEASES 


FOE riVJ VOOE DKILL 

NoU — This Appendix gives the primary and ordinary lueamngs of words, 
and therefore does not m e\eiy ease supply the best word to be used m the 
translation of the text 

Some words and phrases are intentionally inserted several times 

It is suggested that the phrases should be said in diffeient persons and 
tenses, to insure variety and piactice 

All noun^ to be gi\en with the definite or indefinite article to show the 


gender. 

Ahlnviation •— sg. 

= • something ’ 

Page wouds 

WORDS 

PHRASES 

I an island 

to moisten , 

four shillmgs a day 

the world 

anchor 

that is all I need 

to sni round 
the corner 

the clergy 

at SIX o’clock in the evening 

2 the next day 

the Clew 

to hoist a flag 

the volley 

the key 

towards two o’clock 

{salute) 

the garrison 

before entering the town 

the ground, soil 


after answering the mayor 

3 the choice 

the sojourn, 

to sacrifice one’s rights 

tlffe sovereign 

stay 

to consent to an arrangement 

the pledge 

the remem- 

to owe some one sg. 

the property 

brance 


4 the fishing 

the proof 

to mount one’s horse 

the marble 

the revenue 

the most urgent needs 

everywhere 

the rock 

to furnish a house tastefully 

5 beyond.. (jirej?) 

the heat 

to live on the fiist floor 

the library 

entirely 

his eagle eye 

jyj.e workman 

to accustom 

I have no doubt he will come 

one’s self to. , 


6 to be warned 

the treaty 

the allied sovereigns 

the safety 

to suspect 

to get weary of sg. 

his brother-in- 

the conspiracy 

not to dare do sg. 

law 

the centre 
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Page woEDs 

7 tlie principle 
ostentatiously 
to endeavour to , 

8 discontented 
incapacity, 

ignoiauce 
want of foresight 

9 to slacken 
to order sg. 
an orange-tree 

10 to go by {nf 

time) 

the afternoon 
to wish 

11 the sea 

to disappear 
the port 
the brig 

12 to succeed, 

follow 
tlie destiny 
the departure 

13 a place of refuge 
the sun 

the cruise 

14 a man-of-war 
everybody 
chance 

15 Leghorn 
Genoa 

the speaking- 
trumpet 
the politeness 

16 to make out, 

decipher 
the desk 
the drum 

17 a madman 
a reverse 
to forestall 

18 in thousands 
doubtful 

to meet some 
one 


Napoleon 


WOEDS 

to use, employ 
the despair 
skilful, adroit 
the prepaia- 
tions 

the supemsion 
to deceive 

the project 
ammunition 
to recruit 
the journey 
to go to bed 
to get under 
sail 

a merchant 
vessel 
to try 


PHEASES 

in case he should refuse 
to spread rumours 
to collect information 
they weie turning their eyes m 
his duection 

on the one hand . , on the 
other . 

in less than a week 
m all directions 
to be busy with one’? departure 
to make use of an opportunity 
to set out again for Kaples 
to ask pel mission to . . 
to take leave of some one 

to entni&t some one '^\ith sg. 
m case of war 
to send support [mil] 


a tear 
to flow 
the roadstead 
to set sail 
to spread {ti') 
suddenly 
the coast 
foreign 
the crew 
the pursuit 
so that 
to round (a 
cape) 

the open sea 


to make provision for sg. 

to beat to arms 

at the very moment when 

at daybreak 
to go on deck 
at the same time 
to make up one’s mind 
to carry sg. at the first onset 
within hail [(w*?/) 

according to custom 
to exchange a few words 
to be wonderfully well 


the cap 
in the midst 
of , . 
to anchor 
to halt 

the complaint 
the footpath 
to warn some one 
a carriage 
a steep moun- 
tain 


to draw up a proclamation 
to make a fair copy of 
to set to work 

to carry a place hy main force 
on the rising of the moon 
covered with snow 
to have to deal with some one 
to send some one to meet him 
to hue the road 
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Page WORDS WORDS 

19 to bto}> {latr) to file {md) 

never mind here I am 

a sivord the mouth 

20 a short cut to run up 

to surround the dust 

the rock to he ready to . 

21 a drummer toffy 

the stirrup the flag 

the sign the hrea^^ 

22 the centmy the rampart 

to haUe, fills- the key 

trate the beam, joist 

a hillock 

23 a feast the congratu- 

to reprint lations 

to stick up the crowd 

{JidJB) the count, eail 

24 the jiatriotism to flee 

a reconnoitring constantly 

party to he on the 

to receive, wel- mcxease 

come 

25 ail individual the courtyaid 

the suburb to rush at . 

the oath the couise 

26 to stifle a dream 

the courtier a drop 

to bend a vay, path 

bow dowm {pj) 

27 sometimes Brussels 

the peace a circulai 

Belgium the result 

28 » kernel the tailor 

the gun, musket an engineer 

a workshop officer 

a foundry 

29 the Bavarian to tame, keep 

the Palatinate under 

the Black Forest to take an oath 

Poland 

3oJ;he part {m behind him 

acting) the Scheldt 

a quarter a space 

to leave for , , 


I’UR VS£o 

ten paces from a brook 
the bridle of his horse 
at the moment when . . 
at the top of the mounlaiii 
to get ahead of some one 
to pass by like lightning 
to turn ahoiit {nul) 
to approach some one 
to start first, go ahead 
to be mad with joy 
what does it matter ? 
to break in the doors 

in an instant {cluiation) 
to incur a danger 
to review the garrison 

ut the end of a quarter of an 
hour 

at fi\e o’clock m the evening 
to take possession of a town 

to be asliamed of one’s coldness 

to lose one’s life 

he might liave entered 

I o-vve everything to him 

to piepare for war 

to give some one time to do sg. 

the return from the island of 
Elba 

to dissolve the congress 
to be astonished at this silence 
to work for sixteen hours a day 
within twenty-foui hours 
disbanded soldiers 

to advance b^r forced marches 
m less than tw'o months [dura- 
tion) 

on the banks of the Rhine 
to open a campaign 
on his right (left) 
to form the vanguard 
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Page WORDS 

WORDS 

31 to count, 

thus 

number 

farthest away 

as for . 

from . 

the horseshoe 

nearest sg. 

the shape 

32 entirely 

information 

to bend 

.separately 

the spy 

completely 

33 to answer foi 

the change 

the aim {hmh) 

to reiuilse 

to sit down 

the territory 

again 

34 to overthiow 

a figure {anth) 

a square 

a void , empty 

to cut {into 

space 

slices) 

the hamlet 

35 the rear-guard 

to fail 

consequently 

a cannon-shot 

to bring back, 

in the direction 

take back 

of . , 

36 to pass by {if 

to break 

time) 

through, force 

the chance 

to cut 

besides, more- 

the wing 

over 

37 nevertheless 

to consist of 

a field-piece 

to rally 

to be disabled 

to escape 

38 the astonish- 

to turn round 

ment 

{inti ) 

to stretch out 

the reinforce- 

too late 

ment 
to retreat 

39 to prevent 

to mount (a 

used to . . 

hor.se) 

a mistake 

to destroy 
an attack 

40 to pursue 

the cuirassier 

in sight of . 

the day before 

to reconnoitre 

the ram 

41 the highroad 

the marsh, 

the slowness 

swamp 


PHRASES 

m tlie iieighbourliood of Namur 
to establish one's headquarters 
atX 

a league and a half distant from 
our outposts 

to arrive m the course of the 
evening of the 14 th 
V ithout having the least kno;w - 
ledge of sg 

to attack some one unexpectedly 
at da\ break 

to take possession of the bridge 
at an early hour 

moie than miles beyond the 
river 

to be late {of 21)61 sons) 
to hasten to profit by sg. 
to start again on one’s march 
to face (be opposite to) a town 
to make one’s anangements 

to give the oider for the attack 
to pay attention to sg, 
to open the fight 


that ’s what he can’t understand 
to foice the enemy to retreat 
to be thrown from one’s horse 
to hesitate to do sg. 
to count on some one 
to come to some one’s aid 


in his turn 
to arrive m tune 
to start at once 

to utilise the configuration of 
the ground 

to take up one’s position ^ 
to confine one’s range of view 
to reproach some one with sg. 
to order the artillery to . . 
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Pag© WORDS WORDS 

the mud to expeiiencej 

the mist labour under 

42 to make sure the faim 

ot it the plain 

ail together to endeavour 

to be in need to . 

of . . 

43 tcj^attiact similar to 

not to knov the mam road 

to dispatch to he ready 

to 

44 to take a rest the remnant's 


to have a pre- 
sentiment 
to annihilate 

45 to fall back 
the disaster 
to be alive 
to drown 

46 to attempt 
the disorder 
the tumult 

47 to abdicate 
the faction, 

party 
the hearth 

48 the right {justm 
by foice 

the guest 

49 the trust 
in spite of 
to take away 

fiom . . 

50 a coiintry-hoiise 
a garret 

a mattress 

51 to dress {mtt ) 
canvas 

a tent 

52 the bath, tub 
to g^cceed in 

( + verh) 
a piece of furni- 
ture 


the mirth, 
alaciity 
the fright 
the lout 
an obstinate 
struggle 

to dismount 
the cannon-ball 
the bullet 
the law 
to cast anchor 
the roadstead 

’) to forfeit 
the hag {ncaah 
henceforth 
to get under 
sail for 
the departure 
an inn 
the prelude 
gradually 
the plate {sih'ei ) 

the shelter 
to wake up 
the gaoler 
the carpet 
the floor 
a camp-bed 


PHRASES 

to unmask a battery 

in front of the forest 
to seem to be inclined to do 
sg. 

in all piobabdity 

^^ell on in the forenoon 
to lose trace of the enemy 
the crest of a knoll 

on the eve of Zama 
the snn appeals thiough the 
clouds 

to attack with splendid dash 
to lose one’s head 
to press round the eagles 
to make a passage for one’s 
self 

sw ord m hand 

he IS light 

to be hack m Pans 

on board the Bellerophon 

to he exposed to 

to set sail foi England 

to j)rotest solemnly 
in good faith 
to lay an ambush 
to pretend to do sg. 
to he ashamed of sg 
to cany out an older 

as best they could 
to have lunch -without table- 
cloth or napkin 
afterhaif an hour’s conversation 
a sort of ajrbour 
until dinner- time 
to go to bed early 
to let some one know 
to avail one’s self of sg. 
with the exception of I^farshai 
B. 
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WORDS 

PHRASES 

53 

a chest of 

a dressing-case 

to try on a slipper 

drawers 

the mantelpiece 

a maible bn t of the king 


the linen, uuder- 
clotliing 

a looking-glass 
the plank 

precisely opt^site him 

54 

a wardrobe 

the sentry 

m spite of the heat of the day 


sometimes 

the cncle 

to make a point of doing sg. 


to tire out, 
weary 

to go beyond 

to take aim at some one 

55 

the change 

the eyebrow 

to attain the age ot fifty 

the health 

unwholesome 

while this was going on 


cardboartl 

the spot, stain 

on the sly ^ 

56 

the remedy 

to pour 

a consultation took place 


especially 

a comet 

to make rapid progress 


to complain of . . 

the liver 

the fire by which he was con 
Slimed 

57 

everybody 

the voice 

to make one’s last will 


to label 

to become ani- 

you aie not mistaken 


to congratulate 

on . . 

mated 

the event 

I am better to-day 

58 

to talk 

above all 

he has never ceased to love her 

the duty 

to betake one’s 

to make a detailed leport 


the priest 
the corpse 

self to 

to hand some one sg. 

59 

to bequeath 

to add 

to be deliiious 


the fever 

the conduct 

to regain possession oi one’s 


the pulse 

to share 

faculties 

to lose consciousness 

60 

the shame 

the lip 

to reach its highest point 


to pant 

to become e\- 

from time to time 


the brain 

tinguished 
the chest (pet son) 

at halt-past ten 

61 

the heart 

to consent 

the executors of the will 


the refusal 

to dig 

he had only seen it once 


the scaffold 

a 'Waistcoat 

white silk stockings 

62 

to stretch out 

a pillow 

on the morning of the 8th 


the cloak 

the reign 

around him 


the mattress 

mahogany 

to cover sg- with violet velvet 

S3 

the prayer 

to seal 

to fire fire shots a miiiute 
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NAPOLEON A L’iLE D’ELBE 

I (pp. 1-2) 

1. Would you lik.^ to be a king if you could ? 

2. We do not want to kopp anytlimg of all that. 

3 Every man used to receive a crow ii a day. 

L I think we have all that is necessary lor us. 

5. It was on the 5th of May 1805, at eight m the morning, that 
the catastrophe happened. 

G. That very evening they all went on boaid of their oivn accoid. 

7. At length I ivas admitted mto the Euix>eroi’s pieseuce. 

8. Is not this flag that of the island of Elba ? 

9. I do not see ivhy you should not sing in your turn. 

10. The moment I heard of it, it was alieady too late. 

11. ^Before entering the town, we were received by the clergy. 

12. Were not the troops under arms when you arrived ^ 

13. After aiisw’ering the inaymr he went to the cathedral, where a 

Te Deum was sung. 

14. Cannot this table serve you as a bed ’ 


II (PP S-5) 

Such w'as the man given us ol his own choice as our sovereign. 

2. Is that all you have reserved for yourself? 

3. We hastened to let them know our new' arrangement 
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4. Wherever I may he, I bliall never forget you 

5. Five hundred grenadiers had ai lived on the 21st of June 

6. Let us mount our horses and visit the whole of the island. 

7. I wanted to ascertain tor myself the state in which our fi lends 

were 

8. Kothing could escape the niastei’s eyes. 

9. It w’as only a cottage, which he had hiiilt at the foot of the 

mountain 

10. We questioned the workmen, nearly all of ivhoin w*e knew 

11. Kever did he leave any one vnthout having satisfied him 

12. Although we are neighbours, I have not yet seen thepi. 

13. hfo one doubted that he would in time get accustomed to his 

new life. 

in (pp 6-8) 

1. I had only been listening for a few minutes when I heard a 

gieat noise. 

2. The boat had just gone when we arrived. 

3. It was a conspiracy, the ramifications of winch spread over 

the ivhole of France 

4 You look as if you did not believe vhat I have told you. 

5 In the event of his refusing to do it, they were to use ^nolence. 

6 I want a man on whom I can rely 

7 Were you not to he made acquamted witli all that happened ^ 

8 It was impossible for the Bourbons to continue the struggle 

9 The hatred which the want of foresight of the government had 

piovoked was almost universal 
1 0 In less than a week everythmg was decided in his mind 

1 1. Can you tell me what the question is about ? 

12. Come and see us from time to time. 

13. Colonel Campbell ivas the man under whose supervision every- 

thing had been placed. 


IV (pp 9-12) 

1 There were roads in every direction, across and lound the 
island. 

2 . Why don’t you get your little house finished ^ 

3. We had not yet begun our preparations for departure 

4. You may he sure that I shall avail myself of the first 

opportunity. 
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5. Let us \\ait until a elapsed 

6. I must take leave of him before I go 

7. Scarcely had the maislial gone out when the colonel entered, 

8. If you go to bed at three m the morning, how viil you be able 

to get up at daybreak ? 

9. The English fiigate was engaged in getting under sail. 

10. Do not go away and do not take your eyes off him. 

11. The general entrusted the inhabitants vith the defence of the 
• city. 

12. Who succeeded Louis on the throne 

13., At these woids they thre%v themselves into cacdi other’s 
arinf 

14. The soldiers fell on their knees before their chief. 

15. A cannon-shot was suddenly heard: it was the signal for 

setting sail. 

V(pi) 13-16) 

1. What was oiii astonishment vhen we knew that we had only 

walked six leagues at the very most ' 

2. You would iievei guess wdiat we saw’ when the sun had 

risen 

3. The situation W’as so critical that w^e began to i egret oui 

decision 

4 At about eleven o’clock, as 'we wowe off Leghorn, the wund at 

last freshened 

5 Is not the sea only a few* miles from heie 

6. Why had not all the troops started at the same time ? 

7. Under such circumstances it was not easy to make up one’s 

mind at once. 

8. AVe tried to escape from them under cover of night 

9. It w’as not long before the truth w’as known 

10. Ali the soldieis w^ere ordered to go below deck. 

11. The ship was not quite within hail. 

12. Although it was already growing dusk, I easily recognised 

them. 

IS. AV'hilst walking, we exchanged a few wwds. 

14. I could not resist the wish to join in the conversation. 

15. AA^e had been forewarned, so that their delay did not cause us 

any anxiety. 

16. 1?^ one had been able to read his letter, — not even he. 

1 7. All who could wTite w^ere turned into secretaries. 

18. If I were you, I should set to woik immediately, 
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LES CENT-JOUR,S 

VI (pp It} -IS) 

1 There is the tree at the foot ot which we sit. 

2. The little aiiuy entered the town, shouting, ‘‘Long live the 

Emperoi ^ ” 

3. Did not the officer cause the budge to be burnt ^ 

4. The tem had abeady been taken by mam force 

5. After listening to their comjjlamts, he promised to render 

them justice 

6. I little thought I should find you in the middle of this wood. 

7. It was necessary for him to make up Ins mind to leave the 

guns he had hi ought with him 

S. The mountain-paths were still covered with snow. 

9. I have walked more than ten miles this moinmg. 

10. The very next day these proclamations were distributed in 

thousands. 

11. I should not like to have to deal with that man. 

12. Do you knov what regiment has been sent to meet them ^ 

13. I vish you to do nothing without me. 

14. We were approaching the town when we heard the news 

15. The soldiers advanced without a single cry or acclamation 

being heard. 

16. To the left rose a precipitous mountain. 

1 7. The meadow was scarcely twenty yards wide. 


Vn(pp 19-21) 

1. Turning to his neighbour: “I have been deceived,” he said, 
‘‘but never mind.” 

2 I alighted and walked straight to the battalion, which was 
still motionless 

3. The aide-de-camp drew his sword an<l ordered his men to fire. 

4. If there is one of you who wishes to do it, he can. 

5. My voice was drowned in the midst of their clamour. 

6. The lancers fell at his feet and kissed his hands, 

7. His emotion was so gi’eat that tears came to his eyes 

8. Preceded by his stall' and followed by his gi’enadiers, he at 

length leached the top of the mountain. 
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9. Thanks to Ins hoise he arrived half an hour before us. 

10. Men, women, children, eveiy one rushed to meet him. 

11 The whole town suiioimded us before w’e iveie at the foot of 
the rampaits. 

12. The colonel rose in order that eveiybody might see him. 

13 He wdio told you so made a mistake. 

14 Has our flag evei ceased to be yours ^ 

15. *Let those wdio love me follow* me ' 

16. Those shouts w*ere heard by the others, w*ho at once answ*ered 
* thei». 

17 As soon as he perceived us, lie sprang from Ins horse 


VIII (pp 22-24) 

1. If my attempt costs me my life, w*hat does it matter ’ 

2. Our march had been so rapid that no one expected us, 

3 It IS not for me, but for 3*ou to decide. 

4 Moie than six thousand men came out at the same time. 

5, The soldiers rushed upon him as if the}* were going to tear 

him to pieces. 

6 Fever in any battle had I been exposed to so much danger. 

7. That night w*e spent m talking and singing. 

5 AVas not the garrison ten thousand strong 
9. The enthusiasm still went on mcreasing. 

10. The little band was following him at a distance of about a 

(luarter of a league 

11. I arrived at the moment w'hen I w*as least expected. 

12 It was an accident, the cause of w*hich nobody knew*. 

13. A few minutes after they w*ere m one another’s arms. 

1 4. AV|<s not General Macdonald compelled to retire « 

15. During the few days we stayed there, we saw them at least 

five times. 

TX (pp. 25-27) 

1 These few words had opened his eyes. 

2. In one of those rooms the Emperor had nearly lost his life. 

3. (l^nld you not have come if you had ^^shed ? 

4. It was only half-past eight when we started. 

5 One w^onld have thought the Bourbons had never existed. 

6. Everything was done so quickly tliat I thought I had been 

dreaming. 
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7 No one lias anything to leproacli you with. 

S. Let us do everything tor peace, whilst preparing for wai . 

9. Either of the two comses had its drawbacks 
1 0. The enemy had as many ainnes as we had regiments. 

11 Not to say anything vas to consent. 

12 It was enough, it is true, to show what then intention was. 
13. This circular might liaA^e had some effect if the congres^had 

])een dissolved 

14 I did not get any answer and was not surprised at it 


X(pp 2S-30) 

1 Swords, powder, guns, everything seemed to have disappeared. 

2 How can you work sixteen hours a day ' 

3 At his call France was suddenly covered vith workshops and 

foundries. 

4 How many battalions are there in a regiment of the line ? 

5. In less than three veeks the whole eountiy had been 

devastated 

6. Besides those seven humlied thousand men, two hundred 

thousand more weie nearly ready 

7. We felt the heat moic and more the farther ve advanced. 

8. ^‘Put your crown aside,” lie said, ^‘and take your sword 

agam ” 

9. Would not the inhalntants have complained ^ 

10. Perhaps they ^^dll be deceived by it, but I do not think so. 

11. It was with reluctance that he was playing this political 

comedy 

12 If we wait a month, we shall have the whole of Europe on 

our hands. 

13 The Prussians, who composed the vanguard, were divided 

into four corps. 

XI (pp. 31-33) 

1. The English army formed a horse-shoe, the two extremities of 

which were oidy two or three leagues from our outposts. 

2. The second corps was commanded by Lord Uxbridge, •whose 

headquarters were at Brussels. 

3. Instead of his going, I will go myself. 

4. We were advancing vdthout the enemy having the slightest 

knowledge of our march. 
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5 . The allies have exteiide<l their lines so nuieli that they would 

require three days to eifeet a junction. 

6. VCg can beat them only by attacking them unexpectedly. 

7. The geneial was studying a large map when an aide-de-camp 

ai rived at a gallop. 

8. It was said that tlnee colonels had gone ovei to the enemy. 

9. I thought him so sincere that I vould have answeied for him 
^ without hesitation. 

10. The king got up and laid his hand upon her aim. 

11. TheJ^wo columns were to begin to move at daybreak. 

12. Our vanguard had early taken possession of the budge. 

13 Everytliiiig was done as the marshal had ordered 


XII (pp 34-36) 

1 The enemy were encamped more than a league beyond the 

river. 

2 I cannot understand why they are so late 

3 Was not nearly the whole regiment cut to pieces ’ 

4. The unfoitunate man vas soon pmn&hed for his indecision. 

5. Seeing the mistake they had made, he hastened to profit by it. 
6 The division halted at the hamlet, an impoitant point situated 

where four loads met. 

7. We set out again on the I7th of June m the morning. 

8 The aiiny, drawn up in order of battle, was facing the river. 

9 Oil! left was m line vith Bluchei’s. 

10. If you do not believe it, whv do you not make him lepeat it 2 
11 The five regiments were to fall ux)on the rear of the Prussians. 

12. If one fails, tlie other won’t 

13. The first shot you hear will be the signal for the fiontal 

attack 

14. The day is too precious for us to lose it. 

15 I hope you will be here when they arrive 

16 The battle lasted two hours without any result being obtained 
17. I am sine they must have been warned already. 


xiir(pp st-so) 

1. That IS just what we cannot make out. 

2. General d’Erlon had taken the load to Saint- Amand instead 

of that to Bjy. 
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3. Sucli a thing ought to be impossible. 

4. Joity xiieces of ouhiance had fallen into our hands 

5. The colonel himself had been thrown fioni liis horse and had 

only escaped with difficulty 

6. Instead of staitmg at half-past seven, they had not left the 

toAvn before twelve. 

7 Thinking he was loilowerl by twenty thousand men, he had 
not hesitated to attack the enemy. 

8. Those on whom ve reckoned had not come to our aid. 

9. Soon after the tight began again with lenewed fury.^ 

10. Ill spite of then* gallantly they weie obliged to retreat. 

11. Yon will expose yourself without any advantage either to 

yourself or to us. 

12. If the victoiy was less decisive than it might have been, it 

was none the less a victory 

13. Eun until you catch them. 

14. Let us not in our turn mak(^ the same mistake as they have. 

15. Hov^ever clever they may he, their attempt cannot succeed. 

16. IVe all thought we should aiiive in time. 

17. Just as he was going to mount his horse, he was told that the 

French weie ma^teis of the tovii 

18. At about six in the morning ve heaid that om allies had Ih en 

defeated 


XIY (pp. 40-42) 

1. It was oui corps which ffi’st arrived m sight of the faim. 

2, The cuirassiers were on the right, the light cavalry on the 

left, and the mfanti*y in the centre 
3 Feainig he might lose them, as on the day before, he would 
not begin anything ^vltllout them. 

4. After an hour's cannonade, rain, which was tailing in torrents, 

put an end to the fighting. 

5. I have never seen them, neither here nor anywhere else. 

6. AVliat can you reproach me with ? 

7. The marshal went out hastily without listening to his excuses. 

8. The poor men were m mud up to their knees. 

9. Do not cease firing, were it only to show where you are 

10. If you wish to ascertain it, nothing is easier. 

1 1 There was no longer any doubt : the whole army was there. 

12. Is not that what you wanted to know ^ 

13. We had taken with us all we wanted for the morrow 
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14. Tlie Eiiipt lui ludered au obsenatory to be eif'Cted fiom the 

top ot winch lie could Mew the whole plain 

15. It was on that sjiot that the battle was iought 

1th The third division was to seMc him a>- a vanguard. 


XV (pp. 43-ri) 

1 -I Scarcely was the disi)atch sent when a messenger arrived. 

2. Have you got another book like those you have already 
« lent me '' 

d. We are ready to go wdieiever the cannon tell us that w’e 
are wanted. 

1. It is hard to say which of the two will be victonous 
p Itw^as after eleven when the sun appeared through the clouds. 

6. Why do you not take aw'ay that sw'oid fiom this child ? 

7. if the other division had then been available, the victory 

would have been ours 

8. AYhat are you going to do wuth wdiat leniains of it ’ 

9. Who could wuthbtand such heroes 

10. What rew’ard have you been promised ^ 

1 1 The soldiers lost their heads and no longer listened to their 
chiefs 

1 2. The countrv in the middle of which they stood w^as and and 

ban en. 

13. After that regiment had been put to flight, the loiit was 

complete 

14. We vainly tried to cut our w^ay through the throng. 

15. The Mctory cost the enemy t\^enty thousand men, two- thuds 

of w'hom w ere English 


XVI (pp 4G-40) 

1. The two statf-olflcers rushed foiwvard, sword in hand 

2. The gienadiers w^ere quite wulling to die, but they did not 

wish their Empeior to die wuth them. 

3. It WHS nearly ten o’clock beloie we wnre hack 

4. Keither bullets nor cannon-balls could reach us 
6 Whoever tiies to do it wuU certainly fail. 

6 A^er looking at the letter, he gave it to me. 

7 It WHS on the 19th of July that the ship set sail for Italy 

8 In the face of heaven I solemnly j>rotest against tiie violence 

which is done me. 


L 
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9 . If I came here, it was at the very instigation of the captain. 

10. Had not the Emperor placed himself under the protection of 

English law 2 

11. Answer me frankly * I appeal to your lionoui. 

12 What gi'eater proof can I give you of our esteem ? 

IS. Why have you not yet answered their invitation ? 

14. As soon as he had said it, he repented of his promise. 

15. The admiral was ashamed of the order he had received, /ind 

would not carry it out. 

16. The prisoner arrived on the 10th of August, one hundred and 

five days after leaving France. 


NAPOLEON A SAIKTE-HELfeNE 

XVII (pp 50-52) 

1. The captain’s house was the largest in the island. 

2. We were to stay in that temporary lodging so long as they 

could not receive us. 

3. The soldiers baiiieaded the windows as best they could. 

4 . Both went into the attic and lay down each on a mattress. 

5. The Emperor had to dine without either tablecloth or napkin. 

6. Send for him at once, I vant to speak to him. 

7. After half an hour’s conversation they v ent out together. 

8. Let us go down, that they may do our room 

9. There was a garden at the end of which a sort of arbour had 

been erected. 

10. When I go to bed early, I wake up in the middle of the night 

and cannot go to sleep again. 

11. Thinking a ride would do him good, I arranged one Ijpr the 

morrow. 

12. We had been ordered never to lose sight of them. 

13. It is not a pleasant thing to stay at home all day long. 

14 The admiral had let him know that his new abode was ready. 

15. How did you manage to get it done ^ 

16. The little colony lodged at Hut’s Gate, awi’etched little house 

on the road to the tovm. 

17. The apartments consisted of two rooms, each sixteen feW; long 

by thirteen wide. 

18. In a corner was the little camp-bed in which the marshal used 

to sleep. 
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XVIII (pp. 53-56) 

1. To the right was the poi trait of the King of Rome, astride on 

a dog. 

2. Why don’t jmu put the sofa opjjosite the door ? 

3. This watch, a sort of alarum, was the one which I had been 

promised 

4^ The travellers had gone to Fiance, Rusbia, and Spam in turn 

5. You sdfem to make it a i)Oint to contiadict me 

6. It had been decided that when he went riding an officer 

should always accompany him 

7. That matters little to me, provided you come 

8 The sentry aimed at him, hut the general snatched his gun 
from him just as he was going to fire. 

9, It is incredible that they have not broken their necks. 

1 0. The ah, w e all knew, v as most unhealthy. 

11. It IS seldom you meet in the island any one who has reached 

the age of fifty. 

12. The strangei, during om conversation, vas looking at her 

stealthily. 

13 About five in the afternoon the patient complained of cramp. 
14. Soon the symptoms became more and more serious. 

15 In Si ate of it all the disease continued to make lapid jirogress 

1 6. Did you not tell me that you had seen a comet 

17. It is not theie, it is in the liver that the trouble is. 


XIX (pp. 57-59) 

1. Eiieryhody had been forbidden to go into his room. 

2. Is it for me that you intend this dressing-case ? 

3. Allow me to congratulate you upon your success 

4 ‘‘You are not mistaken,” he .said, “I am better to-day, hut 
none the less I feel that my end is approaching ” 

5. When I am dead, each of you i\ill return to Em ope. 

6. Raise your voice, no one can hear you 

7. Do not write to me unless I wiite to you first. 

8. I "So not want you to send for the doctor 

9 Go to my mother and tell her all you have seen. 

1 0. It was the .sharpest pain I had ever felt. 

11. What shall ve do, 111 case you should happen to faint ‘d 
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12 Do not let any one approacli me. 

13 lam sme yon ^\ill do nothing that may offend them. 

14 There is not a single street that I do not know. 


XX (PI) bO-03) 

1. In judging a man, we must take hib intentions into account, 

2. There was nothing but shame and confusion every wheie 

3 I think the malady has reached its height 

4 The last words that were heard were those of tde a^ul anniS, 

5 The doetoi himself tlioiight that the life- principle was extinct 
6. The governor would not allou the body to leave the island. 

7 AThy will you not consent to my doing it 

8 Was not ^mur tiiend in the liahit of wealing black silk 

stockings ? 

9 It was a quarter to six at least when the ceremony took place. 

10. The Emperor had his hands free, and his s'word w’as by his 

side. 

11. The hat, for want of 100111 , had been placed at his feet, 

12 The coffin was exposed m the same place where the body had 

been 

13 At half-past twelve the piocession set out on its w'ay 

14. The grave had been dug about a quaiter of a mile from the 
town 

15 You must not hre more than five shots a minute 

16 Four soldieis loivered him into his tomb, with his feet turned 

to the east. 

1 7. Sir Hudson Lowe declared, in the name of his government, 
that he could not allow any other inscription than that one. 



Ill PASSAGES FOK TEANSLATION 
INTO FEENCH 


I 

On the 4tii of May 1814 Napoleon landed on the island^ 
of Elba accompanied by all his suite. Before he entered 
Porto-Ferraio, the keys of the town were presented to him 
on a silver dish by the mayor. There was a large crowd of 
people waiting for him, for the population had hastened 
from every corner of the island to welcome him. On 
the same day General Dalesme published a proclamation, in 
which he informed the inhabitants that Napoleon had chosen 
the island for his residence, and that he would take the 
greatest interest in their happiness and prosperity. When 
the new garrison arrived towards the end of the month the 
general left the island, which was then handed over to its 
sovereign. After visiting every village, Napoleon returned 
to Porto-Ferraio and began to organise his court. His 
town-palace, as he called it, was situated on a hill which 
commanded a view of the harbour and the town. The 
Emperor led a very active life. He would come down to 
the library at daybreak and work till eight or nine. 
After luncheon he would go out on horseback to inspect 
the progress of agriculture and of the public works. 

149 
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II 

Napoleon had been living a fe\Y months in his little 
empire -when the suspicions of the European powers were 
aroused by the seizure of some letters, which seemed* to 
indicate that the island was the centre of a conspiracy. As 
soon as he was aware of this, he hastened to send seCret agents 
to France and to Vienna to find out whether his friends 
were still devoted to him. These emissaries reported that 
the nation was dissatisfied with the rule of the Bourbons 
and was eagerly awaiting his return. In less than a 
week the Emperor had made up his mind. To deceive 
his enemies, he busied himself with making new roads, 
finishing his house, and ordering statues and vases in Italy, 
as if he were going to live in Elba all his life. Meanwhile 
he was secretly putting arms and ammunition on board the 
brig Inconstant. In February 1815 everything was ready. 
Luckily for the Emperor, the English frigate charged with 
watching his movements had just started for Leghorn. 
He followed its course with a telescope, and as soon as 
it had disappeared he seized all the merchantmen in 
the port and chose from among them the best sailers. 
The next morning he took leave of bis mother and 
sister, and, summoning his old comrades, told them the 
object of the expedition. The enthusiasm of the soldiers 
was so great that they broke their ranks and flung them- 
selves at his feet. He embarked at eight o’clock, and the 
little fleet left the harbour and sailed for France. 


Ill 


The next day, at sunrise, they were greatly alarmed to 
see two French frigates off the coast of Corkca, but, the 
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wind freshening, the Emperor decided to continue his course. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon the Inconstant was off 
Leghorn, but the frigates were still in sight, and towards 
'nightfall a Fiench brig appeared. The first idea of every- 
one was that all three boats were hostile. In case of 
attack Fapoleon ordered his soldiers to go below and 
prepare to board. But there was nothing to fear ; the two 
brigs meiely saluted one another and continued their voyage 
after excj^anging a few words. The Emperor then drew up 
two proclamations, and dictated them to all who could 
write. On the 1st of Maich he landed near Antibes and 
established a bivouac in a wood Hoping to win over 
the garrison, he sent twenty-five soldiers into the town, but 
the commanding officer, not knowing that the Emperor 
had escaped from Elba, raised the draw^bridge and made 
them prisoners. During the fiist days of March Hapoleon 
advanced through Cannes, Grasse, and many villages in the 
south of France. He had had his proclamations printed 
and scattered them in thousands wherever he went. 


IV 

Meeting a battalion, which had been sent from Grenoble 
to stop him, he felt that the critical moment had come. 
He (dismounted and advanced alone towards the battalion. 
But few w'ords sufficed to win over the soldiers. Scarcely 
had the Emperor spoken when they broke their ranks, 
ran forward and kissed his hands. But there was no 
time to be lost, so putting himself at the head of the 
column he drew near the town of Yizille. During the 
afternoon news was brought that the 7th regiment of 
infa-ttry had started from Grenoble to bar the Emperor’s 
road, but that half a league from the town its colonel had 
raised himself on his stirrups and told his men that, instead 
of stopping ISTapoleon, he was going to join him, and that 
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lie had at once been followed by the whole regiment. In 
the evening the Emperor arrived under the walls of Grenoble, 
The commander of the garrison refusing to open the gates, 
the Emperor had them burst open with battering-rams. 
He and his staff spent the night in having his proclamations 
reprinted, and the next da}^, after receiving the congratula- 
tions of the civil and military authoiitiee, he started ^Tor 
Lyons. Although he heard that the Duke of Orleans and 
Marshal Macdonald intended to defend that city, die never- 
theless continued to advance. He counted on the patriotism 
of the people of Lyons, and he was not deceived, for the 
whole garrison came out to meet him, and at eight in the 
evening he entered the town in tiiumph. 


V 


After spending four days at Lyons, Napoleon passed 
successively through Macon, Auxerre, and Fontainebleau, 
It was at Auxerre that he received Marshal Ney with open 
arms, calling him ‘‘the bravest of the brave.” On the 
evening of the 20th of March he arrived at Paris and 
entered the Tuibries, where he told the crowd of courtiers 
and generals, assembled there to welcome him, that he 
owed everything to the army. He then began to examine 
his position. Whit was he going to do ? Make every effort 
for peace, or begin war at once ? He ended by deciding in 
favour of peace, while at the same time he quietly prepared 
for war. This was a more difficult task than he expected, 
for all military material, guns, powder, cannons, seemed to 
have disappeared. But thanks to the Emperorb energy, 
the workshops and foundries did marvels. In a very 
short time six armies were equipped, and a seventh, called 
the army of reserve, assembled at Paris and Lyons to 
fortify those towns. Meanwhile the allied powers had sent 
four immense armies against France, Thousands of men 
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from Russia, Austria, P<jlanfl, Bavaria, Belgium, Prussia, 
and England were hastening by forced marches towards the 
banks of the Rhine. Having reviewed his troops on the 
Champ cle Mars and sworn an oath of fidelity to the consti- 
tution, Napoleon opened the campaign. He left Paris on 
the 12th of June and established his headquarteis at 
Beaumont, with the Sambre before him and the Meuse on 
his right. 


YI 

The Prussian army of 120,000 men, commanded by 
Blucher, extended m the form of a horse-shoe from Charleroi 
to Bmant, while the Anglo-Dutch army of 104,000 men 
lay in the same formation between Biussels and Ghent. 
On the 14th Napoleon was vithin five miles of the enemy 
He spent the night in receiving information through spies 
of the position of the two armies, and in laying his plans 
for battle. At daybreak he moved his columns forward.* 
Jerome Bonaparte drove back the Prussian advance-guard 
under Ziethen and took five hundred prisoners, while 
General Gerard seized the bridge of GbMelet and pushed 
back the enemy beyond the river. The Emperor then com- 
manded Ney to go with 40,000 men to the hamlet of Quatre- 
Bras and hold the English in check there, while he beat 
the Prussians. On the 16th he advanced again and found 
the Prussians between Saint-Amand and Sombref. Before 
attacking them he sent a messenger to Ney to tell him to 
retire to Bry and fall on the rear of the Prussians. Tired 
of waiting till Ney executed this movement, .he attacked 
Blucher on the left at four in the afternoon. The battle 
had lasted two hours without his seeing any sign of Ney. 
Theye must have been some mistake, for at that moment 
a hostile column threatened his left wing. What had 
happened ? 
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VII 

Learniug that this column was really d’Erlou’s corps, - 
the Emperor carried Ligiiy and put the enemy to flight. 
During the night he heard from Hey. The latter had 
started so late for Quatie-Bras that when he arrived there 
he found a much larger number of the enemy than Se 
expected He had begun the attack when he received 
the message from Napoleon, and had been obliged to con- 
tinue the fight instead of carrying out his orders. Although 
Ney beat a retreat on Frasne, the victory was won by the 
French On the 15th Lord Wellington learnt by courier 
that the French had taken Charleroi and were marching on 
Brussels. He immediately set out with all his troops for 
Quatre-Bras, where he received news of the Prussian defeat. 
At this time the French forces were divided into two columns, 
of which one, commanded by Napoleon, was watching the 
English, and the other under Grouchy was pursuing the 
Prussians. At length the hostile armies met at Quatre- 
Bras. Napoleon waited impatiently till Ney’s and d’Erlon^s 
corps arrived and then took the head of the column It 
had rained so heavily that the soldiers were marching with 
the mud up to their knees. But the Anglo-Dutch army was 
exposed to the same inconvenience. Before establishing his 
headquarters the Emperor sent word to Grouchy to hold 
himself ready for battle on the day following. 


VIII 

This is the position of the four armies the day before the 
battle: Napoleon was near Planchenoit with 70,000 men, 
Wellington at Waterloo with 80,000, Blxicher at Wavre 
with more than 74,000, while Grotichy was at Gembi^ux. 
On the 18th Ney began by seizing La Haie-Sainte, and then 
attacked Mont Saint- Jean. As the English bravely resisted 
this attack, the Emperor sent the old guard to Ney’s help. 
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At the critical moment the noise of cannon was heard on the 
right, and the French at once thought it was Grouchy. When 
they saw that instead of Grouchy it was Blucher and Biilow, 
they thought themselves betrayed, lost their heads, and fled 
in wild confusion. Napoleon did his best to stop the rout, 
but in vain. His staff-officers took him and hurried him 
aifay in the direction of Paris, where he arrived on the 21st. 
On the 16th of July he sailed in the Belleroplion to England, 
with a view to putting himself under the protection of its laws. 
When he arrived at Plymouth the rumour was already 
being spread that the Government proposed to send him to 
St. Helena. The Emperor refused to believe it, and wrote a 
letter in which he solemnly declared that England had no 
right to dispose of his person and his liberty. He was her 
guest, not her prisoner. 


IX 

In spite of this letter Napoleon w^as compelled to start 
for St. Helena on August 7, 1815. He ariived there 
about the middle of October. At first he occupied a 
country-house belonging to a Mr. Balcombe, a house in 
which all the necessaries of life seemed to be wanting. The 
Emperor would spend the morning in dictating to his 
secretary; in the afternoon he would take a turn round the 
garden, and in the evening he and his friends used to read 
a play from Bacine or Moliere. At the beginning of 
December the English admiral informed him that a new 
house at Longwood was ready for him, so Napoleon set out 
there without delay Here he was a little more comfortable. 
His bedroom contained a camp-bed, a sofa, a small table, 
and a quantity of books. On the mantelpiece were portraits 
of the King of Rome and of hlarie-Louise, and the big 
silver watch which he had taken at Potsdam. His life 
herf would have been tolerable in spite of the intense heat 
if he had not been treated as a prisoner. An officer followed 
him wherever he went, and when one day the Emperor had 
wandered farther than usual he ■was turned back by a 
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sentinel who levelled his gun at hurt. After this incident 
he decided not to go out again, ifis health continued fairly 
good until the beginning of 1821. In the month of March 
in that year he was seized with a fever, acconipanied by' 
cramp. His condition became more and moie serious, and 
the surgeon, Mr. Arnott, feared he w'ould die 


X 

After he had made his will the Emperor’s health improved, 
and every one congratulated him on the change. But Xapoleon 
was not deceived, for he felt that Ins end was approaching 
‘‘You,” he said, “will return to Europe and see your friends 
again, while I shall meet my brave generals in heaven.” 
He then gave orders to the doctor to open his body after 
death, to take his heart and send it in spirits-of-wune to 
his dear wife, Marie-Louise. In May the fever increased 
and Xapoleon became delirious His pulse gave nearly a 
hundred beats a minute. On the 5tli his breathing became 
more and more difficult, and the only words which could be 
heard were head and army. He died a few minutes after 
eleven. The doctor proceeded to cany out the Emperor’s 
wishes, but the governor refused to allow his body or any 
part of it to be taken away from the island. The corpse, 
dressed in the uniform of the Chasseurs de la Garde, was 
exposed for two days, and was then enclosed in a shell of 
mahogany. At midday the soldiers of the garrison carried 
the coffin to the cemetery, and when they arrived at the 
grave’s side five cannon-shots were heard from the fort. 
These were repeated every minute. At the head of the 
grave was placed a stone, on which was engraved the simple 
words : General Buonaparte. 
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of modern languages. Type, arrangement, and references are all 
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it leads us to believe that pupils should be able to attain a sound 
knowledge of the elements of German within a year or so, if th^ 
teacher follows out the instructions of Mr. Siepmann. '^Reading, 
writing, speaking form part of each lesson, and every extract for 
translation or retianslation is illustrative of some part of the grammar 
of the language, 
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GLASGOW HERALD. The system is undoubtedly a good 
one, it has been carefully worked out, and ought to produce good 
results.” 
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